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C O S E T T K 


BOOK L 
WATERLOO. 


CHAPTEK 1. 

ON THE NIVELLES ROAD. 

L ast year (1861),,on n fine May morning, a way¬ 
farer, the x^erson who is telling this stofy, was 
from Nivell(#s and X)r()ceeding toward La Hnlpe. 
He was on foot, and following a wide paved road which 
undulates between two rows of trees, over a constant 
succession of hills that raise tlnj road, let it fall again, 
and form, as it were, enormous waves. He had passed 
Lillois and Bois-Seigncur Isaac, and saw in the west 
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the slate-covered steeple of Braine I’AHeiid, which looks 
like an overturned vase. He had just left behind him 
a wood upon a hill, and at tlje corner of a cross-road, 
beside a worm-eaten gallows which bore the inscription, 
“ Old barrier, No. 4,” a wine-shop, whicli boro the follow¬ 
ing notice on its front: “At the sign of th.e Four Winds, 
Kchabeau, private coiree-house.” 

About half a mile beyond this i)ot-honse he reached 
a small valley, in which there is a stream that runs 
through an arch hu’ined in the causeway. The clnni]) 
of si)arsely })lanted, but very green tre.es, which fills the 
valley on one side of the road, is scattered on the other 
over the fields, and runs gracefully and capriciously 
tuw'ard Braine rAlleud. 

On the right, and close upon the road, was an inn, with 
a four-wluicled cart in front of the door, a large bundh'- 
of hop-poles, a plow, a ])ile of dry brush-wood imar a 
quickset hedge, lime smoking in a srjuare boh’,, and a 
ladder lying along an old sluul with bins for straw, n A 
girl was hoeing in a field, where a largi; yellow ]>ostor,— 
probably of a show at some fair, — fluttered in the wind. 
At one corner of the inn, an ill paved ]>atli ran inUi the 
bushes beside a pond, over which a ilotilla of ducks was 
navigating. The wayfarer turned into this j)ath. 

After following for about one hundred yards a wall 
of the fifteenth century, surmounted by a coping of cross¬ 
set bricks, be found himself in front of a la:ge arched 
stone-gate, witli a rectangular moulding, in the severe style 
of Louis XIV., flanked hy two flat medallions. A severe 
facade rose above this gate ; a wall T>er])endicular^ to'the 
faqade almost joined the gate and flanked it at a^ihrp 
right-angle. On the grass-j)lot in front of the gate lay 
three harrows, over which s])ring flowerg grew in a 
tangle. The gate had two decrepit leaves, ornamented hy 
an old rusty knocker. 
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The sun was delightful, and the branches rustled gently 
as th«y do in May, — a rustle which seems to come from 
the nests rather than from the wind. A gay little bird, 
probably iif love, was singing with all its might in a 
tall trcA 

The wayfarer stooped and looked at a large circular 
excavation in th(‘, stone to the right of the gate, wdiich 
resembled the IkjIIow of a sphere. At this moment the 
gate opened and a peasant woman came out. 

She saw the wayfarer, and noticed wdiat he was 
looking at. ^ * 

“ It was a Froncli oftiinon-ball that made it,” she said. 
And she* added: “ AVliat you see higher up there on 
the gate, n^ar a najl, is the ii'iark of a large grape-shot, 
which did not penetrate the wood.” 

“What is the name of this place?” the wayfarer 
asked. 

“Hougomont V said the woman. 

The«v\"ayfarer drew himself up, walked on a few steps, 
and then looked t)ver the hedge, lie could see on the 
hori.;on through the treiis a sort of immnd, and on this 
mound something whieli, at a distance, resembled a lion. 

He.was on the battle-field of Waterloo. 



CHAPTEK IL 

IIOUGOMONT. 

H OUGOMONT, that was a mournfui spot, the begin- 
uing of the obstacle, the brst resistanp^e which 
that great woodman of Euroi>e, called Na])ole(>n, encount¬ 
ered at Waterloo, — the first knot undx*T the axe-blade. 

It was a castle, and is now but a farm. To the anti¬ 
quarian, llongomont is Hugo-mons; it was built .by 
Hugo, Lord of Sommeril, the same who endowed the 
sixth chaj)lainship of the abbey of Vilhers. • 

The wayfarer pushed open the door, elbowed an old 
calash under a i)orch, and entered a courtyanl.. 

The first thing that struck him in this enolosiirfe was 
a sixteenth c(intury gate, which now resemldes an arch 
as all else has fallen around it. A monumental aspect 
frequently springs up from ruins. N^ear the arch there 
is another gateway in the wall, \vith k(jy-stoncs in the 
style of Henri IV., tlirough which there ia a glimpse 
of orcljard trees. Beside tins gate-way a dunghill, 
mattf/cks, and shovels, a fc.w carts, an old well with its 
stone slab and iron windlass, a fr^’sking colt, q. tiAkey 
displaying its tail, a chapel surmounb^d by a little ITelfry,' 
and a blossoming pcjar-tree trained against the chap(d 
wall, — such is this courtyard, the conciuest of which was 
a dream of Napoleon. This nook of earth, had he been 
able to take it, might havdf given him the world. Chick- 
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ens scatter the dust with their beaks, and you hear a 
growl, — it is a large dog, which shows its teeth, and fills 
the ^lace of the English. 

The English behaved admirably here; Cooke’s four 
compa^jies of guards resisted the furious attack of an 
army for sev^n hours. 

Hougomont, seen on a map, buildings and enclosures 
included, presents an irregular quadrangle, of which one 
angle has been broken oil'. In this angle is the southern 
gate, guarded by the wall which is witliin gun-shot. 
Hougomont has ^ two gates, — the southern one, which 
belongs to the «i;astle, and the northern, which belongs to 
the farn^. ^ayjohion'sent against Hougomont his brother 
Jerome. ^Guilieminot’s, Foy’s, and Bachelu’s divisions 
were hurled at it ntsarly tluT whole of lleille’s corps was 
emxdoyed and failed; and Kellermann’s cannon-balls re- 
liouiided from this h(jroic wall. Hauduiii’s brigade was 
not strong enough to force Hougomont on the north, and 
Soye’s brigadc'could only make a slight breach on the 
south without carrying it. 

The faym-buildings border the courtyard on the south; 
and’Ti piece of the northern gate, broken by the French, 
hangs from the wall. It consists of four planks nailed 
to two cross-beams, and the scars of the attack are still 
visible upon it. 

The northern gate, wliicli was broken by the French, 
and whicli lias had a j)u^ce let in to replace the panel 
hanging to the wall, stahds, half open, at the end of the 
courtyard; it is rut squarely in a wall built of stone at 
the bottom, of brieje at the tox>, wdiicli closes the court- 
yar^n the north. It is a simple gate for carts, such 
as may be seen in any farmyard, with two large leaves 
made of rough planks; beyond it are fields. The dis¬ 
pute for this* entrance was furious. For a long time all 
sorts of marks of bloody hands could be seen on the 
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side-posts of the gate; and it was here that Bauduin 
fell. 

The storm of the fight still lurks in the court} ard; 
horror is visible there. The incidents of the fearful 
struggle are petrified in it; people live and die there, — 
it was only yesterday. The walls are in the pangs of 
death; the stones fall; the breaches cry but; the ludes 
are wounds; the bent and quivering trees seem making 
an effort to fly. 

This courtyard was more built upon in 1815 than it is 
now; buildings, wliich have since been removed, formed 
in it redans and angles and corners. ' . 

The English barricadiid themselves in it; the French 
entered but could not hold their ground. Beside the 
chapel stands a wing of the castle,-r-the sole relic of 
the manor of Hougoinunt, — in ruins, w« might almost 
say gutted. The castle was used as a keep; the chapel 
served as a block-house. Men exterminated each other 
there. The French, fired uj)on from all sieV's, — from be¬ 
hind walls, from garrets, from ccdlars, from every windtjw, 
from every air-hole, from every cTcvic,e in tlie stone,— 
brought up fagots, and set fire to walls and hien^,.the 
reply to the musketry was a conflagration. 

In the ruined wing you can look through windp^Ys, 
guarded by iron bars, into the dismantled rooms of a 
brick building. The English (guards lay in ambush in 
these rooms; and the si)iral staircase, cracked from ground- 
floor to roof, looks like the interior of a broken sea-shell. 
The staircase has two landings ; the English, besieged on 
the stairs and massed on the uj)]>cr ships, cut away tlie 
lowest. They are large slabs of blub stone whiclt''»:i in 
a heap among the nettles. A dozen stops still cling to 
the wall. On the first a trident is carved; and these in¬ 
accessible steps are solidly set in their niches. All the 
rest resembles a toothless jaw. There are two old trees 
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here, — one of them dead ; the other, which is wounded 
at the base, puts forth leaves again every April. Since 
1819*, it has taken to growing across the staircase. 

Men massacred each other in the chapel; and the in¬ 
terior, which has grown (juiet again, is strange. Mass 
lias not been* said tliere since the carnage, but the altar 
liai? been left,*—an altar of common wood upon a base of 
rough-hewn stone. Four whitewashed walls, a door op- 
jiosite the altar, two small arched windows, over the door 
a large wooden crucifix, above the crucifix a square air¬ 
hole stopped up ^vith hay; in a corner, on the ground, an 
old window-sasii, with the ])anes all broken, — such is the 
chapel. Nailed up near the altar is a wooden statue of 
Saint Anne, belonging to the fifteenth century; the head 
of the infant Jesus has betui tarried away by a shot. The 
French, masters of the chapel for a moment and then 
(lislodged, set fire to it. The flames fille.d the building, 
and it became a furnace; the door burned, the flooring 
burned, but th'C wooden crucifix w'as not burned. The fire 
gnaw*ed away the feet, of which only the blackened 
stumps are now to be scHiii; then it stopped. It w’as a 
miracle, say the country people. The Christ-child, which 
lost its head, w’as less fortunate. 

■ The walls arc covered with inscriptions. Near the 
feet of Christ is the name ITenquincz; then these others, 
Condo de Eio Maior, Marques y Marquesa de Almagro 
(Habana\ Tliere are French names with exclamation 
points, in sign of aiigcT. The wall was freshly white¬ 
washed in 1849, for the nations insulted eScJi other 
uyiftm it. 

Tairas at the (toor of this chapel that a body was 
picked up, holding an axe in its hand; it was the body 
of Sub-Lieutenant Legros. 

Gt leaving the chajiel, you see a well on your left 
hand. As there are two wells in this yard, you wonder 
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why this one has no bucket and windlass. Because 
water is no longer drawn from it. Why not ? Because it 
is full of skeletons. 

The last man who drew water from this w’ell was 
Willem van Kylsom; he was a peasant who lived at 
Hougomont, and was gardcmer there. Uu dune 18, 181 o, 
his family took llight, and concealed themselves in £he 
woods. 

The forest round the abbey of Villiers slieltered the 
luckless country people for sev(iral days and nights. 
Even now certain vestiges, sucii as old kiirned trunks of 
trees, mark the site of these po(jr encampments among 
the thickets. * 

* 

Willem van Kvlsom rernai’ied at TTougomont “to take 
care of the castle,’' and hid. himself in a cellar. The 
English discovered him there; he was dragged from liis 
liirking-i)lace, and the frightened men was forced bv 
blows with the liat of a snlm^- to wait on the cfjuibatants. 
They were thirsty, and this Willem brongltu them drink; 
and it was from this well Unit he drew the water. Slany 
drank their last draught there; and this well, from wliich 
so many dead men drank, was destiiuid to die loo. 

After the action, the cor])SCS were hastily interred; 
death has a way of its own of harassing victory, and 
causes pestilence to follow glory. Typhus is an adjunct 
of triumph. This well was deep, and was C(mv(Tted into 
a tomb. Three hundred dead bodie.s wc‘.re thi;own intc» 
it, perhaps with too nnicli haste.' Were they all dead? 
Legend,stiys not. And it seeirfs that, on the night 
after the burial, faint voices were heard callin^^rdiu 
the well. 

This well stands alone, in the centre of the courtyard; 
three walls, half of brick, half of stone, folded like the 
leaves of a screen, and rosemhling a square tower, surro'und 
it on three sides, while the •f(mrth, where the water was 
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drawn, is open. The hack wall has a sort of shapeless 
bull’s-eye opening, probably made by a shell. This tower 
on(fe had a roof, of which only the beams rtimain; and the 
iron braces of the riglit-haud wall form a cross. You 
bend^over and look down into a dticp brick cylinder full 
of gloom. i'Tll round the well the lower part of the wall 
is* liidden by nettles. 

This well has not in front of it the large blue slab 
usually seen at all Belgian wells. Instead, there is a 
frame-work supporting five or six shapeless logs of knotty 
wood, like hug,e bones. There is no bucket, chain, or 
windlass; but^ there is still the stone trough wliich car¬ 
ried of]^ the waste ^tater. The rain-water collects in it; 
from tin^e to time a bird comes from the neighbouring 
forest to drink, •and then flies away. 

One house in this ruin, — the farmhouse, — is still in- 
,habited; and tlui door of this house opens on the courtyard. 
Besides a pretty (rothic lock-plate there is a trefoiled iron 
handle on tltis door. When the Hanoverian lieutenant 
Wifda seized this handle in ordc^r to take shelter in tin? 
farm, French sapper cut off his hand with a blow of 
his»axe. 

The old gardener, Yan Kylsom, who has long been dead, 
w»s grandfather to the family which now occupies the 
house. A gray-headed w’oman said to me: “ I w’as here. 
I was three years old; and my sister, who was older, felt 
frightened and cried. I was carried away to the woods 
in my mother’s arms,'and people put their cars to the 
ground to listen. I imitated the cannon, and said, ‘ Boom, 
Ifbom! ’ ” , 

^fdoor on the left of the yard, as we said, leads into 
the orchard. 

The orchard is ti‘rrible. 

is in tliree parts, — we might almost say in three ficts. 
The first part is a garden; the second the orchard, the 
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third a wood. These three parts liave one common en¬ 
closure, — near the entrance, the buildings of the castle 
and the farm, to the left a hedge, to the right a wall, h-iid 
at the end a wall. The right-hand wall is of brick, the 
lower one of stone. You enter the garden first; it scopes, 
is planted with gooseberry-bushes, choked ’with weeds, 
and ends in a monumental terrace of cut stone wifli 
balusters. It was a seigneurial garden in the first French 
style that lueceded Le Notre; now it is ruins and briers. 
The pilasters are surmounted by globes that resemble 
atone cannon-balls. Forty-three baluster^iare still erect; 
the others are lying in the grass, and nearly all have 
marks of inusket-balls. One fracturtAl baluster isjdaced 
upon its pedestal like a broken leg. ^ 

It was ill this garden, which is lower than the orchard, 
that six light-infantry men of the first regiment, having 
got in and being unable to get out, huntcid down and 
caught like bears in a trap, acce])te,d c‘ombat with two 
Hanoverian com])anies, one of which was •armed with 
rifles. Th(3 Hanoverians lined the balustrade and fired 
down from above, tlui infantry-men replying froni^below; 
six intrepid men against two hundred, and having* no 
shelter but the gooseberry-bushes, took a (piarte.r of an 
hour to die. •- 

You climb a few steps and reach the orchard, properly 
so called. Here, within these few .-^(luare yards, fifteen 
hundred men fell in less than an hour. The wall si^ems 
ready to renew the fight, for the Hiirty-(‘ight loop-holes 
pierced bjf*the English at irrcigular heights may still be 
seen. In front of the sixUumth are t^o English t^ml/s 
made of granite. There are loop-holes in the south wall 
only, for the princi]:)al attack was on that side. This 
wall is concealed on the outside by a quickset hedge. 
The French came up under the im])revSsion that they had 
only to carry this hedge, and found the wall an obstacle 
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and an ambush, the English Guards behind the thirty- 
eight loop-holes firing at once a storm of grape and bul- 
letff; and Soye’s brigade was dashed to pieces against it. 
Thus Waterloo began. 

Th^ orchard, however, was taken; as the Erench had 
no ladde-rs, Cjiey climbed with their nails. A hand-to- 
liftnd tight toi)k place under the trees; the grass was 
soaked with blood; and a battalion from Nassau, seven 
hundred strong, was cut to ])iecos h(;rc. On the outside, 
the wall, against which Kellermann’s two batteries were 
trained, is poclij|markiid with grape. 

This orchard responds like any other to the month of 
May ; jj: has its buttfercu])S and its daisies, the grass grows 
tall, the^plow-horses bnnvse, ro])(;s on which linen is 
hung to dry owupy the ^paci! betwcHui the trees and 
make the visitor bend his head, and as you walk your 
Joot sinks in mole-holes. In the middle of the grass you 
see an uprooted, out-stretched, but still flourishing tree. 
Major lUacktnan leaned against it to die. Ender another 
large tree close by fell the ({(‘.rimiii general Buplat, a 
Erench jrefng(?e belonging to a family that fled upon the 
r(^v^ cation of the (‘diet of Nantes, (dose by, a sickly 
old apple-tree, poulticed with a bandage of straw Jind 
elEjy, hangs its head. Nearly all the ap}>l(i-trees are dy¬ 
ing of old age, and there is not one without its cannon¬ 
ball or bullet. Sk(detons of dead trees abound in this 
orchard ^ crows fly about in the branches ; and at the foot 
of it is a wood full of fiolets. 

Bauduin killed; Toy wounded; fire, slaifghter, car- 
nh^ a stream oj English, Erench, and German blood 
funmisly mingled; a well filled with corpses; the Nassau 
n^giment and the Brunswic^k rc'giment destroyed; Duplat 
killed; Blackman killed ; the English Guards mutilated ; 
twenty Erench battalions besides the forty composing 
Beille’s corps decimated; three thousand men in this 
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castle of Hougomont alone put to tlie sword, gashed, 
butchered, shot, and burned, — all this that a peasant 
may now say to a traveller, “ If you will give me 
three francs, sir, I will tell you all about the battle 
of Waterloo.” 



CHAPTER III. 


JUNE 18, 1815. 

L et us turn back, for that is one of the privileges of 
a storytiller, and place ourselves once again in the 
year 1815, a kittle prior to the period when the matters 
relato^i in the first part of this book begin. 

If it l^ad not rained on the night of tJie 17th and 18th 
of June, 1815,1116 future* of Europe would have been 
changed; a few drops of rain, more or less, caused Napo- 
> loon’s downfall. In order to make Waterloo the end of 
Austerlitz, Providence only requinid a little more rain; 
aikJ a cloinf crossing the sky at a season when rain was 
not expected was enough to overthrow an empire. 

Thejiattle of Waterloo could not begin till half-past 
eli^'CTi, and that gave Pdiicher time to come up. Why ? 
Pecausc) the ground was moist, and the artillery could 
•nftt mana'uvre until it became firmer. 

Na])ol(M)n was an artillery officer, and always showed 
himself one ; this marvellous officer wms at heart the 
man wko, in his report to the Directory after Aboukir, 
said: “ Such a one of our hullHs l illcd sic meny All 
his battles jilans were arranged for projectiles. His key to 
vi^rv was to n^ke the artillery converge at a given 
point. He treated the strategy of the op]iosing general* 
as a citadel, aifd breached it; he crushed the weak point 
with grape-shot, and he began and ended his battles with 
aAillery. There was something of the shari>-shooter in 
his genius. To destroy sciuares, to pulverize regiments, 
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to break lines, to destroy and disperse masses, — to him 
everything depended upon striking, striking, striking in¬ 
cessantly ; and he confided this task to the artillery. It 
was a tremendous method, and, allied to genius, rendered 
this gloomy pugilist of war invincible for lifUien ye[jrs. 

On Jane 18, ISIH, lie relied the more on .his artillery, 
because he hnd the su]>eriority in iiiimhers. Wellington 
had only one hundred and lifty-ninc guns, while Napoleon 
had two hundred and forty. 

Had the earth been dry and the artillery able to move, 
the action would have begun at six A. M. / It would have 
been won and over by two r. M., — three hoars before the 
Prussians’ sudden cliangi* of fortune. * 

How much was Xapoleon to blame for the losf of this 
battle ? Is tlu? shipwri'iik due to the pilot ? 

Was the evident physical decline of Na})oleon at that 
period complicaLtd by a certain mental decline ? Had, 
twenty years of war worn out the blade as well as the 
scabbard, — the soul as well as the body ? Was^ the veteraF 
disastrously disjdayed in the captain ? In a word, was 
this genius, as many historians of repute have bidicjved, 
sufhiring eclipse ? Did he go into a frenzy in order to 
conceal his own weakened ])ow(.irs iroiii himself ? Was he 
beginning to veer with every chance wind ? Was he, —^ a' 
serious matter in a general,— becoming uncjonscious of dan¬ 
ger ? Is there an ago in this class of material great men, 
who may be called the giants of ac’Jion, when gf'-Rius be¬ 
comes short-sighted ? Old age has* no iK)wer over ideal 
genius. With the Dantes and Michael Angelos, old age is 
increase; but is it d(3creasc for the Han^ibals and th^^JBc- 
t napartes ? Had Napoleon lost the direct sense of victory ? 
Had he reached a point where he no longer*saw the shoal, 
divined the snare, or discerned the crumbling edge of tjjie 
abyss ? Could he not scent catastrophe ? Had the man 
4 . who formerly knew every road to victory, and pointed them 
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out with a sovereign finger from his lightning car, now a 
mania for leading the tumultuous legions harnessed to it 
to tfie i)recipice ? Was he attacked at the age of forty-six 
])y suprerpe madness ? Was the Titanic charioteer of 
destinj'’ now only a Phaeton ? 

We do not Jjclieve it. 

•• 

*Ilis ])lan of action, all allow, was a masterpiece. To go 
straight to the centre of the allies’ line; to make a hole 
tlirough the enemy : to cut them in two; to drive the Brit¬ 
ish half back on Hall and the Prussians on Toiigres; to 
carry Mont StiJcsan, seize Brussels, drive the Germans 
into the Khino*aiid tlni English into the sea, — all this 
was contained in this battle according to Napoleon ; after¬ 
ward, he^iould s(*-e. 

We need hardly say that we do not pretend to tell the 
story of Waterloo liijre ; one of tiie scenes of the drama 
^e are recounting is connectcid with this battle, but the 
story of Waterloo has been already told and discussed in 
ajiiasterly nfiiincr from one point of view by Napoleon, 
from another by a whole galaxy of historians. For our 
part, we Jeave liistorians to contend; we are only a dis- 
tantfftvitness, a passer-by along tlie plain, a seeker bending 
over the earth moulded of human flesh, and perhaps taking 
app^iarances for realities; w’e possess neither the military 
practi(ie nor the strategic ability which authorize a sys¬ 
tem. In our oj)iiiion, a chain of accidents governed both 
captains at Waterloo ; and when destiny, that mysterious 
culprit, comes upon the* scene, we jndge, like the people, 
that simple-minded judge. • 



CHAPTEK IV, 

A. 

T hose who wish to form a distinct idcft of the hat^le 
of Wntorloo, need only imagine a cnj)ital A laid on 
the ground. The left leg of the A is the Nivelles road, 
the right one the Genappe road, while the cross-livie of 
the A is the hollow road running from Ohaine to Braine 
TAlleud. The top of the A is Mont St Joan, where Wel¬ 
lington is; the leit lower tip is Hougomont, where Keille 
is with Jerome Bonaparte; the right, lower point is La Belle 
Alliance, wh(jre Napoleon is. A little helow <4110 point 
where the cross-line of the A ineets and intersects the 
right leg,*^is La Hayc Sainte; and in the centre of this 
cross-line is the exact spot where thei-hattle was decided. 
It is here that the lion is placed, — the involuntary symbol 
of the heroism of the Irnjierial Guard. 

The triangle formed at the top of the A^ by the, two 
legs and the cross-line, is the plateau of Mont St. »lean. 
The dispute for this plateau was the whole battle. 
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The wings of the two armies extend to the right and 
left of the Genappe and Nivellcs roads, — D’Erlon facing 
PictoTi, Iteille facing Hill. 

Hehiiid the tip of the A, behind the plateau of St. Jean, 
is the forest of Soignies. 

As for tiie* ])lain itself, imagine a vast, undulating 
grotind ; each*slop(i commands the next slope, and all the 
slopes rise to Mf)nt St. Jean, where they end in the forest. 

Two ho.stile armi(‘s on a battle-field arc; two WTestlers; 
it is a haiid-to-liand contest. One tries to throw the 
other; they cliny to anything, — a biisli affords a sup¬ 
port; the coriity- of a. wall is an epaulenient; for want 
of a hut or two to shelter it, a regiment gives way; 
an unevenness in the ground, a cross-])ath at the right 
momciiit, a wood, a ravine*, may arrest the heel of that 
colossus called an army, and prevent its retreat. The 
one who leaves the titdd is beaten ; and henee the lie- 
cessity for the res])Oiisible chief to examine the small¬ 
est clump of trees and invc‘stigate the slightest rise in 
the gTOuiid. 

The two generals had attentively studied the ]daiu of 
Mont St. Jean, now known as the field of Watcirloo. In 
the previous year, Wellington, with jireseient sagacity, 
had examined it as suitable for a groat battle. On this 
ground, and for this duel of June 18, Wellington had the 
favourable position, and Napoleon tlic unfavourable one; 
for the Eijglish army was above, the French army below. 

It is ulmost superfluous to sketch here the appearance 
of Na])oleon, mounted, And wdth his telescope iniys hand, 
as ho .^^pcared on tl^ heights of Kossomme at the dawn 
of June 18. Before we show him, all the world has seen 
him. The calm profile under the little hat of the Brienne 
school, the green uniform, the white facings concealing 
the decoratiems, the great-coat concealing the epaulets, 
the edge of red ribbon under tlie waistcoat, the leather 

• VOL. II. — 2 
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breeches, the white horse with its housings of purple vel¬ 
vet, having in the corners crowned N’s and eagles, the 
riding-boots drawn over silk stockings, tlie silver spurs, 
the sword of Marengo, — the whole appearance of the last 
of the CtTsars rises before every mind, applauded by some, 
and regarded sternly by others. * 

This figure hns for a long time shut out all light. This 
was owing to a certain legendary dimness wliitsh most 
heroes evolve, and which always cointeals the truth for a 
longer or shorter period; but now we have history and 
light. 

That light called history is pitiless. It has this strange 
and divine peculiarity, that, all light as it is, and })c,cause 
it is light, it often throws shadows over spots Juminous 
before; it makes of the same man two difierent phantoms, 
and one attacks the other, execute.s justice on it, and the 
darkness of the despot struggles with the lustre of the 
captain. Hence comes a truer ])roportion in the final judg¬ 
ment of nations; Ikabylon violat(‘d, dimimslies Al(?xan- 
der; Home enchained, diminishes Caesar; Jerusalem 
slain, diminishes Titus. Tyranny follows the tyrant; and 
it is a misfortune for a man to leave behind him a night 
which wears liis form. 



CHAPTEPt V. 


THE QEID OBSCURUM OF BATTLES. 

A ll tlic world knows the first p]ias(? of this battle, — 
a tronhled,t luieertaiii, hesitating 0])eiiiTig, danger¬ 
ous for both armies, hut more so for the English than 
the Frencjii. 

It had rjjined all niglit; the ground was soaked; the 
rain had colleettul in hollows of tlui plain as in tubs ; at 
certain points the aniniunition wagons sank up to the 
a.\le-treos, aiid the girths of the horses drij)ped with liquid 

mud. If tlie wheat and barley laid low by this mass <jf 

«• •/ 

movjnjj vehicles liad not filled the ruts and made a litter 
under the wheels, any movement, {!S])eeially in lhc‘ val- 
hivs, in t^ie direction of l^apelotte, would have been 
impossn)le. 

The battle began late, for Napoleon, as we have ex- 
plaimfl, was accustomed to hold his artillery in hand like 
a i)istol, aiming first at om^ point, then at another, of the 
battle; and he resolved to wait until the batteries could 
gallop freely, and for this purpose it was nticessary that 
the sun should appear aiuf dry the ground. But the sun 
did not come out; it was no longer the meeting-pljTce of 
Ausbuli^. When t^^. first cannon-shot was fired, the 
English general, Colville, drew out his watch, and saw that 
it was twenty-five ininutes to twelva 

Tlie action began furiously, V- more furiously, perhaps, 
than tne Emperor desired, — with the J’rench left wing 
resting on Hougomout. At the same time Napoleon at- 
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tacked the centre l\y hurling Quiot’s hrignde on La Haye 
Sainte, and Ney pushed the French right wing against the 
English left, which rested on Papidutte. 

The attack on Hougonioiit was, tt> a certain extent, a 
feint; for the ])lan was to attract Wellington thither, and 
make him swerve to the left. This ])lan would have suc¬ 
ceeded had not the four cuin]>anies of Guards and i*er- 
poncher’s Belgian division tirjuly held tlie ])osition, and 
Wellingtcm, instead of massing his troops, found it only 
necessary to send as a re-enfur(;ement four num^ compa¬ 
nies of Guar<ls and a hattalion of Bruns»vickers. 

The attack of the French right on PajK'dotte was calcu¬ 
lated to destroy the Knglisli left, cut off tin* Bru"sels road, 
bar the passage for any possilde Prussians, .h'^rce Mont 
St Jean, drive Wellington hack on TIougoinont, thence 
cui Braine I’Alleud, and thence on Hall; nothing could 
he ])lainer. With the exception of a few incidents, Pus 
attack succeeded; for Paptdotte was taken and La Haye 
Sainte carried. ' 

There is a detail to be noticed here. Tn the English 
infantry, especially in lv(uni>t’s brigade, tln‘r(i were many 
raw recruits ; and these young soldiers valiantly withstood 
the well trained infantry. Their iiujxperience extricated 
them fiiKily from their dilemma, and they did excellent 
work as sharp-shooters. The, soldier when thrown out 
as a skirmisher, heiiig left to some extent to his own re¬ 
source's, becomes, as it were, his own generah; and tliesc 
recruits showed som(‘,thing of the P'rench ingenuity and 
fury. * These novic<is displayed dash, and it displeased 
Wellington. 

After the taking of La ITayc Sainte, the battle wavered. 

There is an obscure interval in this day, between 
twelve and four; the middle portion of the battlp is al¬ 
most indistinct and participates in the gloom of tlfe fray. 
A twilight reigns over it, and we perceive vast fluctua- 
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tions in the mist, a dizzy mirage, the panoydy of war at 
that day, unknown in our times; darning colpacks; dy¬ 
ing sabretache,s; cross-bidts; ]:)ouches for grcmades; 
Hussar doljnans; r(‘d boots with countless wrinkles; 
heavy f,hakps ^ wreathed with gold braid; the black 
Brunswick infpntry mingled witlx the scarlet infantry of 
England, the English soldiers wearing clumsy round 
white pads for epaulets; the Hanoverian light-horse 
with their leathern helmets, brass straj)s, and red horse¬ 
tails ; the Highlanders with their bare knees and motley 
plaids, and the l<!<ng white gaiters of our Grenadiers, — 
pictures, but nolf strategic lines; what Salvator Kosa, but 
not Gribe<iuval, would have revelled in. 

A certaiil amount-of tempest is always mingled with a 
battle, quid ohscvhini, quid, dupuma. Each historian 
traces to some extent the particular featui*e that pleases 
hi,m in the hurly-burly. Whatever the combinations of 
the generals may be, the collision of armed masses have 
incrleviable el)l>s and dows; in action, the two ])lans of 
the leaders enter into each other, and their shape is de¬ 
stroyed. One point on the d(dd of battle devours m(»re 
combV'^ants than aimther, like more or less spongy soils 
which soak xip water more or less (juickly. More sol- 
diers^iust be poured out tluTc than the leader wished. 
Unforeseen outlays. The line of battle doats and 
winds like a thread; stn^ams of blood dow illogically; 
fronts of rtTinies undulate; regiments as they advance 
or retreat form ca])es aipl gulfs, and all these shpals are 
continually shifting their position, — where infantr/st(»od, 
artiller)^ is ; where ij^tillery was, cavalry dash in. The 
battalions are like smoke; there was something there, 
but when you look for it, it has disappeared. Tlie dark 
mass(^ advanxie and r(^treat\a breath from the tomb 
impels, drives back, swells, and disperses those tragic 
multitudes. What is a battle ? An oscillation. The im- 
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mobility of a mathematical plan expresses a minute, and 
not a day. To paint a battle, recpiires one of those power¬ 
ful painters who have chaos in their brushes. Itembrandt 
is worth more tlian Vandermeulin; for Vandermeulin, 
exact at midday, is incorrect at three o’clock. Cioometry 
errs, and the hurricjine alone is true; and it is this that 
gives Folard the riglit to contradict Polybius. Let us 
add that there is always a certain moment in which the 
battle degenerates into a combat, is })articularized and 
broken up into countless detailed facts which, to borrow 
the expression of Na})ole(>n liiinself, “bcvlong rather to the 
biograjdiy of regiments than to the hisLiry of the army.” 
The historian, in sucli a case, has the evident right to 
summarize. He can only catch the ])riucipaboutlines of 
the struggle ; and no one narrator, however conscientious 
he may be, can fix a])sulut(dy the form of that horrible 
cloud which is called a battle. 

This, which is true of all great armed collisions, is 
peculiarly a])plicable to Waterloo. Still, at a certain 
moment in the afternoon the battle began to assume 
settled shape. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

POUR O'CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON. 

A bout four o’clock, the situation of the English 
army was serious. The Prince of Orange com- 
mancled the ’centre, Hill the right, and Picton the left. 
The Prince of Orange, desperate and intrepid, shouted to 
the DutcJi Belgians : “ Nassau Brunswick, never yield an 
inch.^ Hill, fearfully weakened, had just fallen back on 
Wellington’s forces, while Picton w’as dead. At the very 
moillont wlien the English took from the French the flag 
of the 105th line regiment, the French killed General 
Picton with a bullet through his head. The battle had 
two bases'of action for Wellington, — Hougomont and La 
Haye Sainte. Hougomont still held out, though on fire, 
while La Haye Sainte was lost. Of the German battalion 
that <i 3 fended it, fgl-ty-two men only survived; all the 
officers but five were killed or taken prisoners. Three 
thousand combatants had boon massacred in that barn; a 
serg^nt of the English Gitords, the foremost boxer in 
England, and reputed invuln^able by his comrade, was 
killed there by a French dn^mer-boy. Baring was 
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dislodged, and Alten put to the sword; several flags had 
been lost, — one belonging to Allen’s division and one to 
the Luneburg battalion, which was borne by a prince of 
the Deux-ponts family. The Scotch (Irays no longer 
existed; Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons were cut to pieces,— 
that brave cavalry had given way before the lancers of 
Bro and the cuirassiers of Travers. Of twelve liundred 
horses, only six hundred remained; of thn^c; lieutenant- 
colonels, two were laid low, — Hamilton wounded, and 
Mather killed. Ponsonby had fallen. i>itirced by seven 
lance-thrusts; Gordon was dead; ^lardh was dead; and 
two divisions, the fifth and tlie sixth, were destroyed. 

Ilouuomont attacked, La Have Sainte taken, but one 
difficult point remained, — the centre, which slid held out. 
Wellington re-enforced it; he recalled Hill from Merle- 
Braine, and Chassd from liraine rAllcnid. 

The centre of the English army, wliich was slightly 
concave, very dense and compact, was strongly .situated ; 
it occupied the plateau of Mont St. Jean, having the 
village behind it, and before it the slojic, whiedi at that 
time was rather steep. It w’as sui)ported by that strong 
stone house, which at that period belonged to the domain 
of Nivelles, wdiich stood at the cros.s-rojnl, and dated from 
the sixteenth century. It was so well hnilt that the 
cannon-balls rebounded without doing it any injury. 
All round the ])latcaii the English had cut through the 
hedges at ccjrtaiii sjaits, formed ^end)ra.sure.s hi the haw¬ 
thorns, tljrust guns between branplies, and l()C)])-holed the 
shrubs, their artillery was amhuscaded under the 
bram])les. This Ihinic task, incontertahly anthori'^sed hy 
the rules of \var, wdiich permit snares, was so well done 
that Haxo, who was .sent l.y the Einpi'i’br at nine o’clock 
in the morning to reconiioLre the enemy’s J>atteries saw 
nothing of it, and returned to tell Napoleon that there w*as 
no obstacle, except tin*" barricades blocking the Nivelles 
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and Genappe roads. It was the season when the wheat 
is stjjl standing, and along the edge of the plateau a 
battalion of Kempt’s brigade, the 95th, was lying in the 
tall corn. • 

Thu* assure,d and supported, the centre of the Anglo- 
Dutch army in a good position. 

The peril of this ])ositioii was the forest of Soignies, at 
that time contiguous to the battle-field and intersected 
by the ponds of Oroenendael and lioitsfort. An army 
could not retreat without being dispersed, regiments 
would have been’brokeii up at once, and the artillery lost 
in the marshe!l. A retreat, accfjrding to the opinion 
of scver£j professional men, contradicted, it is true, by 
others, wojild have bcicn a rout. 

Wellington addbd to this centre one of Chass^’s bri¬ 
gades removed from the right wing, one of Wieke’s 
licigades from the left wing, and Clinton’s division. He 
gave to his English, — Halkc'tt’s reginumts, Mitchell’s 
brigade, and'Maitland’s Guards, — as epaiilements and 
count(‘Tforts, the Brunswick infantry, the Nassau con¬ 
tingent, •Kielmansegge’s Hanoverians, and Ompteda’s 

Oeririfins. He had thus twentv-six battalions under his 

« 

hand; as Charras says, “ the right wing deployed behind 
the Centre,” An enormous battery was masked by i?arth- 

i; 

bags, at the very spot where what is calk'd the Museum 
of Waterloo now stands; and Wellington also had in a 
little hollftw, SoiiK'i’st't’s Dragoon Guards, numlxTing one 
thousand four hundred sabres. They were the other 
moiety of the justly celebrated English cavalry; Pensonby 
destroyed, Somerset^l’emaincid. 

The battery which, had it been completed, would have 
been almost a fedoubt, wjis ranged behind a very low 
garden wall, hastily lined wl^i sandbags, and a wide slope 
of earth. This work was uoKfinished. as there was not 
time to palisade it. 
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Wellington, restless but impassive, was mounted, and 
remained the whole day in tlui same attitude, jMst in 
front of the old mill of Mont St. Jean, which still exists, 
and under an elm-tree, which an Englishman, an enthu¬ 
siastic Vandal, afterward bought for two hundred* francs, 
cut down, and carried away. Wellingto.n was coldly 
heroic; bullets rained about him, and his aide-de-camp 
Gordon was killed at his side. Lord Hill, ptniiting to 
a luirsting shell, said to him, “My lord, wiiiit are your 
instructions, and wliat ordcirs do you leave us, if you are 
killed?” “Do as I am doing,” Wellington answered. 
To Clinton he said laconically, “Hold t»ut here to the 
last man.” The day was evidently turning badly, and 
Wellington cried to his old comrades of Vit|.oria, Tala- 
vera, and Salamanca, “ Boys, can ycAi think of giving 
way ? Remember old England ! ” 

About four o’clock the English line fell back. All i>t 
once nothing was visible on the crest of the plateau but 
artillery and sharp-shooters; the rest had disappeared. 
The r«'giments, dislodged by French shot and shell, 
fell back into the hollow, which is now intersected by a 
lane leading to the farm of Mont .St. Jean. A*retro- 
grade movement began; the English front withdr(;w. 
Wellington fell back. “The beginning of a retreat!” 
cried Napoleon. 



CHAPTEPt VIL 

NAPOLEOIS^ IN' GOOD IIGMOUR. 

T he Empoior tlion^di ill, and suf'lbring when on horse* 
hi^ck from a local trouble, had never been in bet¬ 
ter hiimcvir than that day. From early morning his 
impenetrability smiling; and on June 18, 1815, 

that profound soul, masked with marble, was radiant. 
The man who had been sombre at Austtirlitz was gay 
at Waterloo. The greatest favourites of destiny offer 
tliesg contradietiuns; for our joys are a shadow, and the 
supreme smile belongs to (lod alone. 

llidct jOcesaTj rompeius Jlehit, the legionaries of the 
Fulmiiiatrix legion used to say. On that occasion Pom- 
pey was not destined to weep, but it is certain that 
Cie^r laughed. 

At one o’clock in the morning, amid rain and storm, 
he e.xplored with Pertrand the hills near Rossomme, and 
was pleased to see the long line of English fires lighting 
up the horizon from Frischemont to Prainii TAlleud. It 
seemed to him as if destiny, whom he had agreed'^to meet 
t>n a ^jxed day on^the field of Waterloo, was punctual. 
He stop])ed his horse, and remained for some time mo¬ 
tionless, watching the lightning and listening to the 
thunfier. The fatalist wa5>heard to east into the night 
the^ mysterious words, AgPS^.” Napoleon was mis¬ 
taken ; they were no longer agx^^ed. 
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He did not sleep for a niomont; every instant of the 
past night had been marked witli joy for him. He^ rode 
through the entire line of miiiii guards, sto])piiig every 
now and then to speak to the sentinels. Ajb half-past 
two he heard the sound of a column marching near 
Ilougomont, and believed for a moment j-liat it was a 
retreat on "Wellington’s ])art. He said to Bertrand, “ I he 
English rear-guard is })reparing to de(‘amp. I sliall take 
prisoners the six thousand English who have just lamhul 
at Osteiid.” He talked cheerfully, and regained the 
spirits he displayed during the laudifig of March 1, 
when he ]K>inted out to his grand marshakthe enthusias¬ 
tic peasant of the Juan tlulf and said, “ "Well, Bertrand, 
here is a re-enforcement already.” On the nigl^^t between 
June 17 and 1«S, he made' fun of AWllington. “ This 
little Englishman needs a lesson.” said Napoleon. The 
rain became twic'c as violent. And it thundered whil^* 
the Emperor was s]»eaking. 

At half-past three he lost one illusi»>n; officers sent,to 
reconnoitre informed him that tlui enemy was making no 
movement. Nothing was stirring, not a siiighj bivouac 
fire was extinguish(*d, and the English army was sl’e<»ping. 
The silence was profound on eartli; there was no noi.se save 
in the heavens. At four o’clock a peasant was brought 
in by the scouts; this ])easant had served as guide to a 
brigade of English cavalry, probably Vivian’s brigade, 
which was on its way to a i)osition on the extrewie left, in 
the village cf Ohain. At five o’clock two Belgian de¬ 
serters ‘informed him that they fiad just hJt their regi¬ 
ment, and that the Englisli army nreant figlitiiig.^ “All 
the better,” criiid Na])oleon; “ 1 w’ould sooner crush them 
than drive them hack ! ” 

At daybreak he dismoumj^id in the mud^ on the ^loy>c 
at the turn in the Planct^ul road, had a kitchen ffibh; 
and a peasant chair brought from the farm of Bossomme, 
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sat clown with a truss of straw for a carpet, and laid on 
th(3 t^ble the map of the hattlii-field, saying to Soult, “ It 
is a ]3retty clieckor-board.” 

(.)wiiig to the rain during tli(3 night the commissariat 
wagouft, wliicih stuck in tlui muddy roads, did not arrive 
hy day])realv. . The troo])s had not slept, wt‘re wet through 
anil fasting; but tliis did not })revent Napoleon from ex¬ 
claiming cheerfully to Soult, “ W^e have ninety chances out 
of a hundn'd in our fjivour.” At eight oVtlock the Emiier- 
or’s breakfast was bn)ught, and he invited several generals 
to share it with fiiiu. While breakfasting, somebody said 
that Wellington liad been the last evening but one at a 
ball in Ihussels, given by tin; I)uch('ss of Uichiiiond; and 
Soult, the rough soldier with his nrchbishoj)’s face, re- 
markt'd, “ The baM will be to-day,” The Emperor teased 
Ney bn saying, ‘^Wellington will not be so sini])le as to 
wuit for your Majesty.” This was his usual manner. 
“ He was fond of a joke,” says Ehniry de {lhaboulou. 
“The basis o/ his character was a pleasant humour,” says 
Clourgaud. “He abounded with jijsts more peculiar than 
witty,” says Benjamin Constant. This gay(‘ty of the 
giant" ih w^orth dwelling on. It was lie who called his 
(Irenadiers “(Jrowlcrs;” ho pinc.hed their cars and 
prtlM their mustaches. “ The Em]>er(jr w'as always 
playing tric'ks with us,” was the remark made by one 
of them. During tlio mysterious jiassage from Elba to 
Fnincc, ori February 27, on the o])en s(‘a, the French brig 
of war, the “Ze])hyr,” met the “Inconstant,” on board 
which Napoleon was (concealed, and inquiring ai^er Na¬ 
poleon, the Emperor, who still wore in his hat the white 
and violet cockade studded with bees, which he had 
ado])ted at Elba, hinisidf laughingly took up the speak- 
ing-t^umpet, jind answered, \The Emyn'ror is quite well.” 
A ifan who jests in this way^ on familiar terms with 
events. Najiolcoii indulged in Kweral outbursts of this 
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laughter during the breakfast at Waterloo. After break¬ 
fast he reilected for a (juarter of an hour; then two gen¬ 
erals sat down on the truss of straw, each with a pen in 
his hand and a sheet of paper on his knee., and the 
Emperor dictated the plan of the battle. 

At nine o’clock, when the Erench army, ecjielonned and 
moving in five ctdunins, began to de})loy, — the divisions^in 
two lines, the artillery between the brigades, the bands in 
front, —as they played the march, drums rattling and Im- 
gles braying (a powerful, mighty, j(»yous army, a sea 
of bayonets, swords, and helmets on the horizon), the 
Em})eror, much airected, twice exclaimed, “ Magniticent! 
magnificent! ” 

Between nine and lialf-past ten, although it seems in¬ 
credible, the whole army took up position, and was drawn 
u}) in six lines, forming, to repeat the Emperor’s exi)res- 
sion, “the figure of six V’s.” A few minutes aft(‘r th'^ 
formation of the line, and in the midst of that ])rofound 
silence, like that wliich heralds a storm and wliich pre¬ 
cedes the battle, the Emperor, siuiing three tw(dve-pounder 
batteries defile, which had been detaclu*d by his orders 
from the brigades of D’Erlon, Kcille, and Lobriu and 
which were intended to begin the action by taking Mont 
St. Jean at the spot where the Nivelles and (fijiiVijjpe 
roads cross, ta])ped llaxo on tlie shoulder, and said, “ There 
are twenty-four pretty girls, Cltaujral.” 

Sure of the result, hc‘ encouraged with a smile ns it 
passed, the company of sappers of the first corps, which he 
had sel6cted to barricade Mont St. Jean so soon as the vil¬ 
lage was carried. All this security war only crossedjiy one 
word of haughty pity ; seeing on his left, at the spot wh(;re 
a large tomb now stands, the admirable Scotch Grays, 
massed with their superb h^( !ses, he .said,“It is a j)ity.” 

Then he mounted liis^ horse, rode toward Rossomme, 
and selected as his obse Vatory a narrow strip of grass on 
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the right of the road running from Genappc to Brussels, 
which was his second station during the battle. Tlie 
third Station, — the one he took at seven in the evening, 
between La Belle Alliance and La Have Sainte, — is f(jr- 
midable; it*is a lofty mound which still exists, and behind 
which flie ChiaVd was massed in a hollow. Around this 
mound the balls ricocluitted on the bed of the road 


and reached Napoleon. As at Brienne, shot and shell 
whistled about his lujad. Almost at the spot whore his 
liorse’s hoofs stood, canrujii-balls, old sabre-blades, and 
shapeless rust-ciat^n projectiles, smhra rubiyiac, have been 
picked up; a fe^v years ago a live shell, caliber GO, was 
dug up, still chai'g(*d, and with its fuse broken off even 
with the f)onib. It was at this last post that the Emperor 
said to his guide, Lacosto, a, hcfetile and territied peasant, 
who was fastened to the saddle C)f a hussar, and who tried 
at each volley of canister to hide himself behind Napo¬ 
leon, “ You ass, it is shameful; you will be killed wdth a 
ball^ in the back.” The person who writes those linos 
himselt found, whihi digging in the sand on this mound, 
the remains of a shell rotted by tlu*. rust of forty-six j^ears, 
and bij.S3 of old iron -which broke like sticks of barley- 
sugar between his fingers. 

Everybody knows that the undulations of the plains 
on which the encounter bctwc^en Napoleon and Welling¬ 
ton took place, are no long(ir as th('y were on June 18, 
1815. By inking from this mournful plain the material 
for a monument, it w-as deprived of its real surface, and 
history, disconcerted, no longer recogniz(Hl itself; ia order 
to glori^’ it, it was jiisfigured. When Widlington saw 
Waterloo twt) years after, he exclaimed, “ My battle-field 
has been altered!” Wliere the huge pyramid of earth 


surmounted by a lion now stalls, there was a hill sloping 
gentlj^toward *the Nivelles roM, but which on the side 
toward Genappe was almost an o^garpmeiit. The eleva- 
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tion of tills escarpment may still lie measured by the 
lieight of tlio einiiieiicos on wliicli two great tombs, which 
line the road from tJenap]>e to lirussels, stand, —the Eng¬ 
lish tomb on the left, the German tomb on the right. 
There is no ErencJi tomb, — for France, the whole plain 
is a sepulehm. Thanks to the thousands of cart-loads of 
earth employed in building the mound, which is one hun¬ 
dred and tifty feet high, and half a mile in circumference, 
tlie plateau of Mont St. Jean is now accessible by a gentle 
incline; but on the day of the battle, and especially on the 
side of La Haye Saiiite, it was steep :.nd abrui)t. The 
incline was so sharp that the English gi),nners could nt)t 
see tlie farm ben(*ath them in the bottom of the valley, 
which was the centre of the fight. On .Fune 18, 1815, 
rain had rendered this steep road more dillieult; an»l the 
troops not only had to climb up, but slii)pe(l in the mud. 
Along the crest of th(‘- ])hiteau ran a sort of ditch, whose 
presence it was imj)ossilil(i for a distant observer to guess. 

What was this ditch ? We will t(dL you. Braine 
I’Alleud is a Belgian village, and Ohain is another \ these 
villages, both concealed in liollows, are connected by a 
road about a league and a half in length, whiefi trav(*.rses 
an undulating plain, and fre([mintly buries itself between 
hills, so as to become at certain spots a ravine. 
as to-day, this road crossed the crest of the plateau of 
Mont St. Jean, betw(^en the. higliways from Genappe and 
Xivelles; but it is now leveJ with the groined, wliilc at 
tliat time it was a hollow wa‘y. The two slopes have 
been r 4 ;moved to form the monumental mound. Tliis road 
was, and still is, a trench f(>r the gr(;ater ])art of the dis¬ 
tance, — a hollow trench, in some ])laces twelve f?*et deep; 
whose scarf)ed sides were washed away, here and there by 
winter rains. Accidents occurred there ; the road was so 
narrow where it entcred^pjraine I’Alleud tliat a wa^^^farcr 
was crushed by a wag^n, as is proved by a stone cross 
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standing near the graveyard, which gives the name of the 
dead ;nan as “ Bernard Debrye, merchant of Brussels,” 
and the date, “ February, 1637.” ^ It was so deep on the 
plateau of Jdont 8t. Jean that a peasant, one Mathieu 
Nicaise; was crushed there in 1783 by a land-slide, as is 
proved by another stone cross, the top of which disaj)- 
peared in the excaAmtions; but the ovortlirown ])edestal is 
still visible on the grassy slope to the left of the road be¬ 
tween La Hayc Saiiito and the farm of Mont St. Jean. 

On the day of tlie battle, this hollow way, whose exist¬ 
ence there was nc'thing to reveal, — a trencli on the top of 
the escarpment, a rut hidden in the earth, —was invisible, 
that is tq.say, terri])le. 

J I). O. M. 

WAS CRUSHED HERB 
BY ACCIDENT 
UNDFJl A WAGON 
M. BEFiNARD 
1)E BRYE MERCHANT 
OF BRUSSELS THE 

OF FEBRUARY, 1637. 
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CHAPTEK VTIT. 


THE EMPEROR ASKS THE GUIDE A QUESTION. 


O N the nioniiiig of Waterloo, then, Napoleon was 
cheerful, lie had reason to he so, for the plan 
he had drawn np was adiiiiraLle. 

Once the hattle liad hegiin, its various incidents,— 
the resistance of nougoiiiont; the tenacity of La Haye 
Sainte; Baudiiin killed and Foy disabled; the unex- 
])ectod Avail against which Soye’s brigade was broken; 
the fatal stu]>idity of Ouilleiuinot, who had no j>etards 
or powder-bags to destroy tin; farm gates; the miring of 
the artillery; tlie fifteen guns without escort captured 
by Uxbridge in a holloAv Avay; the slight effect of tin* 
shells falling in the English lines, which bi|ried them¬ 
selves in the moist ground, and only ]>roduced Ybh'aiio 
of mud, so that the trooj)s were merely plaster(‘d witli 
dirt; the futility of Piret’s demonstration against Braine 
I’Alleud, and tlie wliole of liis cavalry, fifteen squadrons, 
almost annihilated; the English right badly dis(|uieted 
and the left much injured; Ney’s strange mistake in 
massing instead of echchmnino tl:^ four divisions of tlie 
first Corps; a depth of twenty-seVen ranks and a line of 
two hundred men given up in tbfs way to grape-shot 
and canister; the frightful gaps made by cannon-balls 
in these masses; the attacking columns disorganized; 
the side battery suddei^^y unmasked on their flank; 
Bourgeois, Donzelot, an.rDurutte in danger; Q,u*.:)t re¬ 
pulsed; Lieutenant V'.ot, that Hercules from the Poly- 
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technic School, wounded as he was heating in with an 
axe the gates of La Haye Sainte, under the tremendous 
fire of the English barricade on the Genappe road; Mar- 
cognet’s division caught between infantry and cavalry, 
sliot down at close range among the wlieat by Best and 
Pack, and put to the sword by Ponsonby; its battery of 
seven guns sjiiked; the Prince of Saxe Weimar holding, 
and keeping in defiance of Count d’Erlon, both Erische- 
mont and Smohaiii; the flags of tlie 105th and 45th 
regiments caj)tured; the I’russian black Hussar arresUul 
by tlie scouts of the flying column of thre(j liundred 
chasseurs, wlio were beating the country between Wavre 
and Plancenoit; the alarming things wliich tliis man 
said; Grouci'y's delay; tlu^ fifteen hundred men killed 
in less than an hour in tlu^ orchard of Houg(»mont; the 
eighteen hundred laid low in an even shortc^r space of 
tiiee round La Haye Sainte, — all these stormy iiundents, 
passing like battle-clouds ])et‘ore Napoleon, had scarce 
disturbed his gLince or cast a gloom over that imperial 
face. Napoleon was accustomed to look steadily at war. 
He nev(ir r(ickoned up the agonizing details. He cared 
little icr figures, provided that they gave the total,— 
victory. If the beginning went wrong, he was not 
alaniicfi, as he believed himself master and owner of 
the end. He knew how to wait, and treated destiny as 
an eipial. He seemed to say to fate, “ You would not 
dare! ” 

* 

One-half light, one-half shade, Napoleon felt himself 
protected in good and tolerated in evil. There was, T)r ho 
fiuicied tivere was, a (.’tf)nnivance, we might say, almost 
a complicity in his favour on the part of events, equiv¬ 
alent to the anci(‘nt invulnerability. Y'et, when a man 
has behind him the Beresina, Lt i])zig, and Fontainebleau, 
it seej is as if he might In* distrustful of Waterloo. A 
mysterious frown becomes visible cw, the face of Heaven. 
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When Wellington retreated, Napoleon trembled. He 
suddenly saw the platciau of Mont St. Jean deserted, 
and the van of the English army disappear. It was 
rallying, but was out of sight. 

The Emperor half rose in his stirrups, and the light¬ 
ning of victory flashed from his eyes. If Wellington 
wore driven l)ack into the forest of Soigiiies and de¬ 
stroyed, it would ])e the final overthrow of England by 
France. It would be Cressy, Toitiers, Malplaquet, 
and Kami Hies avenged. The man of Marengo would 
erase Agincourt. 

The Emperor, wliile meditating on this tremendous 
issue, swept the battle-tiidd with his glass. His 
Guards, standing at ease behind him, gazed at him with 
a sort of religious awe. He considered, he examined the 
slopes, noted the inclines, scrutinized the chimj)S of 
treiis, the patches of barley, and the paths. He scorned 
to count every tuft of gorse. He lof)ked with some 
intentness at the English barricadcis,— two large masses 
of felled trees, the one on the Gena]>pe road defended by 
two guns (the only ones of all the English artillery 
which commanded the extreme end of the battle-field), 
and the one on the Nivelles road, behind which flashed 
the Butch bayonets of Chasse’s brigade. He rebaarked 
near this barricade the old white chaj)el of St. Nicholas, 
which stands at the corner of the cross-road leading to 
Braine TAlIeud. He bent down and spoke in a low 
voice to the guide Lacostc. ,T4ie guide shook his head 
with a probably pcTfidious negative. 

The Emperor drew himself up &nd reflected.* 

Wellington had retired. 

All that was needed now was to complete this retreat 
by an overthrow. A » 

Napoleon hurriedlw^tumed and sent off a messenger 
at full speed to Pp^s to announce that the battle was 
won. 
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Napoleon was one of those geniuses from whom 
thunder issues. 

He had just found his thunder-bolt. 

He gave,Milhaud’s cuirassiers orders to carry the 
plateau* of l^ont St. Jean. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


A SUEPRISE. 

T hey were three thousand five hundred in number, 
and formed a front a quarter of a league in length. 
They were gigantic men, mounted on colosoal horses. 
They formed twenty-six squadrons, and had behind 
them, as a support, Lefebvre Desnouette’s division, 
comx)Osed of one hundred and sixty picked men at arms, 
the chasseurs of the Guard, eleven hundred and iiinet^y- 
seven men, and the lancers of the Guard, eight hundred 
and eighty lancets. They wore helmets without plumes, 
and cuirasses of wrought steel, with horse-pistols in 
their holsters and straight sabres. In the morning the 
whole army had admired them as they came up lit nine 
o’clock, with bugles sounding, while all the bands 
played “Let us watch o’er the emi)ire’s safety,” in 
close column, with one battery on their Hank, the other 
in their centre, and de])loyed in two ranks between the 
roads to Genappe and Frischemont, taking their place 
in that powerful second line ,so skilfully formed by 
Napoleon, which, having at its extreme left Keller- 
mann’s cuirassiers and on its extreme right M'lhaud’s 
cuirassiers, seemed to be endowed with two wings of 
steel. 

The aide-de-camp Bernard carried to them the Em¬ 
peror’s order. Ney dre^'" his sword and placed hiB: alf 
at their head, and the^^nighty squadrons started. 
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Then a terrible sight was seen. 

The whole of this cavalry, with raised sabres, with 
standards Hying, and formed in columns by divisions, 
descended, •with one movement and as one man, with 
the precisiovj o/ a bronze battering-ram opening a breach, 
the Jiill of La dkdle Alliance. Thciy enteri‘d the dread¬ 
ful valley in which so mflny men had already fallen, 
disappeared in the smoke, and then, emerging from the 
gloom, re~aj)peared on tlie other side, still in a close, 
compact column, mounting at a full trot, under a tre¬ 
mendous lire of graiJC-shot, the frightful muddy incline 
of the plot(jau of*Moiit St. Jean. They ascended it, stern, 
threateiiii-g, and imperturbable. In the intervals be¬ 
tween the© artillery and musketry fire, their colossal 
tramp was heard. As th(‘,y formed two divisions, they 
were in two columns. Watliier’s division was on the 
right, l)elor<rs on the left. It scHuned as if two im¬ 
mense steel suak(;.s were crawling toward the crest of 
the^ j)lateau. They traversed the battle-field like a 
Hash. 

Nothing like it had been seen since the capture of the 
great redoubt of the Moskowa by the heavy cavalry. 
Murat was missing, but Ney was there. It seemed as if 
this fnass had become a monster, and had but one soul. 
Each squadron undulated and swvJled like the rings of 
a polypus. They were seen through a vast cloud of 
smoke whfch was rent qsunder at intervals. It was a 
pell-mell of helmets, shouts, and sabres, a stormv 
heaving of horses among cannon, and Hourish of 
^trumpets,— a disciplined and terrible array; while 
above it all flashed the cuirasses like the scales of 
the dragon. 

SuQh narratives seem to belong to another age. Some- 
thir^ like this vision is douit'tless traceable in the old 
Orphic epics describing the ceftfeaurs, the ancient hip- 
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panthropists,— those Titans with human face and eques¬ 
trian chest, who scaled Olympus at a gallop, — horrible, 
invulnerable, sublime; gods and brutes. 

It was a curious numerical coincidence that twenty- 
six battalions ■were preparing to receive the charge of 
these twenty-six squadrons. Behind the crest of the 
plateau, in the shadow of the masked battery, the Eng- 
lisli infantry formed in thirteen squares, each of two 
battalions, and two deep, with seven men in the first 
line and six in the second, were waiting, calm, mute, 
and motionless, with their muskets on tlicir shoulders, 
for what was coming. They did ni>t see the cuirassiers, 
and the cuirassiers did not see them. Thqy merely 
heard this rising tide of men. They heard t\]e swelling 
sound of three thousand horses, the alternating and 
symmetrical tramp of their hoofs, the clang of the 
cuirasses, the clash of the sabres, and a sort of savage 
breathing. Tliere was a long and teri'ible silence; then 
a long tile of uplifted arms brandishing' sabres^ ■svith 
helmets, bugles, and standards, and three thousand 
heads with gray mustaches, shouting, “ Long live the 
Emperor!” aj)peared above tlie crest. The ■v^hrde of 
this cavalry dcibouchod on the plateau ; it was like tlie 
beginning of an earthquake. • • 

All at once, tfirribio to relate, tlni lioad of the column 
of cuirassiers facing the English left reared up with a 
fearful clamour. On reaching the culminating point of 
the crest, furious and eagfjr to make their exterminating 
dash chi the English scpiares and guns, the cuirassiers 
saw between them and the English a trench, a grave. 
It was the hollow road of Oliain. 

It was a frightful moment; tlie ravine was there, 
unexpected, yawning, almost precipitous* directly be¬ 
neath the horses* feet, ^id with a depth of twelve^eet 
The second rank thrust the first into the abyss. The 
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horses reared, fell back, slipped with all four feet in 
the air, throwing and crushing their riders. There was 
no means of escape. The entire column was one huge 
projectile. The force acc^uired to crush the English 
crushe^l the French; and the inexorable ravine would 
not yield tAl it was filled. Men and horses rolled into 
it pell-mell, crushing each other, and making one vast 
tiharnel-house of this gulf; when the grave was full of 
living men, the rest passed over them. ^Nearly one 
third of Dubois’s men rolled into the abyss. 

This began the loss of the battle. 

A local tradition, which evidently exaggerates, says 
that two thousand horses and fifteen hundred men were 
buried iu the hollow way of Oliain. Tht!sc figures jirol)- 
ably comprise the other corjlscs cast into the ravine on 
the day after the battle. 

^ Let us note in passing, that it was this Dubois brigade 
which, charging alone an hour earlier, had taken the 
stajidard of the Lunenburg battalion. 

Napoleon, before ordcuing this charge, had surveyed 
the grouyd, but was unable to see this liollow way, 
whicl^ did not form even a ripple on the crest of the 
plateau. Warned, however, by the little white chapel 
wliioii marks its juncture with the Nivelles road, he 
had asked Lacoste a question,—probably as to whether 
there was any obstacle. The guide answered no; and 
we might# almost say that Naj)oleon’s catastroplie was 
brought about by a peasant’s shake of the head. 

Other fatalities were ^’et to arise. 

Was it possible for Napoleon to win the battle ? We 
‘ answer* in the negative. Why ? On account of Wel¬ 
lington ? on account of Bliicher ? No; on account of 
God. ^ 

lionaparte,* victor at Waterloo, would not harmonize 
with the law of the nineteenth century. Another series 
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of facts was preparing, in which Napoleon no longer 
had a place. The ill-will of events had been displayed 
long before. 

It was time for this vast man to fall. 

His excessive weight in human destiny disturbed the 
balance. This individual alone was of more account than 
the universal group. Such plethoras of liuman vitality 
concentrated in a single head,— tlie world mounting to 
one man’s ])rain, — would be fatal to civilization if they 
endured. The moment had come for the imjorruptible 
and supreme eepaity to reflect; and it is probabhi that the 
principles and elements on which tlui n*gLilar gravita¬ 
tions of the moral order as wtdl as of the matejial order 
depend, had rebelled. Steaming blood, oyercrf)wded 
graveyards, mothers in tears, are formidable i)leadcrs. 
When the earth siifl'ers from an c.xcessive ])\irden, there 
are mysterious groans from the shadow, which the aby^s 
hears. 

Napoleon had been denounced in the infinite, and 
his fall was decided. 

He troubled God. 

h 

Waterloo is not a battle, but a change of fronts on the 
part of the universe. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE PLATEAU OF MONT ST. JEAN, 


T he battery was unmasked simultaneously with the 
ravine. 

Sixty cannoif and tliirteon squarcis thundered at the 
cuirassiefs at point-blank range. The intro])id General 
Delord gawe a military salute^ to the English battery. 

The whohj of tli(i English field artillery had entered 
the squares at a gallop. Tlie cuirassiers had not even a 
Aioinent for reflection. The disaster of the hollow way 
had decimated but no)t discouraged them. They were 
of *tlmt class of men whose courage increases as their 
number diminishcis. 

Wathief/’s column alone suffered in the disaster; but 
Deloi^l's column, which Ney had ordered to wheel to 
the left, as if he sus])ected the trap, arrived entire. 

Tffe cuirassiers fell upon the English sipiares at full 
gallop, with bridles loose, sabres in their teeth, and 
pistols in their hands. 

There are moments iu a battle when the soul hardens 
a man, so that it chai\ges the soldier into a statue, and 
all flesh becomes granite. The English battalions, 

. though* fiercely asssiiled, did not move. 

Then there was a frightful scene. 

All sides of the English scpiares were attacked simul¬ 
taneously, and a frenzied whirl surrounded them; but 
the'^ infantry remained impassive. The front rank, 
kneeling, received the cuirassiers on their bayonets. 
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while the second fired at them. Behind the second 
rank the artillery-men loaded their guns; the front of 
the square opened to let a volley of shell pass, and then 
closed again. The cuirassiers responded by rtteinjits to 
crush their foe. Their great horses reared, hjapcrd over 
the bayonets, and landed in the centre of '-lie four living 
walls. The cannon-balls made gaps in the cuirassiers, 
and the cuirassiers made breaches in the squares. Files 
of men disap])eared, trampled down by the horses; 
bayonets w'ere buried in the entrails of these centaurs. 
Hence arose horrible wounds, such as were probably 
never seen elsewhere. The s(juares, where broken by 
the impetuous cavalry, closed up without yulding an 
inch of ground. Inexhaustilde in canister, they pro¬ 
duced an explosion in the midst of the assailants. The 
aspect of this combat was monstrous. Those squares 
were no longer battalions, but craters. Those cuiras¬ 
siers were no longer cavalry, but a tempest, — each 
square was a volcano attacked by a storm. The l^-va 
combated the lightning. 

The extreme right square, the most exposed of all, as 
it was in the air, was nearly annihilated in th6 first 
attack. It was formed of the 75th Highlanders. The 
piper in the centre, while his comrades were being ex¬ 
terminated around him, sat on a drum, with his bag- 
pijje uiuhir his arm, playing mountain airs, his sad 
eyes downcast and iilled with images of forests and 
lakes, wholly lost to what went on around him. These 
Scotchihen died thinking of Ben Lf»thian, as the Greeks 
did, remembering Argos. A cuiras-uer's sabre, .cutting 
through the pipe and the arm that held it, stopped the 
tune by killing the player. 

The cuirassiers, relatively few in number, and re»luced 
by the catastrophe of the ravine, had against tbem 
nearly the whole English army; but they multiplied 
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themselves, and each man was worth ten. Some Hano¬ 
verian hattaliims, however, gave way. Wellington 
saw it, and thought of liis cavalry. Had Napoleon at 
this minute thought of his infantry, the battle would 
liave 4)een|WC)n; and this forgetfulness was his great and 
fatal error. # 

All at once the cuirassiers, who had been the assail¬ 
ants, found tluuiiselves Jissailed. The English cavalry 
was at their bae-k. r»c‘fore tluan the scjuares, behind 
them Somerset, with foui“to(Mi hundred dragoons of the. 
(iuards. vSomerset had on his riglit, Dornberg with tlu* 
German light ^lorse, and on his left, 'ITip with the Bel¬ 
gian caridileers. Tlie euirassiijrs, attaeked on the iiaiik 
and in fi^int, ]>efor(i and behind, by infantry and cav¬ 
alry, were (*om])(dled to make a, stand on all sides. But 
what did they (*are ? Tliey wi^re a whirlwind; their 
iiravery was iiuh‘.seribal)le. 

In addition, they had behind them the battery, which 
st*ll •thund(*red; and it \vas only in such a way that 
these men ctmld be wounded in the back, (hie of their 
euirasse.si*with a hole through the left scapula, is in 
the Waterloo Museum. 

For such Fre.nehmen, nothing less than such English- 
nigif were required. 

It was no longer a battle; it was a sliadow, a hojid- 
long fury, a dizzy trans]>ort of souls and courage, a 
hurricane* of ilashing swords. In an instant the four¬ 
teen hundred dragoons waire only eight hundred, and 
Fuller, their lieutenant-colonel, fell dt'ad. Ni;y dashed 
up wi^h Leftjbvre •Hesnouettc’s laiuiers and chasseurs. 
The plateau of Mont St. Jean was taken, shaken, and 
taken again. The cuirassiers left the cavalry to attack 
the infantry, or, to s])eak more correctly, the wdioh* 
drcjidful mob collared each the other, and none loosed 
their hold. The squares still held out after twelve 
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assaults, l^ey had four horses killed under him, and 
one-half of the cuinissiers remained on the plateau. 
This struggle lasted two hours. 

The Englisli army was profoundly shaken and there 
is no doubt that, had not the cuirassiers been wejjkened 
in their first oiislaimlit l>v the disaster \bf * the liollow 
way, tlu'v would have broken through the centre and 
decided the victory. This extraordinary cavalry petrified 


Clinton, who had seen Talavera and Badajoz. Welling¬ 


ton, three j)aTts vain^iiished, admired heroically. He 


said in a low' voice, “KSnldime!” 


The cuirassiiiis annihilated seven skpiares out of 
thirtecni, ca])tur(‘d or spiked sixty guns, and,took six 
English regimental flags, which three cuirassiers and 
three chasseurs of tlie (luard carried to the Emperor at 
the farm of La IJelle Alliance. 


Wellington’s situation had grown w'orse. This strangij 

battle resembl(‘d a fight ])etween two savage wnmnded 
men, who constantly lose blood while continuing the 
struggle. Wliich w'onld be the first to falW 
The CfJTiibat for the plateau continued. 

How far did the cuirassi(;rs get? one coiflA say; 
but it is certain tliat on the day after the l)atth^ a cuiras¬ 
sier and lii.s hors(* were found dead on the weighing- 
machine at Mont St. Jean, at the very spot where the 
Nivelles, Gena])])e, La Huly)e, and Brussels roads meet. 
This horseman liad })ierced the English lines*. One of 
the men who y)icked up this corpse still lives at Mont 
St. Jeaii. His name is Deliaze^ and he was eighteen 
years of age at tlie time. „ 

Wellington felt himself giving way, and the crisis 
was close at hand. ' 


The cuirassiers liad not succeeded, since the En,glish 
centre had not been broken. Everybody having posses¬ 
sion of the plateau, nobody held it; but in the end the 
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greater portion remained in the hands of the English. 
Wellington held the village and the plain; Ney only 
the crest and the slop(j. Both sides seemed to have 
taken root in this fatal soil. 

o 

But ^he ^’^eakeuing of the English seemed irremedi¬ 
able, for tlfc likeniorrhage of their army was horrible. 
Jveiiipt, on the left w'iiig, asked for re-onforcemerits. 
“ There are none, ” Wellington replied. Almost at the 
same moment, by a stiang(i eoineitlenc'e, wliich depicts 
tbe (‘xhaustion of both armies, N(!y askiul Jsapoleou for 
infantry; and Napoleon answered, “Infantry? Wliere 
does he expect •me to get it ? Does he think I can 
criiate it ?o” 


Still, tl\p English army was the worse off of the two. 
Tlu! furious attacks of tliose great stiuadrons, with their 
iron cuirasses and l)reasts of steel bad ground tlndr infan-, 
ti^y into ])owd(‘r. A few men clustered round the colours 
marke.d tbe place of a regiment; and some battalions 
wer,i' -commanded only by a ca])tain or a lieutenant. 
Alten’s division, already so maltreated at Di Ifaye 
Saintii, Wfy* nearly destroyed. The intret)id Belgians of 
Van Klaze’s brigade lav among the wheat along the 
Nivelles road. Hardly anv were left of tliose Dutch 

t t* 

(rreuftdiers, who, in ISll, fought AVellington in S])ain, 
on the French side, and wdio, in 1815, joined the Eng¬ 
lish and fought Napoleon. The loss in otticiers was con¬ 
siderable. • Lord llxbritlge, whose leg was buried the 
lujxt day, had a fractureil kni‘e. If on the side of the 
French in this contest ol^the cuirassiers, Didord, B’Here- 
tier, Coy)ert, Dnop, Xrnvers, and Blancard were disabled, 
on the side of the English, Alten was wounded, Barnes 
was wound(‘d, Delanc('y killed. Van M(‘e.ren killed, 
Omptcyla kilhi(l, Wellington’s staff' decimated; and 
England’s share was the worse in this bloody balance. 
The second regiment of foot-guards had lost live lieuten- 
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ant-colonelsr four captains, and three * ensigns; the first 
battalion of the 30th infantry had lost twenty-four officjcrs 
and one hundred and twelv(i men; the 79th Highlanders 
liad twenty-four officers wounded, and eighteen officers 
and four hundred and fifty men killed, (-uinhjrland’s 
Hanoverian Hussars, an entire regimeii^t, with Colonel 
Hacke at tlieir liead, wdio, at a later date was tried and 
cashiered, turned hridhi during the fight, and fled into 
the forest of Soignies, s])reading tlie rout as far as Brus¬ 
sels. The wagons, ainnuinition trains, ])aggage trains, 
and amhiihmce carts full of wamnded, seeing that the 
French were gaining ground and approaching the forest, 
rushed into it. The l)ut('h, ]jut t(> the sw'^rd hy the 
French cavalry, broke in confusion. From ^\*rt Coucou 
to Groenendael, a distance of tw'o h‘agucs on the Brussels 
road, there was, a('cording to the testimony of living 
w'itm.'sses, a d«*nse crowd of fugitives; and tlie panic was 
so great tluit it assailed the Ihnnce of C(»nd(? at Mechlin 
and Louis XVIIT. at Ghent. With the exVeption of the 
weak re.serve echelonne-d i>ehind the field hospital estab¬ 
lished at the farm of M(»nt St. Jt^an, and Vivian’s and 
Vaiideleur’s brigades, which flanked the left wiiia, Wel¬ 
lington had no cavalry left; and many of the guns lay 
dismount{‘d. These facts are admitti‘(l hv Siliorne: and 

V * 

Pringle, exaggerating the danger, gn<^s so far as to state 
that the Angle)-l)utch army was reduced tf> thirty-four 
thousand men. Tlie Inm Duke rciinained firm, hut his 
lips hlan('h(;d. The Austrian commissioner Vincent, 
and the S])anish commissioner Alava, wlio w’ere present 
at the battle, thought the Duke lost. At five o’clock 
Wellington looked at his watch, and was heard to 
mutter, “ Bliichcr or night. ” * 

It was at this moment that a distant line of h^wonets 

V 

glistened on the ludghts in the diniction of Frischer'.ont 
This was the climax of the gigantic drama. 




J CHAPTER XL 

A BAT) GUIDE TO NAPOLEON; A GOOD GUIDE TO BULOW. 

E VETIYIJODY knows Napoleon’s awful mistake; 

Grouchy expected, Bluclier coming up, death in¬ 
stead of life. • 

Destiny ^has such turns as this. Men expect the 
throne of the world, and perceive St, Helena. 

If the little shepherd wlio served as guide to Billow, 
licher’s lieutenant, had advised him to dohouch from 
th‘^*, for(ist above Frischemoiit, instead of below Plan- 
cenoit, the form of the nineteenth century might perliaps 
have*])^eu difli'rent; for Napoleon would have won the 
battle ot Waterloo. By any other road than tliat below 
Plancenoit„Hie Prussian armj’' would have come out 
upon a ravine impassable by artillery, and Biilow would 
not have arriviul. 

Now, one hour’s delay — the Prussian general Muffling 
declares—and Bliicher would not have found Welling¬ 
ton on his feet; ** the battle was lost. ” 

It was high time, as we sec, for Biilow to arrive; and 
as it was, he had been greatly delayed. He had 
bivouacked at Dion-le-Mont, and started at daybreak; 
but the roads vuire injpassable, and his divisions stuck 
in the mud. The ruts came up to the hubs of the can¬ 
non. Moreover, lie was compelled to cross the Dyle by 
the na]q^ow bri(Jge at Wavro. The street leading to the 
bridge had been burned by the French; and artillery 
wagons and caissons, which could not pass between the 
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two rows of blazing houses, wore forced to wait till the 
hrc was extinguished. iJy midday, Jhilow’s vanguard 
had scarce reached Chai)elle St. Lambert. 

Had the action begun two ht)urs sooner, ij. would have 
been over at four o’clock, and Blucher, wovld have 
fallen upon the battle gained by Na])vleo:i. Such are 
the vast hazards portioned out by an Intinite Providence 
which we canuot comprehend. 

At midday the Kmperor was the first to notice, 
through his field-ghihs, on tlie extreme horizon, some¬ 
thing which fixed liis attention, and lie said, “ 1 see a 
cloud yonder which looks to me like troops.” Then he 
asked the Puke of Palmatia : “ Soult, what, do you see 
in the directhm of Chaj)elle St. Lamb«u-t?” The mar¬ 
shal, aftcT looking thnaigli his glass, replied, “ Pour 
or five thousand men, sire. ” It was evidently Grouchy. 
But they remained motionless in the mist. All the 
staff examined “ the cloud ” pointed ont hy the Emperor; 
and some said, Tlu‘y are columns hailing, ”J)nt the 
majority were of o])inion that tliey were trees. The 
truth is that the c loud did not niovc^. Thci Em]»eror de¬ 
tached Domon’s division of liglit cavalry tc* reu-onnoitre 
in the direction of this ohsciirc* ]H)inl. 

Billow, in fa(;t, had not stiirc'd ; for his vangiii rd w’-as 
very weak, and could elfect nothing. He was ohliged to 
wait for the main body (»f the arn.y, and had orders to 
concentrate his forc.;es heforci forming into'line; but at 
five o’clock, Bliicher, seeing Wcdlingtcm’s danger, or¬ 
dered Billow to attack, and employed the; remarkable 
phrase, " We must ventilate tlu\ English anny. ” 

Shortly after, the brigades of Lostliin, Hiller, Ilacke 
and llysscil deployed in front of Lobrfii’s corps; the cav¬ 
alry of Prince William of Prussia dchguchc'd Sroin the 
Beds de Paris; Plancenoit wms in flames; and th(^\ Pnis- 
sian cannon-balls began to pour upon the ranks of even 
the guard held in reserve behind Na])()leon. 
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THE (iUAm 


E very one knows tlie r(‘,si,— the irruption of a 
third Jinny; the hattle hroken up; ei^dity-six 
cannon thiinderiuj' siinullaiKHmsly; Rirch I. ooming up 
with Ihilow; Zietlien’s cavjiiry led hy Bliicliin* in per¬ 
son; the French driviai ])tick: Marcogiuit swe))t from 
the plateau of Ohain, Diirutle di.slodg(‘d from I\apcloUe; 
Don/.elot and Quiot falling hack; Lohau attacked on the 
Hank; a fresh battle preidpitatiiig itsidf ji-t nightfall on 
the weakened French regiiiumts; the wlnde English line 
resuiyln^r the (‘ITeusive and pushed forward; tlie gigaiitiij 
ga]» made in the French army by th(‘, eonibined English 
and Frussiapjiatteries; extermination; disast(‘r in front; 
disaster < n tlie lljink; the (luard forming in line inuid 
this fearful overthrow. 


Consi'ious that tiiey were about to die, they shouted, 
“Long live tlie Emperor!” History has notliiiig more 
striking than this di'fitli-rattle breaking out into 
acclamation.;: 

The sky luid been overcast all day; but at this 
very moment,-—eight o^clock in tlie evening,—the 
clouds suddenly ])arte(l in the horizon, and the ominous 
red glow of the setting sun was visible through the 
elms on the Nivoiles road. They luid seen it rise at 
Austcrlitz. 

Eaidi battalion of the Guard, for this issue, was com- 
, manded hy a general. Friant, ]\Iiehel, liogiiet, Harlot, 
Mallet, and Foret de Morvan were there. Wien the 
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tall bear-skins of tlie grenadiers of the Guard with their 
large eagle badges appeared, symmetrical, in line, and 
calm amid tlie confusion of this conflict, the enemy felt 
a respect for France. They fancied they saw twenty 
Victories entering the battle-field with outstretched ’ 
wings, and the men who had coiupiered'j.'e&^reeming them¬ 
selves van(|uished fell back; but Wellington shduted, 

“ Up, Guards, and aim straight!” The red regiment of 
English Guards lying behind the hedges, rose. A storm 
of canister rent the tricolour flag waving above the French 
eagles. All rushed forward, and the final slaughter be¬ 
gan. In the darkness, the Imperial Guard felt the army 
giving way around tliem, and the vast shock of the rout. 
They heard the cry of,“Sauve qui pout!” substituted 
for the “ Long live the Einptiror!” and with flight be¬ 
hind them they continued to adv'ance, hundreds falling 
at every step they took. None hesitated or sluiwed 
timidity. The private was as heroic as the general, and 
not one attempted to escape that suicide.* « » 

Ney, desperate and grarid with the consciousness of 
accepted death, ofl'ored liimself to every^-Vlow in that 
storm. His fifth horse was kilhid under him.* Bathed 
in perspiration, his eye aflame, foam on his lips, his 
uniform unbuttoned, one of his epaulets half cut 
through by the sabre-cut of a horse-guard, and his deco¬ 
ration with the great eagle dinted by a bullet, bleed¬ 
ing, muddy, magnificent, a .broken sword' in his hand, 
he shouted, “ Come and seu how a marshal of France 
dies on the battle-field! ” But in vain; he did not 
die. He was haggard and in(iignant, andhurled at 
Drouet d’Erlon the question, Are you not going to get 
yourself killed ? ” He yelled amid* the roar of all this 
artillery engaged in crushing a handful of mben, “ Oh, 
there is nothing for me! I should like all thefie Eng¬ 
lish bullets to enter my bowels! ” You were reserved 
for French bnljets, unfortunate man! 



CHAPTER XIIL 


THE CATASTROPHE. 

T he rout in the rear of tlio Guard was melancholy. 

The army suddenly gave way on all sides simul¬ 
taneously, at Hougomont, La Haye Baiiite, Papelotte, 
and Plancen^it. Tlie cry of Treachery! ” was followed 
hy that of “ Save yourselves! ” An army disbanding is 
like a thaw,— all gives way, cracks, floats, rolls, falls, 
couics into collision, and dashes forward. Unprece¬ 
dented disintegration! Ney borrows a horse, leaps 
upon it, .and without hat, stock, or sword, dashes across 
the P)russels road, stop])ing at once English and French. 
He tries to .l^old back the army. He recalls it; he in¬ 
sults it,* tie clings wildly to the rout. He is over- 
wlielmed. The soldiers iiy from him, shouting “ Long 
live Marshal Ney! ” Two of Durutte’s regiments move 
backward and forward in terror, tossed, as it were, be¬ 
tween the sabres of the hussars and the musketry fire 
of Kemj)t's, ’Pest’s, and Piy:;k’s brigades. A rout is the 
worst of all conflicts: friends kill eacli other in order 
to escape, squadrons and battalions dash against* and 
destroy e^ch other,— Uie vast foam of battle. Lobau 
at one extremity and Eeille at the other are swept away 
by the torrent. Tn vain does Na])oleon build a wall of 
what is cleft of iiis Guard. Tn vain does he expend the 
sfluadpons of his body-guard in a final efibrt. Quiot 
retreats before Vivian, Kellermann before Vandeleur 
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Lobau before Biilow, Moraiul before Pirch, and Domon 
and Subervic before l*riiice William of Prussia. Guyot, 
wlio led the Emperor's st^uadrons to the charge, falls be¬ 
neath the horses of J^nglish dragoons. Napoleon gallops 
along the line of fugitives, harangues, urg^s, threatens, 
and implores; all the mouths that sluKitd-d “ Lon^ live 
the Empcnor ” in the imn'iiing, remained wide open; 
they hardly knew him. The Prussian cavalry, which 
had come up fresh, dashes forward, cuts down, kills, 
and exterminates. Horses iduiige; guns take flight; 
the soldiers of the artillery train unharness the horses 
from the caissons and esca])e on thcfm; wjigons over¬ 
thrown, and with their four wlicels in the air. block the 
road and supply o]>portiinities for massacre.* Men crush 
each other and traiii])le over dead and living alike; arms 
are lost; a multiludt^, wild with terror, fills the roads, 
tlie i)aths, the bridges, the })lains, the liills, the valh^s, 
and the woods, which are thronged by this flight of forty 
thousand men. Cries of des])air; kna])P?acks aiid»mus- 
k(its cast into the wheat; passag(*s forced at th(^ point of 
the sword; no conirad(;s, no ollicers, no gffnernls more, 
— indescribable terror. Zietlum ])uts ErancB to the 
sword at his ease; the lions becf)me kids. Such was 
this flight. ^ 

At Genappe an effort was made to turn, to make a 
stand, and to rally. Lobau <;olh‘,cted three hundred 
men; the entrance to the viUage was barricaded, but at 
the first round of Prussian pinister all took to flight 
again, and Lobau was made prisoner. That volley of shot 
may still be seen, buried in thft galde of an^old brick 
house on the right of the road, just liefore you reach 
Genappe. The l^russians dashed inio (irena])pe, doubt¬ 
less made furious by such small victory. Tlit# jmrsuit 
was monstrous, for lll'.icher commanded extermination. 
Koguet had set the mournful example of threatening 
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with death any Frencli Grenadier who brought in a 
Prussian prisoner; and P>lUc]ier surpassed Eoguet. Du- 
chesme, general of the young guard, who was pursued 
into the docjr-way of an inn at Genappe, surrendered his 
sword k) a Hussar of death, wlio took the sword and 
killed the ner. Tlui victory was completed by the 
assassination of the vaiKjuislied. Let us punish, as we 
are writing history,— old 13hlcher dishonoured himself. 
This ferocity set the seal on disaster. The desi>erate 
rout ])assed thrf)ugh (ilenapi)C, jmssed throiigli Quatre 
liras, passed tlimugli Sombrelle, passed through Frasnes, 
passed tlmnigli Thiiin, passed thiongh (diarleroi, and 
only stop]i(‘d at the frontier. Alas! and who was it 
flying in tl|is way ? The grand army. 

Did this vertigo, this terror, this overthrow of the 
greatest bravery tliat ever astonished history, take jdace 
■without a cause ? No. Ttie shadow of a mighty right 
hand is cast over AVaterloo. It is the day of destiny; 
and*tl¥} force which is greater than man produced that 
day. Hence the terror, hence all those great souls lay¬ 
ing down •tjlieir swords. Those who had conquered 
Eiiropo^^ iell cruslied, liaving nothing more to say or do, 
and feeling the shadf>w of a terrible presence. Hoc erat 
in On that day the perspective of the human 

race was changed. Wattirloo is the hinge of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The disappearance of the great man 
was necessa*ry for the advpnt of tlie great age. He "Wlio 
is unauswerabhi, undertook the task. The panic of 
heroes admits of ex})lanation. In the battle of Wjfterloo 
there is^ore than a* storm-cloud,— there is a meteor. 
God passed by. 

At nightfall, ih a field near Genappe, Beniard and 
BertraT»d seized by the skirt of his coat and detained a 
haggard, thouglitful, gloomy man, w^ho, carried thus far 
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by the current of the rout, had just dismounted, passed 
the bridle over his arm, and was now, with wandering 
eye, returning alone to Waterloo, It was Napoleon, 
still striving to advance,—mighty somnambulist of a 




CHArTER XIV. 

THE LAST •square. 

• A FEW squares of tlie Guard, standing motionless 
Jl\ amid the flow of the rout, like rocks in running 
wsftep, held out till night. Night came, death also: 
they awaited the double shadow, and let it surround 
them. Eiich regiment, isolated from the others, and no 
longeV connected with the army, which was broken on 
all sides, died where it stood. In oixh‘r to perform 
this"'last exjdoit they had taken up position, some on 
the heights of Rossomme, others on the plain of Mont 
St. Jean. The gloomy squares, deserted, conquered, 
and terrilde, struggled, tremendously with death; for 
Ulm, Wagram, Jena, and Friedhnid died with them. 

When twilight set in, at nine in the eventng, one 
squarebstill remain«d at the foot of the plateau of Mont 
St. Jean. In this fatal valley, at the foot of the slope 
scaled by the chirassiers, now inundated by the English 
Biases, beneath the converging fire of the hostile and vic¬ 
torious artillery, under a fearful liailstorm of projectiles, 
this square still resisted. It was commanded by an 
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obscure officer named Cambroniic. At each volley the 
8(]^uare diiiiinished, but continued to reply to the canis¬ 
ter with musketry lirti, constantly ctaitractiiig its four 
walls, Fugitives in the distaiuie, pausing for a moment 
breathless, listtmed in the darkness to that gkeoniy, 
diminishing thundtir. » 

When this legion had become a mere handful, wlien 
their colours were but a rag, wlien tlieir amnumition was 
exlumsted and muskets were clubbed, when the pile of 
cor]»ses was greater than thi‘ living grou]), tlie victors 
felt a sort of sacred awe-, and the English artillery, tak¬ 
ing lueath, was silent. It was a sort of ovsj^nti*. Those 
combatants Imd around tliem an army of si)e(;ir(^s, out- 
lin es of inount(‘d men, thi'. Idack prolih^ of gunf, and the 
white sky visible through the wheels; the colossal 
death’s-head, which lieroes ever glimpse in the smoke 
uf battle, advanced and looked at them. They coulti 
hear in the twilight gloom tlu' guns being loaded; the 
lighted match(;s, like* tlui eyes of a tiger ir^ the r«ght, 
formed a circle round th(*ir heads. The linstocks of the 
English ]»atteries aj)proac-h(al the guns, and at •that mo¬ 
ment an English general,— (tdville according t<f »,ojne, 
Maitland a«*conling to others,^—holding il)e .sn]>rcme 
moment suspended ov(‘.r the. heads of Ihosi; men, .slio^iled 
to them, with emotion, “ Brave Fi(;nchnien, surrender: ” 
Cambronne answered : “ IMerde I ” 



CHAPTER XV, 


CAMBUONNE. 


O UT of ropp(‘Ct for tho reader, tlio most siildiine 
word ever uttered by any Ereiicliiiiaii cannot b(i 
repeate<L “ JN^st no siildiniity on liistory. ” 

At our,own risk and p(Til we d(‘(’y tliis notice. 

Aiiioiij^ these giants, tlum, there was a Titan,— 
Cainhronne. 

To utter tliis word and then die, wliat could lx* more 
^ublinie! T(^ l)e willing to die is to die; and it is not 
his fault, if, mowed down by grajui-shot, he survived. 

•Tl^e mai.v who won the battle, of Waterloo was not 
Xapoleon with his routed army; it was not Wellington, 
giving w«iy at four o’eloek, and des])erate at live; it was 
not Rlueher, for lu* had not fought. The man who won 
the battle of Waterloo was Camlu'oune. 

‘ T«) smite with the liglitning of such a word the 
tlnniderbolt wliieli kills you, is to be vidorious. To 
make such a re])ly to disaster, to say tliis to de.stiny, 
to lay sufh a liase for tju‘ lion which was to mark that 
spot, to hurl this answer to the rain of the night, 
to the treacherous wall of llougomont, to the hollow 
road ()^ Ohain, to the delay of (Jroiichy, to tlu‘. arrival of 
Pliicher, to lie irony in tin' tomb, to stand erect, as it 
were, aft(‘r hax’ing fallen, to submerge in two syllables 
the European coalition, to jiresent to kings the latrinm 
already known to the Ca*sars, to make tlu*. last of words 
the first, liy imparting to it the brilliancy of France, 
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to insultingly close Waterloo by Shrove Tuesday repar* 
tee, to supplement Leonidas by Ilabelais, to sum up this 
victory in one supreme word, impossible to repeat, to 
lose ground and preserve history, after such a carnage 
to have the laugh on liis side,—this was immei^e. 

It was to defy the lightning with -diCschy^oan, grandeur. 

The utterance of Carnbronne has the edect of an cvc- 
plosion. It is the breaking of a heart with disdain; it 
is the excess of agony which breaks forth. Who con¬ 
quered ? Wellington? No. Without lilucher he had 
been lost. Was it Bliicher? No. If Wellington had 
not begun, Bliicher could not have fS|^de/:l This Cam- 
bronne, this new-comer upon the scene, this unknown 
soldier, this infinitesimal atom of the war, felt that 
there was a lie beneath tll(^ catastrophe, whicir doulded 
its bitterness; and at the instant wlien he was l)ursting 
with rage they oticred liiin that mockery,— life! How 
could he refrain from breaking out. There they are, — all 
the kings of Europe, the lu'*ky generals, the thundyrigg 
Joves. They have one hundred thousand victorious sol¬ 
diers; behind them, a hundred thousand, million. 
Their cannon, with matches lighted, are gaping«;othey 
have trampled beneath their land the Imjierial Guard 
and the Grand Army; they have crusluMl Napol(,’on; 
Carnbronne alone remains,—only this eartli-w'orm is 
left to protest, and he will protc^st. He looked for fi 
word as he would for a sword. Fr)ain is on his lij)s, 
and this foam is the word. In pres(;nce of this victory, 
prodigious, yet commonplace, of this vict(n-y without 
victors, the desperate man stands (^rect onc(‘. more; he 
submits to its magnitude, but he demonstrates its noth¬ 
ingness. He does more than spit on it; .and yielding to 
numbers, force, and matter, he finds for Jiis soul one 
sole term,— eorcrement We rejieat it, to say this, to do 
this, to invent this, is to win the victory, ' 
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At this fatal moment the spirit of the great past 
entered into this unknown man. Cambroniie found the 
word of Waterloo as Kouget do Tlsle found the “ Mar¬ 
seillaise, ” — by an inspiration from on high. A breath 
fr<niidfche divine whirlwind passed over these men,and they 
shuddered^ n\e sang the supreme song, the other uttered 
tlie fearful cry. Tliis word, full of Titanic scorn, was 
hurled by Caiubronne, not only at Europe in the name 
of the empire,— that would be little,— but at the past 
in tlie name of the Ih'Vulution. We hear and see in 
Cambronne the old soul of the giants. It seems as if 
Dan ton were ipcaking or Kleber roaring. 

To (Jjimbronne’s exclamation an English voice re¬ 
plied, “ 5iJt*e! ” The batterii^s Hashed, the hillside trem¬ 
bled ; from all those throats of brass came a last eruption 
of gra])e. Avast cloud of smoke, dimly silvered by the 
rising moon, rolled up; and when the smoke cleared 
away there was nothing left. The droad(‘d remnant was 
aiwiihilale(>; the (5nard was dead. The four walls of the 
living redoubt lay low, with here and there a scarcely 
perco])tiW« quiveir among the corpses. Thus the French 
legiofiS. grander than those of Home, ex])ired at Mont 
St. Jean, on the earth sodden with rain and hlood, in 
tlu^^glOomy corn-fields at the spot where now at four 
o’cbx-k in the morning, Joseph, the driver of the mail- 
coach from Nivelles, passes, whistling, and gayly whip¬ 
ping up liis liorse. 
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T he battle of Water]Of> is an enigma as puzzling bi 
those who won it as to him who lost it. To Ka- 
jK)leoii it was a ])anic ; ^ Jlluelua* saw nf)thing in it but fin;; 
Wellington did not understand it at all. L(k k at the 
reports, — the bulletins are confused, tlie ('oirmentarii'S 
are involved ; tlu; one stnnmier, the other stutter, do- 
uiini divides tlie battle of Waterloo intf> four moments; 
MuttUng cuts it intf) tiiree acts; Cliarras, although Wi 
do not entirely agree with all his o]»inions, is the only one 
who caught with his hauglity and comprehensive glance 
the chara(;tt;ristic lim;amtMits of that catastroplie of hu¬ 
man genius contending w'ith divine cliancc'. * All other 
historians suffer from a certain ])ewdldi‘rnient in'* which 
they grope Indph^ssly •'ib{uit. It was a day of lightning 
flashes; in truth, tlie overthrow of the inilitaiy nioh- 
archy, wliieh, the great stujior of kings, dragged down 
all kingdoms in its fall, — th<‘ downfall of strength and 
the defeat of war. 

In this event, wliieli hears the stamp of superhuman 
necessity, men played hut a small ])art. 

If we take Wati!rlf)o from Wellhigtoii and I'liiclier, 
does that deprive England and Germany of anything ? 

Xo. Neither illustrious England nor dugust Germany 

« 

^ A battle ended, a day completcfl, f.alse measures repaired, greater 
successes assured for tlie iiif»rrow,—all wa.s lost hy a moment of peuic- 
terror. — Napoleon at .bV. Helena. 
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share in the problem of Waterloo; for, thank Heaven ! 
nations are great without the mournful achievements 
of the sw'ord. Neither (rermany nor England nor Francis 
is contained in a scabbard; at this day, wlien Waterloo 
is oiilx a clash of swords, (Germany lias a Goethe as widl 
as a l>liichi*«, Jliid England a llyroii as well as a Welling- 
toif. A mighty dawn of ideas is peculiar to our age; and 
in this dawm Englajid and (lermany have tlieir own mag¬ 
nificent juiroral light. They are majestic because they 
think. The high level which they bring to civilization is 
intrinsic with tliein; it comes from themselves, and not 
from an accident. Any aggrandizement whicli they may 
possess ir^the ninideimth cimtnry cannot boast of Water¬ 
loo as its fountaiii-liead; for only barbarous nations gr(»w 
suddenly after a victory, — it is the transient vanity 
of torrents swollen by a storm, (fivilized nathms, especi- 
jjjly at the ])resent day, are neither elevated ikh’ debased 
by the good or evil fortune of a cajitain ; and their specific 
weigl^ in liiimanity results from something more than 
a liattle. Their hoiioui-, thank (Jod ! their dignity, enlight¬ 
enment, JijiJ genius are not numbers which those gam¬ 
blers -^hiiroes and cominerors — can stake in the lottery (d 
battles. Very often a battle lost is ]>rogress gained; and 
less •)! glory may mean more; of liberty. Tlie drum is 
silent and reason s})eaks; it is a game in which he who 
loses W'ins. Let us, tluirefore, review’ Waterloo coldly 
and iinpaftially, and render to chance the things that 
belong to chance, and to God wdiat belongs to God. 
What is Waterloo, — (f victory ? No; a prize*in the 
lottery,— a yirize wog by Europe and paid by France. 

It was liar illy worth wdiile to place the statue of a lion 
there. • 


W.^crloo, hy way, is the strangest encounter 
recorded in history ; Napoleon and Wellington are not 
eiiiflnies, but contraries. Never did God, wdio delights 
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in antitheses, produce a more striking contrast or a more 
extraordinary comparison. On one side, j)recision, fore¬ 
sight, geometry, j)rudence, an assured retreat, reserves 
prepared, an obstinate coolness, an imperturbable method, 
strategy taking every advantage of tlie ground, tactics to 
(lounterbalaiice battalions, carnage measured by a plumb- 
line, war regulated watch in hand, nothing voluntarily 
left to chance, the antique classic courage and absolute 
correctness. On the other side, we have intuition, divi¬ 
nation, military strangeness, superhuman instinct, a Hash¬ 
ing glance; something that gazes like the eagle and 
strikes like lightning, prodigious art with tremendous 
impetuosity, all the mysteries of a profound soul, asso¬ 
ciation with destiny; tlie river, the plain, the forest, and 
the hill summoned, and to some extent compelled to 
obey, the despot even going so far as to tyrannize over 
the battle-fie.ld; faith in a star blended with strategic 
science, heiglitening but disturbing it. Wellingtdii 
was the Bareme of war, Napoleon was its Michael An¬ 
gelo; and on this occasion genius was conquered ' by 
calculation. 

On both sides some one was expected; and'it was the 
exact calculator who succeeded. Napoleon wailed for 
Grouchy, who did not come; Wellington waited for 
Bliicher, and he came. 

Wellington is classic war taking its revenge. Bona¬ 
parte, in his dawn, had met it in Italy and superbly 
defeated it; the old owl fled before the young vulture. 
The antique tactics wore not <'jily overthrown, but put 
to shame. Who was this Corsican of six-and-twenty 
years of age ? What meant this splhndid ignoramus who, 
having everything against him, nothing in his favour, 
without provisions, ammunition, guns, shoes, almost 
without an army, with a handful of men against masses, 
dashed at allied Europe, and absurdly gained impossible 
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victories? Whence came this raging madman who, al¬ 
most without taking breath, and with the same set of 
warriors in his hand, reduced the five armies of the 
German emperor to powder, one after the other, — tum¬ 
bling upon Alvinzi, Wurmser upon Beaulieu, 

M^las upon t Wurmser, and Mack upon M(Slas? Who 
was* this novice in war who possessed the effrontery 
of a planet ? The academic military school excommuni¬ 
cated him, as they fled; hence arose the implacable 
rancour of the old Cffisarism against the now, of the old 
sabre against the flashing sword, and of the exchequer 
against genius. ,On June 18, 1815, this rancour had the 
last word and beneath Lodi, Montebello, Montenotte 
Mantua, Marengo, and Areola, ^it wrote, — Waterloo. It 
was a triumph of mediocrity, sweet to the majority; and 
destiny consented to this irony. In his decline, Kapo- 
le^m found a young AVurmscir before him. 

In fact, it was only necessary to blanch Wellington’s 
hair,otq have a W^umiser. 

Waterloo is a battle of the first order, w'on by a captain 
of the gecoiid order. 

Wlia^ w'o should admire in the battle of W^atcrloo is 
En{<!.nnd, — the English firmness, the English resolution, 
the-E'iglish blood; and the really superb thing about 
England, was (without ofleiice), herself. It was not her 
captain, but her army. 

Wellington, strangely upgrateful, declares in his des¬ 
patch to Lord Bathurst, that his anny, — the one wdiich 
fought on June 18, 1815, — was a “detestable army.” 
Wliai does the dreadful jfile of bones buried in the 
trenches of "Waterloo think of tliis? 

V 

England lias ht^n too modest to herself in her treat¬ 
ment of Wellingttui. To make Wellington so great is to 
belittle herself. Wellington is merely a hero like many 
another hero. The Scotch Grays, the Life Guards, Mait- 
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land and Mitchell’s regiments, Pack and Kempt’s infan¬ 
try, Ponsonhy and Somerset’s cavalry, those Highlanders 
playing the bagpipes under tlui shower of grax)e-shot, 
Ryland’s battalions, those raw recruits who could hardly 
handle a musket, and yet held their ground against the 
veterans of Essling and Rivuli, — all .this is grand. 
Wellington was tenacious; that was his*merit, and,we 
do not deny it to him. But the lowest of his privates and 
troopers was quite as steadfast as he ; and the iron soldier 
is as good as the iron duke. For our ptirt, all our glorifi¬ 
cation is oflered to the English soldier, the English 
army, the English nation; and if there must be a 
trophy, it is to England that this tropliy is due. The 
Waterloo column would be more just, if, instead of the 
figure of a man, it raised lo the clouds the statue of a 
people. 

But this great England will be angered by what we 
write; for she still cherishes the feudal illusion, after her 
1688 and the French 1789. She believes in heredity 
and hierarchy; and while no otlier people excel her in 
power and glory, she regards herself as a nation and not 
as a people. As a people, she readily subordinates her¬ 
self, and takes a lord for her liead; tlie workman submits 
to be despised; tlie soldier ]»uts up with flogging. 

It will be remembered that at the battle of Inkermann 
a sergeant, who, it a})pears, had saved the British army, 
could not be mentioned by Lord Raglan because the 
military hierarchy does not allow any hero below the 
rank of an officer to be mentionsd in a despatch. 

What we admire above all, in an encounter like Water¬ 
loo, is the prodigious skill of chance. The nigiit rain, 
the wall of Hougomont, the hollow way of Ohaiii, 
Grouchy deaf to the cannon, Napoleon’s guide deceiving 
him, Billow’s guide enlightening him, — all this cata¬ 
clysm is marvellously managed. o 
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Altogether, let us say it frankly, Waterloo was more 
of a massacre than a battle. 

Waterloo, of all pitched battles, is the one which had 
the smallest front for such a number of combatants. 
Napolepn, tliree-quartcrs of a league; Wellington, half 
a league; seventy-two thousand combatants ou either 
side"; From this close pressure came the carnage. 

The following calculation has been made, and the fol¬ 
lowing proportion established: loss of men at Austerlitz, 
French, fourteen i)er cent; Fussian, thirty per cent; 
Austrian, forty-four ])er cent; at Wagrara, French, thir¬ 
teen per cent; Aiistrian, fourteen i)er cent; at the Mos- 
kowa, Frei^’h, thirty-seven per cent; Eussian, forty-four 
per cent; at Ijautzen, French, thirteen per cent; Eussian 
and Prussian, fourteen ])er cent; at Waterloo, French, 
fifty-six per cent; the Alli(*s, thirty-one per cent, — total 
fc)j Waterloo, forty-one per cent, or out of one hundred 
and forty-four thousand fighting men, sixty thousand 
kille/1.» 

The field of Waterloo to-day possesses that calm which 
belongs to^ke earth, — the impassive support of man; 
and it loseinbles all plains. Put at night a sort of 
visionary mist ris(‘s from it, and if any traveller walk 
about It, ^nd listen and dream like Virgil on the fate¬ 
ful plain of Philip]>i, the hallucination of the catas¬ 
trophe seizes upon him. The frightful 18th of June 
lives again; the false iiKmumcntal hillock is levelled; 
the lion disappears; the battle-field resumes its reality; 
lines of infantry undulate over the plain; the furious 
gallop o:^ horses tra^ierses the hf)rizon; the startled 
dreamer sees the flash of sabres, the gleam of bayonets, 
the red light of shells, the monstrous collision of thunder¬ 
bolts; k<3 hearsf like a d(*uth groan from the tomb, the 
vague clamour of the phantom battle. Those shadows are 
grenadiers; those flashes are cuirassiers; this skeleton is 
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Napoleon; this other sheleton is Wellington. All this is 
non-existent, and yet it still contains combats; and the 
ravines are stained purple, and the trees rustle, and there 
is fury even in the clouds and in the darkness, while all 
the stem heights, Mont St. Jean, Hougomont, Erische- 
mont, Papelotte, and Plancenoit, seem confiusodly crowned 
by hosts of spectres exterminating one another. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SHOULD WATERLOO BE APPLAUDED ? 

T here exists a highly respectable liberal school 
which does not detest Waterloo; but we do not 
belong to*it. To us Waterloo is only the stupefied date 
of liberty*; that such an eaglt should issue from such an 
egg is assuredly unexpected. 

Waterloo, if we place ourselves at the culminating 
^oint of the question, is intentionally a counter-revolu¬ 
tionary victory, — it is Europe against France; it is 
I'etcrsburg, Berlin, and Vienna against Paris; it is 
the static quo opposed to the initiative ; it is July 14, 
1789, attacked through March 20, 1815; it is all the 
monarchies clearing the decks to conquer the indomit¬ 
able F:^nch spirit of revolt. The dream was to extin¬ 
guish that vast people which had been in a state of 
eruption for six-and-twenty years; and for this purpose, 
BrunswicL, Nassau, the Romanoffs, llohenzollern, and the 
Ilapsburgs coalesced witli the Bourbons. Waterloo car¬ 
ries divine right on its* crupper. It is true that as the 
empire was despotic^ royalty, by the natural reaction of 
• things, Vas compelled to be liberal; and a constitutional 
order issued freyn Waterloo, much to the regret of the 
conquerors. The fact is, that Revolution can never really 
be conquered; and being providential and absolutely fatal, 
it ‘"onstantly re-appears, — before Waterloo, in Napoleon 
overthrowing the old thrones; after Waterloo, in Louis 
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XVIII. granting and enduring the charter. Bonaparte 
places a postilion on tlie throne of N«aples and a sergeant 
on the throne of Sweden, einjdoying inequality to demon¬ 
strate equality; Louis XVIII. at St. Ouen countersigns 
the declaration of the rights of man. If j^ou wish‘to un¬ 
derstand what revolution is, call it Progress; and if you 
wish to understand wliat progress is, call it To-morrow. 
To-morrow ever does its work irresistiblv; it does it to- 
day ; and it over strnngoly attains its object. It employs 
Wellington to make an orator of Foy, who was only a 
soldier. Foy falls at Ilougomont and rises again in the 
tribune. Such is tin*, process of ])rogress, and tliat work¬ 
man has no bad tools; it fits to its divine work the man 
who bestrode tlie Alps and the good old totteiiiig invalid 
of Father Elys4e. It emjdoys both the gouty man and 
the conqueror, — the conqueror abroad, the gouty man at 
home. Waterloo, by cutting short the demolition 6f 
thrones by the sword, j^roduced no other effect than to 
continue the revolutionary work in another quarter. 
The slashers have finished, and it is the turn of the 
thinkers; the age which Waterloo strove tQ, arrest, 
marched over it, and went on its way. That sinister 
victory was vanquished by liberty. , . . 

In short, and incontestably, that which triumphed at 
Waterloo; which smiled behind Wellington ; which pro¬ 
cured him all the marshals’ staffs of Europe, including 
by the way, that of Marshal of France; which rolled 
along joyously the wheelbarrows full of bones, to make a 
foundation for the lion; which triumphantly inscribed 
on that pedestal the date June 18, 1815; Wnich en-, 
couraged Blucher as he put the routed army to the 
sword; and which from the heights of Mont St. Jean 
hovered over France as over its prey, — was counter¬ 
revolution. It was counter-revolution that muttered the 
infamous word, “dismemberment;” but on reaching Paris 
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it had a close view of the crater. It felt that those 
ashes burned its feet, and it changed its mind. It went 
back to stammering a charter. 

Let us > 5 ee in Waterloo only what really exists in it. 
There*is no intentional liberty; for counter-revolution 
wa§ involuntai’ily liberal in the same way as Napoleon, 
by a corresponding phenomenon, was involuntarily a 
revolutionist. On June 18, 1815, Eobespierre on horse¬ 
back was tlirown. 




CHAPTER XVIIL . 

RESTORATION OF DIVINE RIGHT. 

W ITH the fall of the dictatorship, an entire Euro¬ 
pean system crumbled away. 

The empire vanished in darkness which resembled 
that of the expiring Roman world. It rose«again from 
t^e abyss as in the time pf the barbarians; l,\ut the bar- 
BaHsm of iSlo, which must be called by its familiar 
na^|, CQMfter-revolution, had but little breath, soon be- 
gaoJKt^n^sp, and stopped short. The empire, we confess, 
waptnourned, and wept by heroic eyes. If glory lies in 
the sword turned into a sceptre, the empire wa.‘, glory 
itself. It diffused over the earth all the light that tyr- 
sCh^y can give, — a dim light; nay, more*, 'an obscure 
light; for, when compared with true daylight,it i's night. 

This disappearance of night produced tlie effect of 
an eclipse. * * 

Louis XVIII. re-entered Pari.s, and the dances of July 8 
effaced the enthusiasm of March 20. The Corsjpan be¬ 
came the antithesis of the Bearnais, and the flag on the 
dome of the Tuileries was white. The exile was en¬ 
throned, and the deal table of llartwell was placed before 
the fleur-de-lis strewn arm-chair of Louis XIV.^ People 
talked of -Bouvines and Fontenoy as if they had occurred 
but yesterday, while Austerlitz was 'antiquated. The 
throne and the altar fraternized majesticaKy ; and' one of 
the most undoubted forms of the welfare of society in 
the nineteenth century was established in France and 
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on the Continent, — Europe adopted the white cockade. 
Trestaillon was celebrated, and the motto net plurihm 
impar re-appeared in the stone rays representing a sun 
on the fr^nc of the barracks, on the Quai d’Orsay. 
Where •there had been an Imperial Guard, there was a 
“red houselioll;” and the arch of the Carrousel, if 
loaded with badly endured victories, feeling ill at ease 
among these novelties, and perhaps slightly ashamed of 
Marengo and Areola, got out of the difficulty by accept¬ 
ing the statue of the Duke d’AngoulSme. The cemetery 
of the Madeleine, — a terrible Potter’s Field in ’93, — was 
covered with marble and jasper, because the bones of 
Louis XVJ* and Marie Antoinette were mingled with its 
dust. In Jlie moat of Vincennes a sepulchral shaft rose 
from the ground, as a reminder that the Duke d’Enghien 
died there in the very month that Napoleon was crowned. 
TJppe Pius VII., who performed the coronation ceremony 
very close upon that death, tranquilly gave his blessing 
to the* down fall, as he had bestowed it on the elevation. 
There was at Schbnbrunn a sliadow four years of age, 
whom it w«,s» seditious to call the King of Pome. And 
these things took place, and kings regained their thrones, 
and the master of Europe was put in a cage, and the old 
order•bdbame the new order, and the light and the 
shadow of the earth changed places, because on the after¬ 
noon of a summer day a peasant boy said to a Prussian 
in a wood, “ Go this way and not that! ” 

That 1815 was a sort of melancholy April; old, un¬ 
healthy, and venomous realities assumed a new lispect. 
Falsehoq^l espoused 1789; divine right put on the mask 
of a charter; fictions became constitutional; prejudices, 
superstitions, and*mental reservations, having Article 14 
in their heart, were varnished over with Pberalism. The 
snakes cast their slough. 

Man had been at once aggrandized and lessened by 
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Napoleon; idealism,in this reign of splendid materialism, 
received the strange name of ideology. It was a grave 
imprudence in a great man to ridicule the future ; but the 
people, that food for powder, so fond of the gunner,, 
sought after him. “ Where is he ? What is he doing ? ” 
“ Napoleon is dead,” said a passer-by to a veteran of 
Marengo and Waterloo. “ lie dead ! ” the soldier ex¬ 
claimed ; much you know a])out him 1 ” Imagination 
deified this man even when overthrown. Euro])e after 
Waterloo was dark, for an enormous void was long left 
unfilled after the disappearance of Napoleon. 

The kings placed themselves in this void, and old 
Europe took advantage of it to effect a q-eformation. 
There was a holy alliance, — Belle Alliaiioe [Beautiful 
Alliance], the fatal field of AVaterloo had said beforehand. 

In the presence of the old Europe reconstructed, the 
lineaments of a new Franco were sketched in. ¥*116 
future derided by the Einj)eror made its entry, and wore 
on its brow the star,— Lil)erty. The afdeiit 'ey'fes of 
youthful generations were turned toward it; but, singular 
to say, they at the same time felt equally attached to the 
future. Liberty, and to the past, Napoleon. Defeat had 
made the conquered man greater; Bonay)arte fallen 
seemed greater than Napoleon standing on his feet. 
Those who had triumphed were alarmed. England had 
him guarded by Hudson Lowe, and France had him 
watched by Montchenu. His folded arms became the 
terror of thrones, and Alexander christened him my in¬ 
somnia.” This terror resulted from the immense amount 
of revolution existent in him; anil it is this vhich ex¬ 
plains and excuses Bonapartist liberalism. This phantom 
caused the old world to tremble; and *kings sat uneasily 
on their thrones, with the rock of St. 'Helena'* on the 
horizon. 

While Napoleon was dying at Longwood, the sixty 
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thousand men who fell at Waterloo rotted peacefully; and 
something of their peace was diffused throughout the 
world. The Congress of Vienna converted it into the 
»treaties of iG15; and Europe called this the Kestoration. 

Sucli IS Waterloo. 

But what does*the Infinite care ? All this tempest, all 
this cloud, this war, and then this peace, — all this shadow 
did not for a moment disturb the flash of that mighty 
eye before which a grub, leaping from one blade of grass 
to another, equals the eagle flying from belfry to belfry 
on the towers of Notre-Dame. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BATTLE-FIELD BY NIGHT. 

W E must rotum, for it is necessary to our story#, to 
the fatal battle-field of Juno 18, 1815. 

The moon was full, and its light favoured Rlltcher’s 
ferocious pursuit, revealed the trail of the fugitives, de¬ 
livered up that ill-starred crowd to the Priisrian cavalry, 
and assisted the massacre. Such tragical complacency of 
the night is witnessed at times in catastrophes. 

After the last cannon was fired, the plain of Mont St. 
Jean was left deserted. 

The English occupied the French encampment, for the 
usual confirmation of victory is to sleep in the bed of the 
conquered. They established their bivouac a little be- 
yonrf Rossomme; and while the Prussians, let loose on the 
retreating rout, pushed forward, Wellington proceeded to 
the village of Waterloo to draw up his report for Lord 
Bathurst. *■ 

Were ever the sic vos non 'oohis applicable, it^ is most 
certainly to this village of Waterloo, which did nothing, 
and was half a league away from the action. Mcfnt St 
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Joan was cannonaded, Hougoraont burned, Papelotte 
burned, Plancenoit burned, La Haye Sainte carried by 
storm, and La Belle Alliance witnessed the embrace of 
the two victors ; but these names are scarce known, and 
•Waterloo, which had no share in the battle, has all the 
honour. 

are not of those who flatter war; and when the op¬ 
portunity ofiers, we tell the truth about it. War has fright¬ 
ful beauties which we have not concealed; but it has 
also, we must allow, some ugly features. One of the most 
surprising is the rapid stripping of the dead after victory; 
the dawn that follows a battle always rises on naked 
corpses. ^ 

Who doeK^Jbhis ? Who sullies^the triumph in this way ? 
Whose is the hideous, furtive hand which slips into the 
pocket of victory ? Who are the “ artful dodgers ” that ply 
tlifjgr •trade in the rear of glory ? Some philosophers, 
Voltaire among them, assert that they are the very men 
who made the«glory; they say that those who keep their 
feet, plunder those lying on the ground, and that the hero 
of the day vampire of the night. After all, a man 
has sur>il( 9 * the right to strip a corpse of which he is the 
author. We do not believe it, however ; it does not seem 
• to urf possible that the same hand can reap a crop of laurels 
and steal the shoes of a dead man. 

One thing is certain, that, as a usual rule, robbers fol¬ 
low after conquerors; but^ we must leave the soldier, 
especially him of to-day, out of the question. 

Every army has a tail; and it is that which mu^t be 
blamed. Jlat-like beings, half servants, half brigands and 
lackeys, all the species of the vespertilio which the twi¬ 
light called war engenders, wearers of uniforms who do 
not fight, malingerers, dreadful cripples, interloping sut¬ 
lers, trotting along with their wives in small carts, and 
stealing things which they sell again, beggars offering 
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themselves as guides to officers, soldiers, servants, ma¬ 
rauders, — all these, armies on the march in former times 
(we do not allude to the present day) dragged after them; 
and they were known as “ stragglers.” No army and no 
nation were responsible for these beings,thqy spoke* 
Italian and followed the Germans ; they spo.ke French and 
followed the English. It was by one of these scoundrels, — 
a Spanish camp-follower who spoke French, — that the 
Marquis de Fervacqiies, deceived by his Picardy accent, 
and taking him for fi Frenchman, was killed and robbed on 
the battle-field during the night that followed the victory 
of Cerisolles. The detestable maxim, “ Live on the en- 
emy,” produced this leprosy, which strict discijdinc alone 
could cure. There are .some reputations which deceive; 
and we do not always know why certain generals, in other 
respects great, became so popular. Tureniie was adored 
by his troojjs because he tolerated i>lunder. Evil permitted 
is kindness; and Turenne was so kind that he allowed the 
Palatinate to be destroyed by fire and .swgrd. ^ larger 
or smaller amount of marauders followed an army, accord¬ 
ing as the chief was more or less severe^ „lToche and 
Marceau had no camp-followers ; and Wellingtoj^, we wil¬ 
lingly do him the justice of stating, had but few. 

Still, on the night of June 18, the dead were skipped. 
Wellington was strict; he ordered tliat any one caught in 
the act should be shot. But rapine is tenacious; ma¬ 
rauders plundered in one corner of the field while they 
were being shot in the other. 

The moon cast sinister gleafns over the plain. 

About midnight a man was prqwling, or rather crawl¬ 
ing, about the hollow road of Chain; he was, according 
to all appearance, one of those whom* we have just de¬ 
scribed,— neither English nor French, jieithert peasant 
nor soldier, less a man than a ghoul, attracted by the 
smell of the dead bodies, whose victory was robbery, and 
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who had come to plunder Waterloo. He was dressed in 
a blouse, which looked something like a cloak, was both 
timid and bold, and looked behind him as he went on¬ 
ward. Who was this man ? Night probably knew more 
labout him tSian did day. He had no bag, but evidently 
had capacious pockets under his blouse. From time to 
time he stopped, examined the plain around him as if to 
see wliether he was watclied, bent down quickly, dis¬ 
turbed something lying silent and motionless on the 
ground, then drew himself up and again slipped away. 
His attitude and his rapid, mysterious movements made 
him resemble those twilight larvm which haunt ruins, 
and which the old Norman Icge.nds call les alleurs. 

Certain ndbturiial wadiiig-birds display the same out¬ 
line on the lilarshes. 

If any eye had carefully ])ierc(id the mist it might have 
seenj^some distance away, behind the house which stands 
at tile intersection of the Nivelles and Mont St. Jean 
roads, a sort of small sutler’s cart, with a tilt of tarpau¬ 
lin stretched over wicker-work, drawn by a hungry-look- 
ing jade, which was cropping the nettles through its bit- 
In this a woman was seated on chests and bundles. 
Perhaps there was some connection between this cart and 
, the pro'vler. 

There was not a cloud in the sky, there was no wind; 
and though the ground might be blood-red, the moon wns 
white. Such* is the indifference of nature. In the fields, 
branches of trees broken by cannon-ball, but still upheld 
by the bark, waved softly m the night breeze. A bi^ath 
shook the brambles; an^ there was a quiver in the grass 
that resembled the departure of souls. 

In the distance Uie march of the English patrols and 
rounds was vaguely heard. 

Hbugomont and La Haye Sainte continued to bum, 
making — one in the west, the other in the east — two 
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large bodies of flame, which were connected by the Eng¬ 
lish camp-fires, stretching along the liills on the horizon, 
in an immense semicircle, like an unfastened necklace of 
rubies, with a carbuncle at either end. 

We have described the catastrophe of the Ohajn road; 
the heart shrinks from the thought of what that deatli 
must have been to so many brave men. 

If there be anything frightful, if there exist a reality 
which surpasses dreaming, it is this, — to live, to see 
the sun; to be in full possession of manly vigour; to be 
healthy and gay; to laugh valiantly; to rush toward a 
glory glittering before you; to feel in your breast lungs 
that breathe, a heart that beats, and a will that reasons r 
to speak, to think, to liopo, to love.; to liave a mother, 
a wife, and children; to enjoy the light, and then sud¬ 
denly, in the s])ace of a cry, to be hurled into an abyss; 
to fall, roll, crush, and be crushed; to see corn-stalks, 
flowers, leaves, and branches, and to be unable to lay 
hold of anything; to feel your sabre useless, me/i .under 
you and horses over you; to struggle in vain, your 
bones fractured by some kick in the gloom ;..to feel a heel 
which makes your eyes start from their socket.!!:; to bite 
the horses* shoes in your rage; to stifle, to yell, to writhe; 
to be underneath, and say to yourself, “ A iiiortleilt ago 1 
was a living man! ” • • 

At the spot where this lamentable disaster occurred all 
was now silence. The hollow way was filled with an in¬ 
extricable pile of horses and their riders. There was no 
slope*now, for the corpses levelled the road with the plain, 
and came up flush to the top, like*a well-filled measure of 
barley. A pile of dead atoj), a stream of blood at bottom, 
— such was the road on the night of J\me 18,1815. The 
blood ran as far as the Nivelles road, and •there ovierfiowed 
in a wide pool in front of the barricade, at a spot which 
is still pointed out. 
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It will be remembered that the destruction of the 
cuirassiers took place at the oi)posite point, near the 
Genappe road. The de])th of the corpses was equal to 
that of the Jiollow way; toward the middle, at the sx^ot 
Vhere it* became level, where Delord’s division passed, 
the layer of (iead was thinner. 

Th6 nocturnal prowler, at whom we have allowed the 
reader a glance, x^roceeded in that direction, searching this 
immense tomb. He looked around and held a hideous 
review of the dead; he walked with his feet in the blood. 

All at once h(} stopped. 

A few paces before him in the hollow way, at the point 
where the piie of dead ended, an oi:)en hand, illumined by 
the moon, ei^crged from the heap of men and horses. 

This hand had on one finger something that glittered. 
It was a gold ring. 

man bent down, and when he rose again there 
was no longer a ring on that finger. 

He did not exactly rise; he remained in a frightened, 
bent attitude, turning liis back to the x^ile of dead, study¬ 
ing the horiz®!!, supx^orting himself on his two forefingers, 
which re-oted on the ground, his head spying over the 
edge of the liollow way. The four paws of the jackal are 
• suited ior Certain actions. 

Then, making up his mind, he rose. 

At the saipe moment he started, for he felt that some 
one was holding him down. • 

He turned. It was the jopen hand which had closed 
and seized the skirt of his coat. 

An hon<|st man wouM have been frightened, but this 
one began to laugh. 

“ Hullo! ” he said, “ it is only the dead man. I prefer 
a ghost to a policeman.” 

The hand, however, soon relaxed its hold; for effort is 
quickly exhausted in the tomb. 

VOL. 
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“ Well now, can this dead man be alive ? ” continued 
the marauder, Let me have a look.” 

He bent down again, fumbled in the heap, removed all 
that hindered him, seized the hand, grasjxid the arm, freed 
the head, pulled out the body, and a few mome»uts later 
dragged an inanimate, or at least a fainttng*, man into the 
shadow of the hollow way. He was an ollicer of cuiras¬ 
siers of high rank, for a heavy gold epaulet peeped from 
under his cuirass. This officer had lost his helmet, and 
a furious sword-cut scarred his face, which was covered 
with blood. He did not appear, however, to have broken 
any bones; and by some fortunate accident, if such a 
word be possible here, the dead had formed /in arcli over 
him so as to save him,from being crushed. His eyes 
were closed. 

He had on his cuirass the silver cross of the Legion of 
Honour. * ^ 

The prowler tore away tin’s cross, which disappeared in 
one of the gulfs undiir his blouse. •' 

After this he felt the officer’s fob, found a watch and 
took it; then he felt in his waistcoat, founds, a purse and 
pocketed it. *• 

At this stage of the assistance lie was rendering the 
dying man, the officer opened his eyes. 

“ Thanks,’’ lie said feelily. 

The roughness of the man’s movements, the freshness 
of the night, and the freely inhaled air, liai aroused him 
from his lethargy. 

The prowler did not answer, but raised his head. A 
sound of footsteps was heard on*the plain; it^was proba¬ 
bly some patrol approaching. 

Tlie officer murmured, for there wafe still the agony of 
death in his voice: — 

“Who won the battle?” 

“ The English,” answered the marauder. 
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The officer continued: — 

“Feel in my pockets; you will find a purse and a 
watch; take them.” 

Though +his was already done, the prowler did as 
requested, and said: — 

“ There is nothing in them.” 

“ I'*have been robbed,” said the officer; “I am sorry. I 
would have given them to you.” 

The footsteps of the patrol became more and more 
distinct. 

“ Some one is coming,” said the marauder, preparing to 
go away. • 

The olFicci^ raising his arm with difficulty, stopped him. 

“ You havg saved my life. \Wio are you ? ” 

The prowler answered ra])idly, and in a low voice; “ I 
belong, like yourself, to the French army; but I must 
leairr’ you, for if I were caught 1 should be shot. 1 
have saved your life; so now get out of the scrape as 
best ^oil can.’"' 

“ What is your rank ?” 

“ Sergeant.”* 

“Your flame ?” 

“ Tlidnardier.” 

“ I shall not forget that name,” said the officer. “ And 
do you remember n^ine; it is Pontmercy.” 



BOOK n. 

THE srcrr “oriok” 


CHAPTEK I. 

NO. 24,601 BECOMES NO. 9,430. 

t % 

J EAN VALJEAN was recaptured. 

As our readers will probably tliank us ifor passing 
rapidly over painful details, we will merely quote two ' 
paragraphs published by the newspapers of the day, a 
few months after the occurrence of the surprising events 
at M- 

These articles are rather* summary, but it must be 
remembered that there was no “ Police News ” at that 
period. 

The first is taken from the “Drageau Ekm;, and is 
dated July 25,1823: — 

‘^A certain district of the Pas de Calais has just been the 
scene of an uncommon event. A man, a stranger* to the 
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department, named Madeleine, some years since revived, by 
a new process, an old local trade, — tlie manufacture of jet 
ornaments and black beads. He made liis own fortune, and, 
let us add, that of the district; and in acknowledgment of his 
Services be was elected mayor. The police have now dis¬ 
covered that thi^ i^adelciiie is no other than an ex-convict, 
who had broken his ban, having been sentenced in 1796 for 
robbery, under the name of Jean Valjean. lie has been sent 
back to the galleys. It seems that j)rior to his arrest he suc¬ 
ceeded in withdrawing from Lahtte’s bank a sum of more 
than half a million which In; had deposited there, and which, 
it is said, he had honestly accpiired by his trade. Since his 
return to Toulon fittihj efforts have been made to discover 
where this amount is concealed.^' 

• • 

The second article, which is rather more detailed, is 
copied from the “ Journal de Paris of the same date: 

"An ex-convict named Jean Valjean has just been tried 
at the Var assizes under circumstances calculated to attract 
attention. This villain succeeded in evading the vigilance 
of the police, changed his name, and was finally made mayor 
of one of our sraall northern towns, where he established a 
considerabfe trade. He was at length unmashed and arrested 
through the indefatigable zeal of the public authorities. He 
•had as nis mistress a girl of the town, who died of a fit at 
the moment of his arrest. This scoundrel, who is endowed 
with Herculean strength, managed to escape; but three or 
four days later the p()lic(' agg-in captured him in Paris, as 
he was entering one of those small coaches which run from 
the capital to the village of IMbntfernieil (Seine et Oise).* It 
is said that lie took advai^age of those three or four days of 
liberty to withdraw from one of our chit‘f bankers an amount 
estimated at six or s^ven hundred thousand frai\cs. Accord¬ 
ing to the indictment, he buried it at some spot known only 
to himselt, and it has not been found; but, however this may 
be, this Jean Valjean has just been tried at Var assizes for 
highway robbery and violence, committed some eight years 
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ago upon one of those honest lads who, as the patriarch of 
Ferney says in immortal verse, — 

‘ Como from Savoy every year 

With dextrous hand to clear * ^ 

Our chimneys tall when choked with soot.* * 

« 

This bandit made no defence, but it was proved by the skil¬ 
ful and eloquent organ of })uhlic justice that dean Valjean 
was a member of a band of robbers in tlie south. He was 
consequently found guilty an<l sentenced to death. The 
criminal refused to appeal to the supreme court; but the 
king, in his inexliaustible mercy, deigned to commute his 
sentence to penal servitude for life. rJoan Valjean was 
immediately removed to the galley's at Toulo^.” 

It will not be forgotten that Jean Valjoan had dis¬ 
played religious tendencies at M-; and some of the 

papers, among them the “ Constitutionnel,” regarded this 
commutation as a trium])h of the priestly party. 

Jean Valjean changed his number at Toulon, and was 
known as 9,430. 

Let us state here, once and for all, that with M. Made¬ 
leine the prosperity of M- disappeared.* All he had 

foreseen during his night of hesitation and fever -was real¬ 
ized; his absence was in truth the absence ^f the soul 

of the place. After his fall there to{)k place at M- 

that selfish division of great fallen e4f.ist(uices, that fatal 
dismemberment of flourishing things, which is daily ac¬ 
complished, obscurely, in the human community, and 
whish history has noted only once, because it occurred 
after the death of Alexander. Lieutenants crown them¬ 
selves kings; overseers suddenly become manufacturers, 
and envious rivalries spring up. M. Madeleine’s large 
‘workshops were closed; the buildings fell into a ruinous 
condition, and the artisans dispersed, —'some leaving the 
town, others the trade. All was henceforth done on ^ small 
scale instead of a large one, — for lucre, instead of the 
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public welfare. There was no centre, but on all sides 
violent competition. M. Madelciile had commanded and 
directed everything. When he fell, a spirit of contest 
^succeeded tjiat of organization; bitterness succeeded cor¬ 
diality, UTxd mutual hatred tlic good-will of the founder. 
The threads t?ed» by M. Madeleine became knotted and 
broken; the process was adultenited, the product became 
poor, and confidence was destroyed. The market dimin¬ 
ished, and there were fewer orders; wages fell, there were 
stoppages, and lastly came bankruptcy. 

The State itself saw that some one had been crushed 
somewhere; for less than four years after the sentence of 
the court identifying Madeleine and Jean Valjean to tlie 
profit of thg galleys, the cost o£ collecting the taxes was 

doubled in the district of M-. M. de Vill^le made a 

remark to that effect in the House, in February, 1827. 



CHAPTER 11. 


TWO LINES OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. 


B efore goinj^ furtlier wti must relate at some length 
a strange fact which occairred at about the same 
period at Moiitfermeil, and wliicli m»y possibly possess 
some coincidence witli certain police ' onjec.turtis. 

Tliere is at Moiitfermeil i\ very old suj)ersi ition, vvhich 
is the more curious and valuable because a popular super¬ 
stition in the neighbuuiiiood of Paris is like an aloe-tree in 
Siberia. We are of those who res]H‘ct everything -tTMch 
is of the nature of a rar<^ plant. Tin's, then, is the Mont- 
fernieil superstition; it is belii^ved that frrtm tinfti imme¬ 
morial the devil has seh'.cted the forest as the, hiding-place 
for his treasure. Old women deidare that “it is not rare 


to meet at nightfall in nunote parts of the fon^st a black 
man resembling a wagoner or wood-cutter, wearing wooden 
shoes, canvas trousers, and blouse, and rcicognizable by the 
fact that he has on his luiad two enor^ijouF horns in place 
of cap or hat. This man is usually engaged in digging 
a hole; and there are three iiiod(is of action in the event 
of mi^.eting him. The first is t^o go u]) to the man and ad¬ 
dress him; in that case, you perceive that he is simjdy a 
peasant, that he looks hlac.k because it is twilight, that 
he is not digging a hole, hnt cutting grass for his kine, 
and that what you took for horns is nothing but a dung- 
fork which lie carries on his back, whoso prongs* seem to 
grow out of his liead. You go liome and die withi^ the 
week. The second plan is to watch him, wait till he has 
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dug his hole, filled it uji, and gone away; then you run 
up to the hole and take out the trea.sure which the black 
man has necessarily de])osited in it. In this case you die 
within the. month. The last, way is not to speak to the 
black man at all, not to look at him, but to run away at 
full speed; and then you die within the year. 

All three modes have their inconveniences; but the 
second, which oilers at any rate some advantages, among 
others that of pt)ssessiug a treasure, if only for a month, 
is the one most generally adopted. Hold men who are 
tenipted by eviTy chance have, so it is declared, fre(juenlly 
ie-opinit*d the hole dug b}^ the black man, and tried to rtjh 
the devil, it seems, howc^ver, as if th(i jaofits were small; 
at any ratCi, if we may believe tradition, and j>articularly 
and t‘,s])e('ially two enigmatical lines in dog latin which 
a W'ieki'd Norman monk, a bit of a sorcerer, nanied Trv- 
left on this subject. This Tryi)hon lies buried at 
St. George’s abbey at Hocherville, near liouen, and toads 
spavr'^i'oii his tomb. 

A man makes enormous i‘xertions, then, for the hole is 
generaliy vbiy dee)); lie pers^jires, works the whole night 
through*tfor the o)M‘rali()n must be ]H‘rformed byiiightj, 
gets a w^et .shirt, hums out his candle, bleaks his ]>ick, 
and when he at last reaches the bottom of the hole and 


lays his liand on^iUe treasure, what does he find ? AVhat 
is the fiemUs treasure ? — a sou, sonu^times a erowii-]»iece, 
a stone, a skeleton, a hleoding cor])se, or a sjiectre folded 


U]) like a .sheet of )>n]'er in a ])ocket-hook, and sometimes 
nothing at all ! This a])pears to be revealed to the 


searcherstf by Tryplniii's lines,— 


“ Foditel in fossil thos.'uivos fiondit opaca, 

As, muninios, liipidi's, cadaver, simulacra, 

It seems that in our day there is also sometimes found a 
powde.r-flask with bullets, or an odd pack of greasy, dirty 
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cards which have evidently been used by the devil 
l^yphoii docs not record these two facts because he 
lived in the twelfth century; and it does not aj>pear that 
the devil had the sense to invent gunpowder before Koger 
Bacon, or playing-cards beforci Cliarles VI. * 

Moreover, if you ]»lay witli tliose caids-you are sure 
to lose all you posstiss, while the gunpowder lias' the 
peculiarity of making your gun burst in your face. 

A very short time after it occurred to the ])olioe that 
Jean Yaljean might have been ])rowling round IMcuitfer- 
meil during his four days of liberty, it was noticed in 
that village that a certain old roiid-niender of the name 
of Boulatruelle was “ u]> to his tricks’" in tlv,i forest. It 
was generally believed tlisit this Ikuilatruelle Jiad been in 
the galleys. He was to some extent under jKjlice inspec¬ 
tion; and as he could not find wtuk anywhere, the admin¬ 
istration employed him at low wages as mender of*^e 
cross-road from (lagny to Lagny. 

This Boulatruelle was a man at whom‘the v\l>agers 

<7 

looked askance, as too respectful, too hundile, too ready 
to doff his cap to everybody, trendding and fawning be¬ 
fore the police, — Yirobably allied with roblKU-s, itVas said, 
— and suspecte.d of lurking about the roads after dark. 
The only thing in his favour was that he was a Irunkfird. 
This is what people fancied that tln^^^ not iced: — 

For some time })ast Boulatruelle had left, work at an 
early liour, and gone into the* forest with his ])ick-axe. 
He was met tow^ard evenirig in the most desolate clear- 
ings, in the wildest thick(its, apparently seeking some¬ 
thing, and at times digging holes.* The old wymen who 
passed took him at first for Beelzebub; and wlnm they 
recognized Boulatruelhi, they did not fcM at all more, easy 
in mind. Such meetings seemed gniatly Co anno^ Boiila- 
truelle. It was plain that he tried to hide, aud^that 
there was a mystery in what he was doing 
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It was said in the village, “ It is clear that the devil 
has made his appearance. Boulfitruelle saw him, and is 
seeking; well, he is cunning enough to X)ocket Lucifer’s 
hoard.” '.!’he Voltairians added, “Will Boulatruelle cheat 
the devil or tl^ devil cheat Boulatruelle ? ” while the 
old women cfossed themselves repeatedly. 

Boulatruelle, however, discontinued his forest rambles, 
and resunuHl his regular work, whereupon something else 
became the subject of gossip. 

Some persons, however, were still curious, thinking 
that there was probaljly in the allair, not the fabulous 
treasure of the h;geiid, but something more ])al})able and 
tangible th*n the. liend’s bank-notes, and tliat the road- 
mender hr^'l doubtless found out half tlie secret. The 
most “ puzzled ” were the school-master and Thdnardier 
the publican, who was everybody’s friend, and had not 
ikTsCiained an intimacy with Boulatruelle. 

“ He has bi*en in the galhiys,” Th^nardier would say. 
“ Wi5ir, good gracious! we do not know who has been 
there, or who may gf) there.” 

One evefiing the school-master declared that in other 
tiiiKis tfie autliorities would have inquired what Boula- 
.triiello Avas about in the wood, and that he would have 
been obliged to speak. They would have emjdoyed tor¬ 
ture if necessaryand Boulatruelle would not have re¬ 
sisted the /^rdeal of water, for instance. “ Let us give 
him the ordeal of wine,” said Thtinardier. 

They set to work, and l>oulatruelle drank enormously, 
but held his tongue. He combined, with admirable art 
-and in magisterial pl-oportions, the thirst of a sponge 
and the discretion of a judge. Still, by returning to 
the charge, and* by putting together the few obscure 
w@rds Vhich He did allow to escape him, this is what 
Thdjiardier and the school-master fancied that they 
ixiade out: — 

tk 
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Boulatruelle, on going to work one morning at day¬ 
break, was sui*priscd to*^ see under a bush a spade and a 
pick, which “ looked as if they were hidden; ” still he sup¬ 
posed that they belonged to Father Sixfours, the water- 
carrier, and thouglit no more of the i^iattor. On the 
evening of the same day, however, lie sav^ .vithout being 
himself seen, as he was hiddc*n behind a tree, “ a certain 
fellow who did not belong to those parts, and whom he, 
Boulatruelle, knew,” jiroceediiig toward the most retired 
part of the wood. This Thdnardier translated as “ a com¬ 
rade at the galleys; ” but Boulatruelle obstinately refused 
to niontion his name. This person was carrying a bundle, 
— something square, like a box or small cb^st. Bonla- 
truelle was sur])rised, but it was not till some ten minutes 
later that the idea of following tin* “ person ” occurred to 
him. But it was too late; the person was already among 
the trees, night had fallen, and Boulatruelle was uirH^tle 
to catch up with him. Then he resolved to watch at the 
edge of the wood. The moon wus shining. '^Some^two or 
three hours after, Boulatruelle saw this j)erson come (mt 
of the wood, not carrying the box, however,-hut a spade 
and j)i(;k. Boulatruelle allowed him to ])ass, and'^did not 
address him; for he s.'iid to himself that the other liiV.Tt 
was thrice as strong as lie, and, being armed with a*])ick, 
■would probably smesh him on recognising him and find¬ 
ing himself recognized, — a touching effusion un the part 
of two old comrades who me(*t suddmily. But the s])ade 
and pick were a ray of light to Boulatruelle; he hurried 
to the thicket at daybreak, and no longer found them 
there. From this he concluded that his actjuaii^taiice, on 
entering the wood, had dug a hole with his pick, buried 
his box, and then covered it with t^ie spade. Now, 
as the box was too small to contain a tiorpse, It must 
contain money, hence his researches. Boulatruelle ex¬ 
plored the forest in all directions, and especially wher- 
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ever the ground seemed to have been recently turned up; 
but it was all of no use. 

He “ferreted out” nothing. Nobody in Montfermeil 
thought any more of the matter, except some worthy gos¬ 
sips, who said, “ You may be sure that the road-mender 
did not take^aVI that trouble for nothing; it is certain 
thatr the foul fiend has been here.” 



CHAPTER III 


THE FETTERS MUST HAVE UNDERGONE SOME PREVIOUS 
MAXTl’l'LATinN TO RE THUS BROKEN BY THE STROKE 
OF A IIAAIMER. 

ft 

T oward the close of OctolxT, in that^ same year, 
1823, tile iiilia))itauts of Toulon saw a yessel outer 
their port for the purpose of repairing some damage done 
by a heavy storm. Jt was the ‘‘Orion,” which at a later 
date was emj'loyed at ]>re>t as a training-school, but »bw 
formed part of the Mediterranean s<pindron. 

This vessel, battered as it was, for the sea* had treated 
it roughly, produced a tine elfect as it entered the roads. 
It hew a flag which received the regulath>h salute of 
eleven guns, to which it replied round for round,”—a to¬ 
tal of two-and-twenty rounds. It has been calculaCt.d 
that in salvcf.s, royal and military polibmess, excfian^ges <»f 
courtesy signals, formalities of roadsteads and citadels, 
sunrise and snnsc^t saluted every day Ijv illl fojiresses and 
vessels of war, o]»ening and cV»sing ports, etc., the civil¬ 
ized world fires every twenty-four hours, and in all parts 
of the globe, one hundred and fifty thousand useh*ss 
rounds. At six francs the round, lljis maktJS jiine huiir 
dred thousand francs a dfiy. Thnje hundrcHl millions a 
year expended in smoke. IVl can time,* ]»oor people are 
dying of starvation. ' • , 

The year 1823 was what the Restoration called “ the 
epoch of the Spanish war.” *' 
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This war contained many events in one, and many pe¬ 
culiarities. It was a grand family alfair for the House 
of Bourbon, the Frcncli brancli succouring and protecting 
the Madrid branch; that is to say, ]»roving its majority, 
— an apparent rcitiirii t(j national traditions, complicated 
by .S('rvitud(*, ^n^d subjection to the northern cabinets. 
l'he«I)uke d’Angoulenie, surnamed by the liberal papers 
the Iiero of Andujar,” n‘])ressing in a triumphal attitude, 
which was somewhat spoiled by his peaceful looks, the old 
and very real terrorism of the Holy Oilice, which was at 
(Kids with the chimerical terrorism of the libtirals; the 
mnifi-v'ulottcn, r<*suscitat(‘d to the gn'at alarm of dowagers, 
under the name of Lct^vamifiailoa; monarchy olfering an 
obstacle to tlu‘ ju-ogn^ss which it ti'rnied anarchy; the 
theories of*S9 suddenly ni]t]»ed in the bud; a European 
check suddenly given to tlie French idea which was mak- 
inoJts vovage r<»und the world ; beside the generalissimo 
son (d Fraiuu’,, the rrince de ('arignan, afterward Charles 


Albi'^tp enrolling liimsidf as a volunteer, with the red 
worst'd epaulets of a grenadic‘r, in this crusade of kings 
against ]>eo^j,e ; the stddicrs of the empire taking the held 
again aUer eight y(‘ais’ n‘st, aged, sad, and wearing the 
N^^e cockade , tlie tricolour wave.d in a foreign country 
)y aii»hefoic handful of Fnmchmeii, as the wdiite flag was 
at Cohlent/ thirty V'-ars befmv ; monks mingled with 
French troo})ers^ the s])irit of liberty and iiovtdty set 
riglit by bayonets ; ])rincij>les checkmated by artillery ; 
France undoing by her arms what she had done by her 
mind ; the tmeiny’s leadi^rs sold; soldiers hesitfiting; 
tnwns ' ejieged by nikllions ; no military ])eril, and yet 
pHS‘^ibh‘. ex]>l((sions, as in every mine which is surprised 
and invaded ; hut*little Idood slied, little liononr won ; dis¬ 
grace ffir a few, and glorv for none ; — such was this war, 
hro\ight about hy princes who descended from Louis XIV., 
and fundiicted by generals who issued from Xajioleon. It 
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had the sad fate to recall neither the great war nor the 
great policy. 

Some engagements were serious; the passage of the 
Trocadero, for instance, was a brilliant military achieve¬ 
ment ; but, on the whole, we repeat, the trum]>ets of that 
war give back a cracked sound, the whole "'flair was sus¬ 
picious, and history agrees with France as to the dilhoulty 
of accepting this false triumph. It seems evident that 
certain Sjianish oilicers, ordered to resist, yielded too 
easily; and the idea of corruption was evolved from the 
victo^}^ Generals rather than battles were won, and the 
victorious soldier returned home humyiated. It was, in 
truth, a degrading war; and the words “llaiit: of France” 
could be read in the folds, of the Hag, 

The soldi(jrs of the war of 1808, on whom Saragossa 
fell in dreadful mins, frowned in 1823 at the easy open¬ 
ing of citadel gates, and began to n;gret Falafox. 14. is 
the humour of France to prefer a llostopchiii before her 
rather than a Ballesteros. » • ■ 

From a more serious point (»f view, on which it is right 
to dwell here, this war, which wounded the Billitary spirit 
of France, angered the democratic spirit. It wiVn under¬ 
taken in behalf of serfdom ; in this campaign the obp'‘'’t 
of the French soldier, the son of democracy, was to bend 
others to the yoke. This was a hideous mistake; for the 
mission of France is to arouse the soul ol na.ions, and not 
to stifle it. All the revolutions of Knropc, sin(.*e 1702, are 
the French Kevolution, and liberty radiates from P'rance. 
This is a solar fact. He must be blind who does not 
recognize this, so Bonaparte said. ^ 

The war of 1823, an outrage uy»on the generous Spanish 
nation, was therefore at the same time an attack upon the 
P’rench Eevolution. It was P’rance who commitled this 
monstrous act of violence, by force; for, with the exc(^ption 
of wars of liberation, all that armies do, they do by force, as 
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the words ** passive obedience ” indicate. An army is a 
strange masterpiece of combination, in which force results 
from an enormous amount of imi^otence. In this way we 
can explain war carried on by humanity against human¬ 
ity, in .spite of liumanity. 

The war of lo23 was fatal to the Bourbons; they re¬ 
garded it as a triumph, for they did not seii the danger 
that lies in killing an idea to order. In their simplicity 
they committed tlie mistake of introducing into their 
establishment tlie immense weakness of a crime as an ele¬ 
ment of strength. The s]»irit of ambuscade entered into 
their policy ; and 1M.30 gerniinatt'd in 1823. Tlie Spanish 
(;am])aign becanui in their councils an argument for op¬ 
pression, ami f«>r adventures by right divine. France 
having re-estai>lislied d retj actto in Si)ain, might well 
re-establish the absolute king at home. They fell into 
the tremendous error of taking the obedience of the sol- 
dicr ibr the conscmt of the nation. Such confidence is 
the destruction of thrones. [Men must neither sleep 
in the shadow of a manchineel-tree nor in that of an 
armv. 

Let us now return to the sliip “ Orion.” 

^hiring the* o]m ‘rations of the army commanded by the 
'prince gefternlissimo, a s<|uadron had cruised in the Med¬ 
iterranean, to wliich, as we said, the “ Orion ” belonged, 
and was driven 'ato Toulon roads to r(*pair damages. 

The prosenc(‘ of a man-of-war in a ])ort has something 
about it which attracts and engages the mob. It is grand, 
and the multitude loves aiA’thing that is grand. * 

A vessel of the line is one of tlie most magnificent com¬ 
binations of the genius of man with the powers of nature. 
It is comjiosed simultaneously of the heaviest and light¬ 
est of things, because it has to deal with three forms of 
substance at once, — the solid, the liquid, and the fluid, 
and must contend against all three. It has eleven iron 
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claws with which to seize the granite of the sea-bed, and 
more wings and aiitennie than the winged insect, to catch 
the wind in the ch)uds. Its hreath issues from its one 
hundred and twenty guns as from enormous bugles, and 
haughtily replies to the thunder. Ocean tries to^ lead it 
astray in the frightful monotoii}^ of its wii\efi. But the ves¬ 
sel has its soul, — its compass, — wdiicli guides it, and al¬ 
ways shows it the north; and on dark nights its lanterns 
take the place of the stars. Hence it has tackle and can¬ 
vas to oi)pose the wind; wood to oppose water; iron, 
copper, and lead to oppose the rocks; light to oppose 
darkness, and a needle to op})ose immensity. 

If we would form an idea of the gigantie proiu)rtions 
which, taken as a whole, constitute a vessel of the line, 
we need only visit one of the covered six-stoTy construc¬ 
tion docks at Toulon or Ihest, where tlie vessels in course 
of construction anj under a htdl-glass, if we may venture 
the expression. That colossal lieam is a yard ; that huge 
column of wood of enormous hmgth lying (»n the gnmud 
is the mainmast. Measured from its root in the keel to 
its truck in the clouds, it is three hundred gieid sixty feet 
in length, and three feet in diameter at its hs!,se. Tlie 
English mainmast rises to a height of two hundred xmd 
seventeen feet above the wahir-liiic. The naVy -jf oui 
fathers cm]doyed hemp cables, but ours bas chains; the 
mere pile of chain cable for a huridred-^un \'*ssel is four 
feet high, twenty fe(;t in width, eiglit feet deej). And 
then, again, in building such a vess(d three thousand 
cord.^ of wood are used; it ik a flouting forest. 

And it must not he forgotten •that we an* here de- 
scribing a man-f)f-war of forty years ago, — a simple sail¬ 
ing vessel; steam, then in its infancy, has since added 
new miracles to the prodigy known as-a warshij». At 
the present day, for instance, the screw man-of-war is 
a surprising machine, propelled by a surface of canvas 
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containing three thousand square yards, and an engine 
of two thousand five hundred horse-power. 

To say nothing of these new marvels, the antique ves¬ 
sel of Christopher Columbus and l)e lluytcr is one of the 
great masterpice *s of man. It is inexliaustiblc in strength 
as the infinite is in gahis ; it garners the wind in its sjiils; 
it is exact in the inimense dillusion of the waves ; it floats 
and it rthgns. 

And yet an hour comes \rhen a gust breaks that yard, 
fifty feet in length, like a straw; when the wind bends 
that mast, four liundred feet in lieight, like a reed; wlien 
that anchor, weighing tliousands of pounds, is twisted in 
the jaws of the waves like a fislierniaifs liook in the jaws 
of a ])ike; wlien those monstrous cannon utter plaintive 
and useless groans, which the hurricane bears away into 
emptiness and night, and wlien all that jKnver and ma- 
je/A;\ are swallowed iqi by a superior power and majesty. 

Whenever an immense force is dis[>layed only to cul¬ 
minate in innnense W(.*akness, it caus(*s men to retlcct. 
Hence in seaport towns curious }>erstnis throng around 
these marveli-'us machines of war and navigation, without 
exactly knowing why. 

iivcry Jay, then, from morning till night, the quays 
and piers of Touhin were coven^d with numbers of idlers, 
whose business it was to stare at the “ Orion.” 

This vess^d had long bi'eii ailing. Puring previous 
voyages, harnaeles had colh'cted on her hull to such an 
extent that she lost half her speed; she had gone*into 
dry dock the year before to have th(*so barnacles scraped 
off, and tlM*n ])ut to sea again. But this scraping had 
injured the holts ; and when off the Balearic Isles, she 
sprang a leak and took in water, as vessels were not 
copperea in those days. A violent equinoctial gale su¬ 
pervened, which staved in a porthole on her larboard 
bows and damaged the fore-chains. In consequence of 
this, the^ “ Orion ” put into Toulon, 
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She anchored near the Arsenal for repairs. The hull 
was uninjured; but a few planks had been removed here 
and there to let in air, as is usually the case. 

One morning the staring crowd witnessed an accident. 

The crew wt‘re engaged in bending tb.e sails; ihe top-' 
man, who was out at the starboard earri-ng of the main¬ 
top-sail, lost his balance. Ho was seen to tottef, the 
crowd on the Arsenal quay uttered a cry, his head over¬ 
balanced his body and he turned round the vard, with 
his hands stretched toward the abyss; but he caught 
the foot-rope as he j)assed it, first with one hand, then 
with tlie other, and remained hanging from it. Tlie sea 
lay below him at a dizzy dc])th ; and the siv»ck of his fall 
had given the foot-roj)o a violent swinging moveiiK'iit. 
The man swung at the end of the rope like a stone in 
a sling. 

To go to his assistance would be running a frightful 
risk; and not one of tlie sailors, all coast fishermen 
lately levied for duty, dared to venture it. Still,«-t*he un¬ 
lucky top-man was losing strength ; his agony could not 
be seen in his face, but his exhaustion was \dkible in every 
limb, and his arms twibdied awfully. Any ef^rt which 
he made to raise himself only caused the foot-rope< to 
oscillate the more; he did not niy out, for fear*'of ex¬ 
hausting his stnmgth. Tlie ininutc- wa.s close at hand* 
when he must loose the rope; and every ry^w and then 
all heads were turned away that his fall might not he 
seeHi There are moments wl^en a roi>o, a pole, the branch 
of a tree, is life itself; and it is a fearful thing to see a 
living being let go of it and fall like ripe ^'uit. 

All at once a man was seen climbing the shrouds with 
the agility of a tiger-cat. As ho was Pressed in red, this 
man was a convict; as he wore a green cap, he a con¬ 
vict for life. On reaching the toj) a puff of wind blew 
away his cap and displayed a white head; hence lie was 
not a young man. 
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A convict, employed on board, with a gang from the 
galleys, had, in fact, at once run up to the officer of the 
watch, and in the midst of the trouble and confusion, 
while all the sailors trembled and shrank, asked permis¬ 
sion to risk his life to save the top-man. At a nod of 
assent from the officer he broke with one blow of a ham¬ 
mer the chain riveted to Ids ankle, caught a rope, and 
darted up the shrouds. No one noticed at the moment 
with what ease the chain was broken; and the fact was 
not remembered till afterward. 

In a second he was upon the yard, where he stood for a 
little while as if measuring it with his eye. These seconds 
during which the wind swung the top-man at the end of 
a thread, seemed ages to those who were looking on. At 
length the convict raised his eyes to heaven and advanced 
a step. The crowd breathed again as they saw him run 
along the yard. On reaching the end, he fastened to it 
the rope he had brought with him, let it hang, and then 
began to go 'down it hand-over-hand. This produced a 
feeling of indescribahle agony; for, instead of one man 
hanging over the gulf, there were now two. 

He Ihoked like a spider about to seize a lly; but, in 
this casc^ the spider brought life aud not death. Ten 
thousand eyes were fixed on the group; not a cry, not a 
word, was heard. The same shudder contracted every 
brow; everv mouth held its breath, as if afraid of in- 
creasing in the slightest degree the wind that shook the 
two wretched men. The convict in the mean tiiuf had 
managed to get close to the sailor, and it was high time; 
for a miaute later tlfb man, exhausted and despairing, 
would have let himself drop into the sea. The convict 
fastened him securely with the rope to which he clung 
with one hand, while he worked with the other. At length 
he was seen to climb back to the yard and haul the 
sailor ; he supported him there for a moment to let 
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him regain his strength,, then took him in his arms and 
carried him along the yard to the cap, and thence to the 
top, where he left him with his comrades. 

The crowd applauded him, and several old sergeants of 
the chain-gang had tears in their eyes ; women embraced 
each other on the quay; and every voice 'shouted with a 
sort of frenzy, “ Pardon for that man I ” 

The convict, however, began immediately the descent 
to rejoin his gang. In order to do so more rapidly he 
dropped into the rigging and ran along a lower yard. All 
eyes followed him ; and at one moment the spectators felt 
afraid, for tliey fancied that he hesitated and tottered, 
either from fatigue or dizziness. All at once the crowd 
uttered a terrible cry; the convict had fallen into the 
sea. 

The fall was a dangerous one, for the frigate “ Alg^si- 
ras ” was anchored near the “ Orion; ” and the j)oor galley^ 
slave had fallen between the two ships, and might easily 
be sucked under one of them. Four men hastily sf/rang 
into a boat, and the crowd encouraged them; fear again 
took possession of every soul. The man did not rise to 
the surface again, but disappeared in the sea Svithout 
making a ripple, just as if he had fallen into a barrel of 
oil. They sounded, they dived, but in vain ; the searcA was 
continued till iiiglitfall, but his body was never found. 

Next day the Toulon paper printed the*follo>ving lines: 

• 

*‘Nov. 17f 1823. — Yo.sterday a convict, one of a gang on 
board fhe ‘Orion,’ fell into the sea and was drowned, as he 
was returning from assisting a sailor. His body has not been 
found, and is supposed to be cntangfed among tlfe piles at' 
Arsenal point. The man was imprisoned under the No. 9^430, 
and his name was Jean Yaljean.” 
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CHAPTEE L 

* 

^TIIE WATER QUESTION AT MONTFERMEIL. 

M ONTFERMEIL is situated between Livry ard 
Chelles, on the southern slope of the lofty 
plateau which separates the Ourque from the Marne. 
At the present day it is a rather large place, adorned 
with stucco villas all the year round, and with holiday- 
making ci^^zens on Sunday. In 1823 it had neither so 
many white houses nor so many well satisfied citizens 
as it has now, and it was merely a village in the 
woods. ' To be sure, there were here and there a few 
country-houses of the last century, recognizable by their 
air of pretension, their balconies of twisted iron, and 
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the tall windows, wh^ose tiny panes cast all sorts of 
green* tints on the white of the closed shutters; but 
Montfermeil was none the less a village. Retired cloth¬ 
iers and country-loving lawyers had not yet discovered 
it. It was a quiet, pleasant spot whicli was not on the 
road to anywhere. People lived tht^e cheaply that 
peasant life which is so bounteous and so easy. The 
only objectionable thing was that water was scarce, owing 
to the elevation of the plateau. 

It had to be fetched from some distance. That end of 
the village which lay toward Gagny obtained its water 
from the splendid ponds in the forest; but the other 
end, which surrounds the church, and wlreh lies in the 
direction of Chelles, coMld only obtain dr^iking-water 
from a little spring lialf way down the hill, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from Montfermeil, near the 
road to Chelles. 

Laying in water was, therefore, a liard task for every 
family. The large houses and the aristocracy,' Among 
which Thdnardier’s pot-house may be reckomul, paid a 
farthing a bucket to a man whose trade it was, and who 
earned by it about eight sous a day. But this^ian only 
worked till seven P.M. in summer, and till lii^e in win¬ 
ter; and once night had set in and the ground-door 
shutters were closed, any person wlio had no water to 
drink must either fetch it himself or* go without. 

This was the terror of th'e poor creature whom the 
reader may not have forgotttjn. — little Cosette. It will 
be remembered that Cosette was useful to the Thdnar- 
diers in two ways, — they made the mother pay and the 
child act as servant. Hence when the mother ceased 
payment, for the reason which we know, the Thdnar- 
diers kept Cosette, who took the place of a servant. » In 
this capacity she had to fetch water when it was wanted; 
and the chiid, terrified at the idea of going to the spring 
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at night, was very careful that the house should never 
be without water. Christinas of 1823 was peculiarly 
brilliant at Montfermeil. The beginning of the winter 
was mild, and there had been neither snow nor frost. 
Some iiiountebanks, who came from Paris, had obtained 
leave from the i-iayor to erect their booths in the village 
high-street; and a party of travelling hawkers, by the 
same license, had put uj) their stalls in the Church 
Square, and even extended them into the lane in which 
Thdnardier’s pot-house was situated. This filled the 
inns and pot-houses, and produced a noisy, joyous life 
in that quiet litUe place. As a faithful historian, we 
are bound to add that among the curiosities displayed 
in the market-place was a managerie, in which some 
frightful clowns, dressed in rags, and coming none knew 
whence, exhibited to the peasants of Montfermeil one 
of* those terrific r>razilian vultures of which the Paris 
Museum did not pos.sess a specimen till 1845, and which 
have a tricoluurcd cockade for an eye. Naturalists, I be¬ 
lieve, call the bird Caracara Polyborus. It belongs to 
the order of Jie Ai>icides and the family of the vultures. 
A few old llonapartist soldiers living in the village went 
t(; see tlQS bird with devotion; and the owners declared 
that the tricoloured cockade was a unique phenomenon, 
expressly produced by nature for their menagerie. 

On Christinas eve itself, several carters and hawkers 
were sitting at table drinking round four or five caudles 
in Th^nardier’s tap-room.^ This room was like those 
usually found in pot-houses; there were tables, pewter 
pots, botties, drinker^, and smokers, but little light, and 
a good deal of uproar. The date of the year was, how¬ 
ever, indicated by two objects, fashionable at that time 
among the middle classes, and which stood on a table, 
—a ^kaleidoscope and a lamp of ribbed tin. Madame 
Th^nardier was watching the supper, which was roast- 
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ing before a bright fir^, while her husband drank with 
his guests and talked politics. 

In addition to the political remarks, which mainly 
referred to the Sx)anish war and tlie Duke d*Angoul6me, 
local parentheses like the following pould be* heard 
through the babel: — i 

“ Over at Nanterre and Suresne the vines liave been 
very productive; and where people expected ten barrels, 
they have twelve. The grapes were very juicy when 
put under the press. ” — “ But the grapes could not have 
been ripe ? ” —" In those parts, they need not be ripe, 
for the wine becomes oily in spring. ”a—“ Then it must 
be a very poor wine.”—“There are poorer wines than 
those about here,” etc. . „ 

Or else a miller exclaimed: “ Are we responsible for 

what there is in the sack ? We find a lot of small seeds 
which we can’t take time to sift out, and which must go 
through the mill-stones, — such as tares, lucorn, cockles, 
vetches, fennel, hemp-seed, and a numljor of' other 
weeds, to say nothing of the pebbles which are so fre¬ 
quent in some sorts of wheat, especially BriOtany wheat. 
I don’t like grinding Brittany wheat any inbre than 
pit-sawyers like sawing beams in which there ^re nails. 
You can fancy the bad dust all this makes in the hop¬ 
per ; and then people comxjlaiii unfairly of the flour, for 
it is no fault of ours. ” 

Between two windows a mower seated at a table with 
a farmer, who was making a bargain to have a field 
mown in spring, said: — 

" There is no harm in the graSrs being daiap, for it 
cuts better. Dew is a good thing, sir. But all the 
same, your grass is tender, and hard to cut, sir; for it 
is so young, and bends before the scythe, ” etc. 

Cosette sat in her usual place, on the cross-bar of the 
kitchen table, near the chimney. She was in ra^s; her 
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bare feet were thrust into wooden shoes; and she was 
knitting, by the firelight, stockings intended for the 
young Th&ardiers. A little kitten played about under 
the chairs. Two merry children were heard laughing 
and pratding in an adjoining room; they were Eponine 
and Azelma. * 

A cat- 0 ’-nine-tails hung from a nail by the side of 
the chimney. 

At times the cry of a baby somewhere in the house 
was heard above the noise of the tap-room. It was a 
little boy born to the Th^nardiers one winter, “ without 
knowing how," shi used to say; “ it was the efi'ect of 
the coldL ” H 4 * was a little over three years old. The 
mother suckled him, but did net love him. When his 
cries became too troublesome, Thenardier would say, 
“ There’s your brat squalling; do go and see what he 
wants. ” “ Bah! ” the mother would answer, “ he’s a 
nuisance; ” and the poor deserted little wretch would 
contiuitc to cry in the darkness. 



CHAPTER 11. 


TWO FULL-LENGTH POKTRAITS. 

T TP to the present, only a side view of the Thdnardiers 
vJ has been offered tlie reader of this book, but the 
moment has now come to walk round the couple and 
survey them from all sides. 

Thenariier had passed his fiftieth /ear. Madame 
Thenardier was just in her fortieth, which is equal to 
fifty in a woman; and in this way there was a balance 
of age between husband and wife. 

Our readers may probably have retained, from the fitst 
meeting, some recollection of this tall, light-haired, red, 
fat, square, enormous, and active woman. She belonged 
as we said, to the race of giantesses wlip sliovv them¬ 
selves at fairs, with paving-stones liangmg from their 
hair. She did everything in tlie house, — made the 
beds, cleaned the rooms, was cook and laundre^'^s, pro¬ 
duced rain and fine weather, and played the devil. Her 
only assistant was Cosette,— a mdusp in the service of 
an elejihant. All trembled^ at the sound of her voice,— 
windows, furniture, and people; and her large face, 
dotted with red spots, looker! like a skimmer. She had 
a heard, and was the ideal q| a Billingsgate porter 
dressed in female attire. She swore splendidly, atid 
boasted of being able to crack a wajnut with one blow 
of her fist. Had it not been for the j*omaiiccs she had 
read, which at times made the finnikin woman appear 
under the ogress, no one would ever have dreapied of 
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saying of her “ that is a womai^ * She seemed to be 
a cross between a wench and a lish-fag. When people 
heard her speak, they said, “ ’T is a policeman; ” when 
they saw her drink, they said, “ ’T is a carter; ” and 
when rtiey saw her handle Cosette, they said, “ 'T is the 
hangman. ” Wllen she was quiet, one tooth projected 
from her mouth. 

Tlidnardier was a sliort, thin, sallow, angular, bony, 
feeble fellow, who looked ill and was perfectly well; 
liis cunning began with this. He smiled habitually 
through caution, and was polite to nearly everybody,— 
even to the beggj^r whom he refused a halfpenny. He 
had the eye ^of a ferret and the air of a man of letters, 
and greatl)^ resembled the portraits of Abb4 Jjelille. 
His coquetry consisted in drinking with carriers; and 
no one had ever been able to intoxicate him. He wore 
ai»l ouse, and under it an old black coat. He made pre¬ 
tensions to literature and materialism. There were cer¬ 
tain irrtiues Uiat he freipiently uttered in order to support 
an argument, such as Voltaire, llaynal, Parny, and, 
strangely eiifmgh, Saint Augu.stine. He declared that he 
liad ‘“'a ^'stem." Ho was a thorough scamp, however. 
It-will be rememlu'red that lie asserted he had been 
a snhTier, and t«)ld peo]de with some vanity how, at 
\Vat(*rloo, where he was sergeant, in the 6th or 9th 
light sometliing or other, he alone, against a squadron 
of death-dealing TTus.«?ars,-had covered wnth his body 
and saved “ a severely wounded general. ” Hence came 
his tlaring sign, and the name by which hi.s house was 
generally known,— Tlfe Sergeant of Waterloo. He wms 
liberal, classical, and Bona})artiRt. He had subscribed 
to the Sheltering Arms; ” and it was said in the village 
thjvt he*had studied for the priesthood. 

We believe that he had simply studied in Holland to 
be an ^nnkeeper. This scoundrel of composite order 
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was in all probability some Fleming from Lille in 
Flanders, a Frenchman at Paris, a llelgian at Brussels, 
conveniently astride of both frontiers. We know his 
prowess at Waterloo; and, as we see, he exaggerated 
slightly. Ebb and flow and wandering adventures were 
the elements of his existence. A ta tcred conscience 
entails an irregular life; and probably at the stormy 
period of June 18, 1815, Th^nardier belonged to that 
variety of marauding sutlers to wlnnn we have alluded, 
who go about the country selling to some, robbing 
others, and moving about witli wife and children, in a 
broken-down cart after troo])s on the march, witli an 
instinct for always joining the victorious^pariny. Wluui 
the campaign was ovar, having, as he ^aid, “ some 
brads,” he opened a pot-house at Montfermeil. 

These “ brads, ” consisting of purses and watches, gold 
rings and silver crosses, colh'cted in harvest time,Jn 
furrows sowed with corpses, did not make a heavy total, 
and did not carry this sutler turned innkeeper veiy far. 

Tli^nardier had something rectangnlar in his mr)ve- 
ments, which when joined to an oath rcjalls the bar¬ 
racks, to the sign of tlie cross, the seminary. He was 
a clever speaker, and liked to he thought an edueat(?d 
man; hut the school-master noticed that he made mis¬ 
takes. He drew up a traveller’s bill in a masterly way, 
hut practised eyes sometimes fouml orthographical errois 
in it. Thenardier was cuiiKing, greedy, indolent, and 
skilful. He did not despise his serv.aiit-girls, and for 
that reason his wife no longer kept any. The giante.ss 
was jealous, and fancied that ibis little j^llow man 
must be an object of universal desire. 

Thdnardier above all, as a crafty hnd well-balanced 
man, was a villain of the torn]aerate sort'; and this bjeod 
is the worst, as hypocrisy is mixed up in them. 

It was not that Thenardier was not at times capable 
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of passion, at least quite as much as his wife, but it was 
very rare; and at such moments,—as he owed a grudge 
to the whole human race, as he had within him a pro¬ 
found furnace of hatred, as he was one of those persons 
»who avenge themselves perpetually, who accuse every¬ 
body whc pavssei, before them of whatever befalls them, 
and v’^ho are ever ready to cast upon the first-comer, as a 
legitimate grievance, the whole of the annoyances, bank¬ 
ruptcies, and deceptions of their life,— when all this 
leaven worked within him and boiled forth from his 
mouth and eyes, he was fearful. Woe to the person 

who came under his furv at such times. 

% 

In addition to *his other qualities, Thdnardier was 
attentive and penetrating, silent or talkative, according 
to occasion, and always very intelligent. He had the 
glance of sailors who are accustomed to shut up one eye 
to look througli a telescope. Thdnardier was a statesman. 

Any new-cumier, on entering the pot-house, said upon 
seeing the woman, “ That is the master of the house; ” 
but it was an error,—she was not even tlie mistress. 
Her husband was both master and mistress. She worked, 
and ho originated. He directed everjThing by a sort of 
invisible and continuous magnetic action ; a word, some¬ 
times a sign, from him was sulficient, and the mastodon 
obeyed. The husband was to his wife, thongh she did 
not fully realize it, a ])eculiar and sovereign being. She 
had her virtues; however much she miglit dissent from 
“Monsieur Thdnardier,”—an inadmissible liypothesis, 
by the way,— she would ntjver have proved him jTub- 
licly ill the wrong fo^ any consideration. Slie would 
never have*committed “ in the presence of strangers ” 
that fault which wives so often commit, and which is 
called, in parliamentary language, “ exposing the crown. ” 
Although their agreement only resulted in evil, Madame 
Thdnardier's submission to her husband was something to 
contemplate. That mountain of noise and flesh moved 
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under the little finger of that frail despot Considered 
from its dwarfish and grotesque side, it was that great and 
universal thing, — adoration of mind by matter. There 
was something strange about Tln^nardier, and hence the 
absolute dominion of the man over the woman. At 
certain moments she saw him as a I'ghted candle, at 
others she felt him as a claw. 

This woman was a terrible creature, who loved only 
her children, and feared only her husband. She was 
a mother because she was mainmiferous. Her maternity 
ceased, however, wdth her girls, and, as we shall see, 
did not extend to boys. 

Thdnardier, himself, had only one tiiought,— to enrich 
himself. He did not succeed, for a suitable stage was 
wanting for his great talent. Th(?nardier ruined himself 
at Montfermeil, if ruin is ])ossihle to zero; in Switzerland 
or the Pyrenees he would have become a milliounaire. 
But where fate fastens a landlord, there he-must browse. 

In this same year, 1823, "l'li(?nardier was in debt to the 
amount of fifteen hundred francs, which re,ndered him 
anxiou.s. Whatever might be the obstiir.j^f-e injustice of 
destiny in his case, Th<5iiardier was one of tlioso men who 
thf)roughly understand, and in the most modern fashion, 
that thing wdiich is a virtue in barl)arf)us hatiens, and 
an article of sale among civilized nations,— liospitality. 
He was also an admirable poacher, and r enowned for the 
correctness of his aim. He.had a certain cold and quiet 
Jau"h, which was peculiarly dangerous. 

His theories as a landlord burst forth from him at 
times in flashes, and he had, professional aphorisms 
which ho drove into his wife's mind. “ 'rtie duty of a 
landhjrd, ” he said one day savagely, and in a low voice, 
“ is to sell to the first-comer stews, rest, light, fire, dirty 
sheets, chamber-maids, fleas, and smiles; to stop passers- 
by, empty small purses, and honestly lighten, heavy 
ones; to shelter travelling families respectfully; to shave 
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the husband, pluck the wife, aj^id pick the children 
clean; to set a price on the ojjen window, the shut win¬ 
dow, the chimney-corner, the easy-chair, the sofa, the 
stool, tlic feather-bed, the mattress, and the truss of 
straw; to know how much the reflection wears out the 
looking-glass, ani to charge for it; and, by the five hun¬ 
dred thousand fiends, to makci the traveller pay for 
everything, even to the flies that his dog eats! ” 

This husband and this wife were ruse and rage mar¬ 
ried, and formed a hideous and terrible pair. 

While the husband ruminated and combined, the she 
Thdnardier did nof think about absent creditors, paid 
no lu*.ed to yesterday or to-morrow, and lived violently 
onl}^ for the moment. • 

Such \vere these two beings between whom stood 
Cosette, enduring their double pressure, like a creature 
wl^ is at onc,e crushed by a mill-stone and torn with a 
pair of pincers. Man and wife had each a diflerent 
way. Cos(‘ttc was beaten,— that ^vas the wife’s way; 
she went barefoot in winter, — that was the husband’s 
way. 

Cosette^ went up and down stairs, washed, brushed, 
scrubbed, swept, ran aliout, trotted hither and thither, 
panted for breath, moved heavy weights, and, little 
though she was, did all the hard work. She got no 
pity from a ferocious mistress and a venomous master; 
and The Sergeant of Waterloo was, as it were, a web 
in which Cosette was caught and lav tremhling. 

The ideal of oppression w'as realized by this gloomy 
household. , It was soiifetliing like a fly serving spiders. 

The poor child was passive and held her tongue. 

What takes place within the souls which have just left 
the presence of (uxl, and find themselves thus, at their 
very dawn, so little and so naked among human beings ? 
yo £. II. — 8 
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MEN WANT WINE, AND HORSES WATER. 

F our new travellers appeared. 

Cosette was sorrowfully reflecting, for, though 
only eight years of age, she had alreajjy sufiered so 
much that she meditated with the mournful air of an 
old woman. 

Her eyelid was blackened by a blow wdiich her mis¬ 
tress had given her, which made the woman say npw 
and then, “ How ugly she is with her black eye! ” 
Cosette was thinking that it W'as late, very late; 
that she had been suddenly obliged to lill the jugs and 
bottles ill the rooms of the travcdlers v!lio had just 
arrived, and that tliere was no water in the'cistern. 

What reassured her most was tlie fact that but little 
water was drunk at The Sergeant of AVaterbo. There 
was no lack of thirsty souls, Init it was that sort of 
thirst which applies more readily to the wine-jug than 
to the water-pitcher. Any one who ask(‘d for a glass of 
wat£r among the glasses of wdne w'ould have appeared 
a savage to all tliose men. At one moment, however, 
the child trembled. Her mistress raised the cover of 
a stew-pan, bubliling on the stove, then seized a glass 
and hurried to the cistern. She tumdfl the faucet. The 
child raised her head, and watched jfll the‘woman *s 
movements. A thin stream of water ran from the tap 
and half filled the glass. 
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• Hullo, ” she said, “ there is no waterthen she was 
silent for a moment. The child did not breathe. 
“ Well, ” continued Madame Th^nardier, as she exam¬ 
ined the half-filled glass, " this will be enough. ” 

Coselte returned to her work, but for more than a 
quarter of an ncfar she felt her heart leap in her bosom. 
She counted the minutes that passed thus, and wislied 
that it were next morning. 

From time to time one of tlie topers looked out into 
the street and said, “ It’s as black as pitch, ” or “ A 
man must needs be a cat to go about the streets at this 
hour without a lantern, ” and Coselte shivered. 

All at onc" one of the pedhirs lodging at the inn 
came in and sj^id in a harsh 'foice: — 

“ My horse has had no water. ” 

“ Oh, yes, it has,” said Madame Tli(5nardicr. 

J tell you it has not, mother, ” retorted the pedler. 
Cosette had crept out from under tlie table. 

“ ok; yes, sir, * she said, “ your horse has had a drink. 
He drank a bucketful,— a whole bucketful; I gave him 
the water myself, and I talked to him.” 

This was not true; Cosette lied. 

There Js a girl no bigger than one’s fist who tolls a lie 
as big as a house, ” exclaimed tlie pedler. I tell you 

he has not been watered, you little devil. He has a 
way of blov;ing when ho has not been watered which 
I know well. ” 

Cosette persisted, and fidded in a voice hoarse '«ith 
anguish, and scarcely audible: — 

' “ Oh, indcied, the liofse drank a lot. ” 

“Enough of this,” said the pedler, savagely; “water 
my horse, and say no more. ” 

C^jsette went back under the table. 

“ Well, that is but fair, ” said the landlady. “ If the 
brute Sias not been watered, he must bo. ” Then she 
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looked around her. " Why, wliere is the little devil ? ” 
She stooped down and discovered Cosette liiddeii at the 
other end of the table, almost under the feei of the topers. 
“ Come out of that,” sliouted her mistress. 

Cosette came out of the hole in which she had iiiddcn 
herself, and the landlady c^oiitinued : — 

“ Miss What ’s-your-iianie, go and water the horse. ” 

“ There is no water, ma’am,” said (Rosette, faintly. 

Her mistress threw tlie street door wide open. 

“ Well, then go and feteh sumo. ” 

Cosette hung her head and fetclnul an empty l)ucket 
standing in a corner ii(‘ar the c]iimne\> 

O t 

The bucket was larger than lierself, ,pjul she could 
have sat down in it colnfortaldy. , 

Madame Thdnardier nduriuHl to lier stove and tasted 
the contents of the stew-pan with a wooden spoon, 
growling; — 

“ There’s ])l(mty at the spring. There never was 
such a careltiss bmt. —1 believfi it woulil lia\\j been 
better to strain the onions. ” Then she rummaged in 

^ n ^ 

a drawer wliich contained rop]MT c.oins,' j)t;pper, and 
shallots. " Here, Miss Toad, ” slie akhid, “ as*'you come 
back, you can fetch a loaf from the l)aker’s. i Here’s a 
fifteen-sous piece. ” * 

Cosette had a small pocket in her a])ron. in whic.h she 
placed the coin, without saying a word! Then slie stood 
motionless, bucket in baiuh'witli the open door before 
herf* She seemed waiting for some one to come to her 
rescue. 

“ Be off, ” shouted lier mistress!" 

Cosette went out and shut the dour after her. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DOLL COMES UPON THE SCENE. 

T he line of open-air sliops which started at the 
church, it will he remembered, ran as far as 
Th^hardier^s inn. These stalls were all lit up, because 
people would soon be going by to the midnight mass, 
with candles in paper funnels, which, as the school¬ 
master,* who was at this moment seated in Tln^nardier’s 
tap-room, declared, j)roduced a “ magical etlect ” To 
make up for this, not a star glittered in the sky. 

The last of th(\.e booths, exacllv facing Th(?nardier*s 
door, was a toy-shop, all Hashing with tinsel, glass 
beads, and magnificent things in block-tin. Right in 
front, the dealer had placed, on a background of^hite 
napkins, an enormous doll, nearly two feet high, dressed 
in a pink crape go^n, with golden wheat-ears in her 
hair, —real hair; and this doll had enamel eyes. The 
whole day had this marvel been displayed, to the 
aijiazefiient of all passers-by under ten years of age; but 
not a mother in Montfermeil had been rich enough or 
extifay^gant enough to give it to her child. Eponine 
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and Azelma had spent »hours in contemplating it, and 
even Cosette had ventured to take a furtive look at it. 

When Cosette went out, bucket in hand, though she 
felt so sad and desolate, she could not refrain from rais¬ 
ing her eyes to the prodigious doll, — the. “ lady, ” as she 
called it. The poor child stoj»ped, petriteu; for she had 
not seen this doll so close before. The whole stall 
seemed to her a palace; and the doll was not a doll, but 
a vision. Joy, splendour, wealth, and happiness ap¬ 
peared in a sort of chimerical glory to the unhappy little 
creature, who was so deeply buried in mournful and 
chilly misery. With the simple am? sad sagacity of 
childhood, Cosette measured the abyss which separated 
her from that doll. Slio said to herself thst a person 
must be a <|ueen or at least a princess to have a “ thing ” 
like that. She looked at the fine dress, the long smooth 
hair, and thought, “ How happy that doll must be !• ” 
She could not take her eyes off this fantastic stall, and 
the more she looked the more dazzled she became.’ She 
fancied she was looking into paradise. There were 
other dolls behind the large one, which appeared to her 
fairies and genii. The tradesman, who walkhd about 
at the back of the stall, seemed to her something more 
than mortal. 

In this adoration she forgot everything, even the 
errand on which she was sent; but suddenly* the rough 
voice of her mistress recalled her to reality. What! 
you Jittle devil, have you no^j gone? Just wait till I 
come to you! What are you doing there ? Get along, 
you little toad!" • 

Madame Thdnardier had taken a look out into the 
street, and seen Cosette in ecstasy. 

The child ran off* with her bucket, making the'lbngcst 
strides that she could. 
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COSETTE ALONE. 

A S Thdnardier’s inn was in that part of the village 
nearest the church, Cosette had to fetch water 
from the spring ^ the forest on the Chelles side. 

She did not look at another stall. So long as she w^as 
in the lane and the vicinity of the church, the illumi¬ 
nated booths lit up the road; but the last gleam of the 
last stall soon disappeared, and the poor child found 
Ivffself in darkness. She plunged into it; but, as fear 
overcame her, she shook the handle of her bucket as 
much .4S sho could as she walked along, and this made 
a noise that kept her company. 

The farthe" she went, the more dense the gloom be¬ 
came. There was no one in the streets exce]>t a w'oman, 
who turned as she passed, and muttered between lier 
teeth, “ Wherever can tlie child be going ? ('an she be 
a goblin ? Then she recognized Cosette. “ Why, ” she 
said ** it is the Lark.” 

Cosette, in this way, went through the labyrinth of 
winding, deserted streets whicli ends the village of 
Montfermeil in the directum of Chelles; and so long as 
she had hf^uses, or evi^n walls, on both sides of the way, 
she walked rather boldly. From time to time she saw 
a candle gbrnmox' through the crack of a shutter; it was 
ligbt and life, peojde were there, and this reassured 
her. But as she advanced, her steps became slower, as 
if mojbanically; and when she had passed the corner of 
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the last house, Cosette stopped. To go beyond the last 
stall had been ditlicult, but to go farther tlian the last 
house was impossible. She put her bucket on the 
ground, j)lunged her hand into her hair, and began to 
scratcli lier head slowly, — a gesture peculiar to verrihed 
and undecided cliildreu. It was no long(U‘ Moiitfermeil, 
but the open fields. Jllack, deserted space lay before 
her. She looked in de.s])air at this space where there 
was nobody, but where there wen^ beasts, and where 
there might be ghosts. She looked out, and heard beasts 
walking in the grass, and distinctly saw gliosts moving 
among the tretis. Then she seized ,her bucket again, 
and fear lent her courage. “Well,” slu* said, “I will 
tell lier that tliere was no water;” aud^,she boldly 
re-entered !Mf>ntft*rmeil. 

She had scarce gone one hundred yards when she 
.stopped and began to scratcli her liead again. Now it 
was her mistress who appeared to her,— her hideous 
mistress with her hyena mouth, and fury dashing in 
her eyes. The chi hi cast a piteous glance Indore her 
and behind her. What should she do ? " What would 
become of her? Where should she go? Befolo her was 
the ghost of li(ir mistress; behind her all tha phantoms 
of night and the forest. It was from her mistress that 
she shrank. She turned bacik in the direction of the 
spring, and began to run. She hdt the village running, 
she entered the wood runnin'g, looking at notiiing, hear- 
in^ nothing. She did not pause till lier breath failed, 
but she still went on, wildly. 

As she ran she felt inclined t(^ cry, for th *3 nocturnal 
rustling of the forest completely surrounded her. 

She did not think, slie did not se'e; the immensity 
of night faced this little cr(;ature. On one ^side *-was 
darkness, on the other an atom. 

It was only seven or eight minutes’ walk f'^oin the 
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edge of the wood to the spring j and Cosette knew the 
road, having gone there several times every day. 
Strange to say, she did not lose her way; for a remnant 
of instinct vaguely guided her. Still, she did not look 
either to tlie right or left, for fear of seeing things in the 
branches and shrubs. In this way she reached the sj)ring. 

It was a narrow, natural basin hollowed bv the water 
in a clayey soil, about two feet in de])th, surrounded by 
moss and those tall (nimpiid grasses called “ Henri IV. ’s 
ruffs,” and paved with a few heavy stones. A rivulet 
ran from it with a little ge.ntlc murmur. 

Cosette did not take time to breathe. It was very 
d.ark, but she was at^customed to come to tliis spring. 
She felt, with her left hand, in the dark for a young 
oak that leaned over the spring, and usually served her 
as a support, caught a branch, stooped down, and plunged 
the bucket into the water. She \vas in such a viohmt 


stat(A of excitement that her strengtli w’as trebled. While 
thus bent o»er, she did not notice that the ])oeket of her 
aj>roii em])tied itself into the stream, and that the fifteen- 
sous piece fell into the water. Slie neither saw nor 
heard it hill; slu*. drew up the bucket nearly full and 
placed it on the grass. 

This done, she felt exhausted with fatigue. She would 
have liked to start again at once, but the effort of filling 
the bucket had been so groat that she fouinl it impossible 
to move a stej). She was forced to sit down. She fell 


on the grass, and crouchetl there, utterly exhauste<J. 

She shut her eyes, then opened them again, not 
know^ing ^vhy, hut tfnahle to do otherwise. T>y her 
side, the water stirring in the bucket made circles that 
looked li^: ' snakes of white fire. 


Ovei lier head, the sky was covered with huge black 
clouds which seemed like masses of smoke. The tragic 
mask* gloom seemed to bend vaguely over the child. 
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Jupiter was sotting in the depths. 

The child gazed with a wondering eye at this large 
star, which she did not know, and which terrified her. 
The planet, in fact, was at this n. onierit very near the 
horizon, and was passing through a dense layer of fog, 
which gave it a horrible red tinge. Tin,* ^og, whicli was 
of a gloomy purple hue, magnified the planet, and it 
looked like a luminous wound. 

A cold wind blew from the plain. The wood was 
dark, but there was no rustling of leaves, and none of 
the vague, fresh gleams of summer. Large branches 
stood out frightfully. Shapeless, stunt'd bushes soughed 
in the glades. The tall grass twined upder the breeze 
like eels, and the brambles writhed like h)iig arms ])ro- 
vided with claws seeking to clutch their prey. A few 
withered bits of fern, driven by the breeze, passed raji- 
idly by, and seemed Hying before something that was 
coming after. 

Darkne.ss produces dizziness. Man recpiires’dight; 
and any one who enters the ojjposite of day feels his 
heart contract. When the eve sees dark*'iess, the soul 
sees trouble; in an eclipse, in night, in sooty opaque¬ 
ness, there is terror even to tlie stoutest h‘‘art. No 
one walks alone at night in a forest without a tiCmor, 
for shadows and trees are formidable densities. A 
chimerical reality appears in the indistiiict^depths; the 
inconceivable is visible a fe\v paces from yuu with spec- 
tral^clearness. You see iloating in S})ace, or in your 
own brain, something vague and intangil>le, like the 
dreams of sleeping flowers. Tluhe are sterp attitudes 
on the horizon, and you breathe the eflluvia of the great 
black void. You are afraid and yet inclined to look 
behind you. The caviti(?s of night, tilings grown hag¬ 
gard, silent outlines which disappear as you advance, 
irritated tufts, lurid pools, the lugubrious reilf^^ioed in 
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the mournful, the sepulchral immiensity of silence, pos¬ 
sible strange beings, bonding of mysterious branches, 
frightful torsos of trees, long waves of quivering grass, 
— you are defenceless against all this. There is no man, 
liowevei bold, wljo does not shudder, and recognize the 
proximity of ai?gaish; something hideous is felt, as if 
the s(?ui were amalgamated with the shades. This 
penetration of darkness is indescribably sinister in a 
child. 

Forests are apocalypses; and the beating of the wings 
of a tiny soul produces a sound of death beneath their 
monstrous dome. , 

Without understanding what she experienced, Oosette 
felt herself aii'ected by this black enormity of nature. 
It was no longer terror alone that overpowered her, but 
something even more terrible than terror. She shud- 
dergd, and words fail us to describe the strange nature 
of that shudder which chilled her to the heart. Her 
eye grew tieroe, and she fiilt as if she could not prevent 
herself from returning to the same spot, at the same 
hour, on the morrow. 

Then, by a sort of instinct, and in order to escape 
from^this singular state which she did not understand, 
but which territied her, she began to count aloud, one, 
two, three, four, up to ten; and when she finished, she 
began again. This restored her to a true ])erception of 
the things that surrounded lier. Slie felt the coldness 
of her hands, which she had w'ettcd in drawing yie 
water. She rose, for fear had seized upon her again,— a 
natural and* insurmouitCable fear. She had only one 
thought left,— to lly, fly at full speed through the wood, 
and across tbo^fiekls, as far as the houses, the windows, 
and tjie lighted candles. Her eye fell on the bucket be¬ 
fore her; and such was the terror with which her mis¬ 
tress incpi^red her that she did not dare to fly without 
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the bucket. She seized the handle with both hands 
and found that she could hardly lift the pail. 

She proceeded thus for about a dozen yards; but the 
bucket was full and heavy, and she was compelled to 
set it on the ground. She breatluxl U)r a moment, and 
then lifted it and started again, this ri^iie going a little 
farther. But she was still obliged t(» stop once more, 
and after a few moments’ rest, set out again. She 
walked with body bent forward and drooping head, like 
an old W'oman; and the weight of the bucket strained 
and still’eiied lier thin arms. The iron handle num))ed 
and froze her small, wet hands. ,Frf>m time to time 
she was forced to sto}>, and each time she did so the 
cold water from the 'bucket sidashed hgr bare legs. 
This occurred in the heart of a W(K)d, at night in winter, 
far from any human eye. She was a child of eight, and 
God alone at that moment saw that sorrowful siglit. 

And her mother too, no d<jubt, alas! For there 
are things which open the eyes of the dead Hn their 
graves. 

She breatluMl with a sort of painful rattle. Sobs con¬ 
tracted her throat; but she did not dare cry, "^for she was 
so afraid of her mistress, even at a distani‘'e. It was 
her habit always to imagim*. Madame Tla^nardier present. 

Still, she did not make mu< h progress in this w'ay; 
and she walked very slowly, alt.hougli she strove to les¬ 
sen the lengtli of hex halts, and to walk as long as she 
possibly could between them. She thought wdth agony 
that it would take lier rnrtn; than an hour to g(*t back to 
Montfcrmeil in this way, and Vliat her m*<tress wouhl 
beat her. This agony was mingled wdth her terror at 
being alone in the wood at night;"'she vr...; wrom out 
with fatigue, and had not yet left the forest. Gn reach¬ 
ing an old chestnut-tree which she knew, she inad(! a 
last halt, longer than the rest, in order to get tWroughly 
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rested; then she collected all her strength, took up the 
bucket again, and resumed her walk courageously. Still, 
the poor little creature in her despair could nut refrain 
from exclaiming, “ O God! (.) God! ” 

Suddf:nly she /elt that the bucket no longer weighed 
anything; a hrv»d, which seemed to her enormous, hatl 
seized the handle, and was vigorously lifting it. She 
raised her head, and saw a tall black form, straight and 
erect, walking beside her in the darkness. It was a 
man who had come, up behind her, and whom she had 
not heard. This man, without saying a word, had 
seized the handle the bucket which she was carrying. 
Th(‘re is an instinct in every meeting of this life. 

The child^felt no fear. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PERHAPS PROVES BOULATRUELLE’s INTELLIGENCE. 

O N tlie afternoon of that parno Cliristmap day, 

a man walk(;d for a long lime about the most 
desolate part of the lloulevard de 1 ’Hdpit.^1, in* l*aris. 
He seemed looking for a lodging, and sto])ped by clioice 
at the most ..shabby houses in this outskcrt of the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Mareeau. • 

As we shall see presently, this man had really Irircd 
a bedroom in this isolated distriet 

Both in dress and person lie realized the tyj)e of what 
may be called the nispeetablc inendi ;ant, or extreme 
misery combined with extreme cleanliness. This is a 
very rare combination, whicji inspires intelligent minds 
with the twohdd res]>ect f(dt for the man who is very 
poor and the man who is very wcVthy. lie wore a very 
old and carefully brushed round hat, a threadbare coat of 
coarse yellow-oclire-coloured cloth,—^d^vr which 
was not absolutely odd at that day,— along waistcoat 
with enormous pockets, black breeches which had turned 
gray at the knees, black worsted stockings, a^jd^ stout 
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shoes with brass buckles. lie leaked like the tutor of 
a good family, returned from emigration. From his 
white hair, wrinkled forehead, livid lips, and his face 
in which every tiling revealed weariness of life, he might 
nave bts^en supposed much beyond sixty years of age; 
but his fi/m tljoagh slow step, and the singular vigour 
of all “his movements, made him look scarce fifty. The 
wrinkles on his forehead were well placed, and would 
have favourably disposed any one who observed him 
closely. His lip was contracted by a sttange curve, 
which seemed severe, but was humble; and there was a 
mournful serenitv in his look. He carried in his left 
hand a small parcel tied up in a handkerchief, and in 
his right he liad a slick cut from a hedge. This stick 
had been carefully trimmed, and was not too bad 
looking. The most had boon made of the knots, and a 
co-^il knob had l>eon made w'ith red sealing-wax; it 
was a cudgel and seemed a cane. 

Few"y>eo]de pas.s along this boulevard, especially in 
wdiiter. Tin’s man, however, seemed to avoid rather 
than seek them, though without afiectalion. 

At this* pf*riod, Louis XVIIT. went abnost daily to 
Choisy le Iloi, it being one of his favourite drives. At 
two oT*io( k the roval carriage and escort could almost 
invariably be s(‘(;n passing at full gallop along the 
Boulevard d(^ riJbpital. 

This did as well as a clock or a. watch for the poor 
women of the district, who said, “ It is two o’clock, for 
he is returning to the Tuileric‘s. ” 

And sorn^; ran along.b’de, and others drew up in line; 
for the ])assiug of a king always produces a tumult. 
Moreo\er,B«tli^i appearance and disa])])earance of Louis 
XyHI. produced a (certain elTect in the streets of Paris, 
for it was rapid hut majestic. This iiiii)oteiit king had 
a taste ^or galloping. Unable to >valk, he wished to 
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run; and this cripple would liavc liked to be drawn by 
lightning. He passed, calm and stern, amid drawn 
swords; his heavy, gilded coach, with large brandies of 
lilies painted on the panels, rulhal noisily along. There 
was scarce time to glance at liim. You saw* in the 
right-hand corner, npiai white satin cashionr, a broad, 
hrm, red face, a brow freslily powdered u Viyiseau royal, 
a proud, hard, artful eye, an intelligamt smile, two 
heavy epaulets of twisted fringe upon a civilian coat; 
the Golden Fleece, the cross of St. Louis, the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, the silver medallion of the Holy 
Ghost, a large stomach, and a wide ))lu(*, ril)])on; it was 
the king. tVhen outside of Paris, he carried his white 
plumed hat on his knees, which were wra])})ed in hmg 
English gaiters; when 1 h‘. returned to the’city, he put 
his hat on his head, and bowed rarelv. He looked at 
the people coldly, and they returned tlui comjdiineiit. 
When he appeari'd for the iirst time in llu‘ Faulamrg St. 
Marceau, liis entire sncc(‘ss consisted of a nnnark made 
by a Avorkinan to his chum, — “ Tliat fat man is the 
government.” 

The infallible pas.sago of the king at the same hour 
was the daily event of the Loulovard de PHoj^ital. 

The promenader in the yellow coat ]ilainly lid not 
belong to that <[uart(ir, and ])robahly not to Paris, for 
he was ignorant of this fact. V/heii at two o’cloe.k the 
roval carriage, surrouiubid bv* Life Guards covered with 
silver lace, turned into tin* boulevard, after coming 
round the Salpetri^re, he sernnod surprised and almost 
terrified. As he \vns alone in tlfti w'alk, he (jui(!kly con¬ 
cealed himself behind a cr»rner of the wall; but this did 
not prevent the Duke d’Havrd from n%itic^ng^him. The 
duke, as captain of the guards on duty that day,^ was 
seated in the carriag<^ op])osite the king. He said to his 
Majesty, “ There is an ill-looking fellow. ” Tim police- 
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men who cleared the way for tliewking also noticed him; 
and one of them received orders to follow him. But the 
man turned into the solitary streets of the Faubourg; 
and as night was setting in, the agent lost his trail, as is 
proved' by a rey)fp‘t addressed the same evening to Count 
Anirlhs, ]\Iinist“?‘ of State and Prefect of Police. 

O' 

When tlie man in the yellow coat had tlirown the 
police agent off' his track, lie doubled his pace, though 
not without looking back manv times to make sure that 
he was not followed. At a (yuarter-past four,— that is to 
say, at nightfall, — he passed in front of the Porte St 
Martin theatre, whore the “ Two C'onviiTs ” 'was to be 
performed tliat t‘VtMiiiig. This bill, lit up by the theatre 
lamps, struck him; for, though he was w'alking rapidly, 
he stopp(*d to read it. A moment later he entered The 
Pewter Platter, which was at that time the otilce of 
the> T^agny coach, which started at half-past four. The 
horses were put in, and the yiasseiigers, summoned by 
the diwer, were hastily clambering up the lofty iron 
steps of the vehicle. 

The man as»'ed: — 

“ Have ^'ou a seat left ? ” 

" Only one, by my side, on the box. ” said the driver. 

“ I ill take it. ” 

“ Get up, ” said the driver. 

Before starting, how(‘ver, ho took a glance at the 
passenger’s poor dross, and the smallness of his bundle, 
and asked for the faro. 

“ Are you going all the way to Lagny ? ” he said. 

“ Yes, ” apswoni<l tht*man. 

The traveller yiaid his fare to Lagny, and the coach 
started. ^ftcr p .ssing the city gate the driver tried to 
get jip a conversation; but the traveller only answered 
in monosyllables, so the driver began to wdiistle and 
swear his horses. 

• VOL. II. — 9 
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As the night was ct^ld, the driver wrapped himself in 
his cloak, but the passenger did not seem to notice it. 
Thus they j)assed (lournay and Neuilly-sur-Marne. At 
about six o’clock they reached Che lies, where the driver 
stopped for a in omen t to let his horses breathe, aU an inn 
lately opened in the old buildings of thp-Uoyal Abbey. 

“ I shall get down here, ” said the man. 

He took his bundle and stick and jumped off the 
coach. 

A moment after he had disappeared. 

He did not enter the inn. 

When the coachman started again a few moments 
later, he did not mcHit him in the hii>h-street, and lie 
turned to his inside passimgers. 

“ That man, ” he said, “ does not belong to these parts, 
for 1 do not know him. He looks as if he had not a 
penny, and yet he don’t care for money, lie paid 
fare to Lagny and only came as far as Ciielles. It is 
night, all the houses are closiul, lie has Jiv>t go^*e into 
the inn, and yd 1 can’t sec him, so he must have sunk 
into the gremnd. ” 

The man liaii not sunk into the ground, but walked 
hastily along the main street of Chelles, in the dark¬ 
ness: then lie turned to his ](dt before' reacliiiig the 
church, into a cross-road leading to Montfcrinoil, like 
a man who knows the country, and has been there 
before. 

He followed this road ranidly; and at the spot where 
it is intersected by the old trcie-bordeTcd road that runs 
from Gagny to Lagny lie lieard wayfarers cfuiiing. He 
hurriedly concealed himself in a ditch and waited till 
they had passed. The precaution, ho-wev^u*, »?is almost 
superfluous; for, as we have said, it was a very dark 
December night, and only two or three stars were visible 
in the sky* 
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The man did not return to the Montfermoil road, hut 
struck across the fields to his right, and hurried in the 
direction of tlie wood. 

, When he was in the wood lie slackened his pace, and 
began to look carefully at all the tre(‘,s, advancing step 
by st(ip, as if '.'.Ceking and following a mysterious road 
known to himself alone. There was a moment when he 
secuned to lose himself, and appeared undecided; but at 
last, by repeattul gi'oping, he re;uihed a glade where 
there was a }»ile of large white stomps, lie walked 
hurriedly toward these stoiuis and attentively examined 
them, as if ]uissing them in review. A large tree, cov¬ 
ered with tlioF" excr()sceni^es which an; the warts of 
vegetation, "jtood a few paces away from the heap. He 
went up to it and i)assed his hand over the bark, as if 
trying to recogiii/.e and count all the warts. 

'Op]K)site this tree, which was an ash, there was a 
sickly chestnut shedding its bark, upon which a ring of 
zinc-had been naihul as a poultice; he stood on tiptoe 
and felt this ring. Then he examined for some time 
the gnnind in^tlie. s])ace hidween the tree and the stones, 
as if assuring hiius(df that the ground had not been 
freshly tinned np. 

• This done. In; looked about him, and resumed his walk 
through the wood. 

It was this mail who met Cosette. 

While ])roe(‘(Mliiig in the direction of Moiitfermeil ho 
saw that little shadi»w depositing a load on the ground, 
then taking it u]) agj|in and continuing her journey. 
He went up, and founii that it was a young child carry¬ 
ing an enormous buiiket of water. Tlien he went up to 
her and oilenth took the bucket-handla 



CHAPTER VII. 

COSETTE IN THE DARK WITH THE STRANGER. 

C OSETTE, as we said, was not frightened. 

The man spoke to her in a grave, low voice. 

“My child, what you are carrying is vj^vy heavy.” 
Gosette raised her head and replied : — i 
“Yes, sir.” 

“ Give it to me,” the man continued; “ I will cjxrry it.” 
Cosette let go of the bucket, and the man walked on ky 
her side. 

“ It is really very heavy,” he muttered ; thhn adde^ : 

“ How old are you, little one ? ” 

“ Eight, sir.” 

“ And have you come far with this ?” 

“ From the spring in the wood.” ' 

“ And how far have you to go ? ” 

“ About a quarter of an hour's walk.” 

The man stopped for a moment, and then said sud¬ 
denly : — 

“ Then you have no mothw ? ” 

“ I do not know,” the child ansjvered. Before the man 
had time to speak, she continued: “ I do n6t think so; 
other girls have one, but T have not.” And after a 
silence, she added, “ I think I never had nufe.” 

The man stopped, put the bucket on the ground,“and 
laid his two hands on her shoulders, making an effort to 
see her face in the darkness. • * 
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CJosette’s thin, sallow countenance was vaguely visible 
;ri the lurid gleam of the sky. 

“ What is your name ? ’* asked the man. 

“ Cosette.” 

The man seemed to have received an electric shock; 
he looked at hiv again, then removed his hands, took up 
die bucket, and continued his walk. 

A moment after he asked: — 

Where do you live, little one ? ” 

At Montferineil, if you know the place.” 

“ Are we going there ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

There was an<^'tlu!r j)aus(j, and then he began again: 

“ Who sent you to fetch water from tlie wood at this 
hour ?” 

“ Madame Th^nardier.” 

•The man continued in a tone which he strove to render 
careless, hut in which there was, for all that, a singular 
tremci:— ’ 

“ Who is this Madame Tlidnardier ?” 

“ She is iin mistress,” said tlic child, “ a:id she keeps 
the inn.” 

“ The inn ? ” said the man; well, 1 will lodge there 
tiJ'-nigiit. Show me the w^ay.” 

“ We are going to it.” 

Though the man walked rather quickly, Cosette had no 
difficulty in keeping up wnth him; she no longer felt 
fatigue, and from time to time raised her eyes to this 
man with indescribable calmness and confidence. She 
had never*been taught to turn toward Providence and 
to pray, and yet she felt within her something like hope 
and joy whic!** ibse to heaven. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the man continued ; 

“ Does Madame Thdnardier keep no servant ? ” 

. “ Nbj sir.” 
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“ Is there no one but‘you ?” 

“ No, sir.” There was another silence, and then Cosctte 
lifted up her voice: “ That is to say, there are two little 
girls.” 

“ What little girls ? ” 

" ’Ponine and ’Zelma.” 

The child simplified in this way the romantic names 
dear to Madame Thdiiardier. 

“ Who are they ?” 

“ They are IVIadame Thdnardier’s young ladies, — her 
daiigliters.” 

“ And what do they do ? ” 

“Oh,” said the child, “they have handsome dolls, and 
things all covered with gold. They play abou,t and amuse 
themselves." 

“ All day ? ” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ And you ? ” 

“ Oh, I work.” 

“ All day ? ” 

The child raised her large eyes, in which stood a tear, 
invisible in the darkness, and replied softly : —' 

“ Yes, sir.” After a silence she continuiid, “ Sometimes, 
when I have finished my work, and they allow* me,' 1 
amuse myself, too.” 

“ In what way ? ” / . 

“ As I can. They let me alone; but I have not many 
toys. ’Ponine and ’Zelma df) not like me to play with 
their dolls, and I have only a little leaden sword, no 
longer than that.” « 

The child held out her little finger. 

“ And which does not cut ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, sir,’* said the child, “ it cuts salad, and chops 
off flies* heads.” 

They reached the village, and Cosette guidtid the 
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stranger through the streets. A.s they passed the 
baker’s shop, Cosette did not think of the loaf which she 
was to bring in. The man had ceased questioning her, 
and preserved a gloomy sihmce; but when they had left 
the chunih behind them, on seeing all the open-air booths 
he asked Cose^^e : — 

“ Ts it the fair-tinu*. ? ” 

“ No, sir; it is Cliristrnas.” 

Wiien they apj)roached the inn, Cosette touched his 
arm timidly. 

« Sir.” 

“ What is it, my child ? ” 

"" W(; are close to the hou.se.** 

“ Well ? ”, 

“ Will you let me carry my bucket now ? ** 

“ Why ? ” 

m*' *>ecause mistrcjss will beat me if she sees that some 
one carried it for me.” 

mill/ gave lujr the bucket, and a moment later they 
were at the door of the pot-house. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

IS HE RICH OR POOR? 

C OSETTE could not refrain from taking a side glance 
at tlie large doll which was still displayed at the 
toy-shop, then she tapped at the door; it op^ne^, ind 
Madame Th^nardier appeared, candle in hand. 

“ Oh, it *s you, you little devil. Well, I ’ll he hanged if 
you have not taken time enough; you’ve beep playing, 
I expect.” 

“ Ma’am,” said Cosette, trembling from head tc foot, 
“ this gentleman wants a room.” 

Madame Thdn.ardier exchanged her angry look for an 
amiable grimace (a change* peculiar to landladies), and 
greedily turned her eyes on the new-comer. 

Is this the gentleman ?” she said. 

“Yes, madamc,” answered the rn'an, touching^his hat. 
Rich travellers ar(3 not so polite. This gesture and an 
inspection of the stranger’s clothes andjuj^gag^.. which 
the landlady took in at a glance, caused the 'amiajde 
grimace to disappear and the gruff look to return. She 
continued dryly: — 
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“Come in, my good man.”* 

The “ good man ” entered; the landlady gave him a 
second look, carefully examined his threadbare coat and 
shabby hat, and consulted her husband, who was still 
irinking with the carter, by a toss of the head, a curl of 
lier nose, and a-wink. The husband answered with that 
imperceptible movoment of the forefinger which, laid on 
the pufl'ed-out lips, sigiiilies, “No go.” Upon this the 
landlady exclaimed: — 

“ My good man, 1 am very sorry, but I have n’t a room 
disengaged.” 

“ Put me where you like,” said the man, “ in the attic 
or in the stabl(‘, 1 will jjay as if it were a bedroom.” 

“ Forty soils.” 

“ Be it so.” 

“ Forty sous! ” a (iarricr whispered to the landlady; 

“ why, it is only twenty sous.” 

“It’s forty for a man like him,” Madame Th^nnrdier 
'ii? the same tone. “ 1 do not lodge jioor people 
for l(*.ss.” 

“ That is trm,” the husband add(‘d gently; “it injures 
a house to have customers of that sort.” 

Meanwhile the man, after laying his bundle and stick 
on*a btmeh, sat down at a table on which Cosette had 
hastily placed a hotthi of wine and a glass. The pedler 
wlio liad asked for the bucket of water, himself cari’ied 
it to his horse, while Cosette returned to her place under 
the kitchen table and her kijitting. 

The man, who had scarce moistened his lips with the 
glass of wiiie which he poured out, gazed at tlie child 
with strange attention. 

Cosetti was rgly; but had she been happy, she might 
possibly lhave been pretty. We have already sketched 
her little overclouded face; Cosette was thin and sickly, 
aud, though eight years of age, looked hardly six. Her 
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large eyes, sunken in a sort of shadow, were almost ex¬ 
tinguished by constant crying, while the corners of her 
mouth had that curve of habitual agony which may be 
observed in condemiiod prisoners and in patients who are 
given over. “ Her hands were,” as her mother hud fore¬ 
told, ruin(?d with chilblains.” The ^h’cliglit, which 
shone upon her at this moment, ])rought out the angles of 
her bones and nmdered her thinness frightfully apparent; 
as she constantly shivered, sh(i had grown into the habit 
of keeping her knees pressc'd against i*acli other. Her 
entire clothing was a rag, whieh would have aroused pity 
in summer, ami which caused horror in wiiitiT. She had 
only torn calico upon her jxTsoii, and not a morsel of 
woollen Stull; her skin was liore and'Ihen!, visible, and 
evervwliere e.ould be distinguished blue or black marks, 
indicating the spots where h(‘.r mistress had beaten her. 
Her bare legs were red and roiigli, and tln^ htjllow 

her slioulder-bladi's would have moved vnii to tears. The 

1/ 

whole person of this ediild, her look, her 
sound of her voic(‘, the interval between one word and 
the next, Iiot* inaiinor, her sihtnee, her slightest move¬ 
ment, expressed and revealed but one id(^a,fear. 

Fear was spread all over her; she was, so to speak, 
clothed in it. Fear drcjw up her elbows against Imr hips, 
withdrew her lieels under her pcjttieoats, made her occujiy 
as little room as possible, br(‘.athe only whtgi absolutely 
necessary, and had become what might bo call(*d the habit 
of her body, without any possiblf* variation save an in¬ 
crease. There was a corner in Iht eye in wliieh terror 
lurked. 


Her fear was so great that on returning wet through, 
she did not dare go to the fire, but silentljjJiegan# her work 
again. 

ITie expression of the child’s eye was liabitually so 
gloomy and at times so tragic, that it seemed at certain 
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moments as if she were on the p^^int of becoming either 
an idiot or a demon. 

N(iver, as we said, had she known what prayer was ; 
never had she set foot in a church. “ Can 1 spare the 
fime hf* it?” Madame Tla'inardic^rused to say. 

The imtn in. Che yellow coat did not take his eyes 
off Colette. 

All at once her mistress cried ; — 

“ Hullo ! where’s tliti loaf ? ” 

Cosette, according to lic.r custom whenever Madame 
Thdnardier raised her voice, came quickly from under 
the tahli!. 

She had com])letely forgotten the loaf, and had recourse 
to the expC(,lient of territied children, — she told a false¬ 
hood. 

“ Ma’am, tlie baker was shut up.” 

You ought to liave knocked.” 

“ I did knock, but he would not open.” 

‘'Veil know to-morrow wlu‘tber that is the truth,” 
said her mistress, “and if it is not, look out, that’s all. 
In the ineai;}* while give me back my. lifteen-sous 
j>ieoe.” • 

(.•osette plunged her hand into the pock(‘.t of her apron 
and turncul green ; the coin was no longer there. 

“Well,” said her mistress, “did you not hear mo?” 

Cosette turmal her ])ock(‘t inside out, but there was 
nothing in it: what could iiave bt'come of the monev ? 
Th(j wretclw'd little creature ^could not find a word to say; 
she was petrified. 

“Have jKui lost it ?her mistress asked, “or are you 
trying to rob me ?” At the same time she stretched out 
her.ham^to th'^' i*at-o’-nine-tails. 

'Jlhis learfur gesture gave Cosette the strength to 
cry: — 

“ Mercy, ma’am; 1 will never do it again.” 
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Madame Tlidnardier*took Clown the whip. 

The man in the yellow coat had becm feeling in his 
waistcoat-pocket, though no one noticed it. Moreover, 
the other guests were drinking or card-playing, and paid 
no attention to him, 

Cosette had retreated in agony to the ‘.himdcy-corner, 
shivering, and slirinking to make herself as small 'as she 
could, and to proUict her poor half-naked limbs. Her 
mistress raised her arm. 

“ I beg your pard(m, ma’am,” said the man, “ but just 
now I saw something fall out of tlie little girl’s pocket 
and roll away. It may be that.” At the same time he 
stooped, and ap])eared to be searching, for a moment. 
“ Yes, here it is,” he continued, as he rose j?nd held out 
a coin to the landlad}^ 

“Yes, that’s it,” she said. 

It was not the real coin. It was a twenty-sous piet'3; 
but she profited by the transaction. She put it into 
her pocket, and confined herself to giving tlf.. 
a stern glance, saying, “That had better not happen 
again.” 

Cosette returned to what her mistress called “her 
kennel; ” and her large eyes, fixed on the strange 
traveller, began to assume an expression they had 
never had before. It was no longer simple aston¬ 
ishment; a sort of stuj)efied confidence 'vas mingled 
with it. 

“ Do you want any supper ? the landlady asked the 
traveller. 

lie did not reply, but seemed lost in thought. 

“ Who can this man be ? ” she mutttTed to herself; 
“he is some wretched beggar who has no;, i penny to pay 
for his supper. Will he be able to pay for his rocmi ? 
It is lucky, after all, that he did not think of stealing 
the money that was on the floor.” 
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At this moment a door! opened, and Eponine and 
Azelma came in. 

They were really two pretty little girls, rather trades¬ 
men’s daughters than peasants, and very charming,—one 
with shining aiihurii tresses, the other with long black 
plaits hanging •'duwn her hack; both were alert, clean, 
plump;"rosy, and a pleasure to look at. They were warmly 
clothed, but with such maternal art that the thickness of 
the Stull did nrit dc;tract from the coquetry of the style; 
winter was forose(m, hut spring was not ellaced. In their 
dress, their gay(ity, and the noisij which they made, there 
was a certain (]ue‘mliness. When they canui in, their 
mother said to them in a scolding voice, which was full 
of adoration, “ There you are, then ! ” 

Then, drawing them t(i her knees in turn, smoothing 
their hair, retying their rihboris, and letting them go 
wi^h that gentle shake jieculiar to mothers, she exclaimed, 
“ What frights they are ! ” 

Wh >wn by the fireside with a doll, which they 
turned over and over on their knees with all sorts of 
joyous prattle.* From time to time Cosette raised her 
eyes from lier knitting, and mournfully watched their 
play: 

-Epoifine and Azelma did not look at Cosotte, for to 
tliem she ^vas no more than the dog. Th(‘so three little 
girls did not count four-aiid-twenty years between them, 
and already represented liUinan society, — on one side, 
envy; on tlie otlier, scorn. ^ 

The doll was very ohl, vcTy faded and broken, but 
it seemed i^one the l(‘ss wonderful to Cosetto, who had 
never in her life possessed a doll, a “real doll,” to employ 
an expTC'^sion \\;4'ich all children will understand. 

All at*once the landlady, who was moving about the 
room, noticed that Cosette was idling, and watching the 
children instead of working. 
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“ Ah, I have caught you! she exclaimed; " that's the 
way you work, is it ? 111 make you work to the imisio 

of the cat-o’-niiie-tails! ” 

The stranger, without leaving his chair, turned to 
Madame Thdiiardier. 

" Oh, ma’am," he said, with an almost timid smile, 
“ let her play 1 ’’ 

Such a wish w^ould have b(>en a command from anv 
traveller who had ordered a good sup[)er and drunk a 
couple of bottles of wine, and who did not look like a 
beggar; but the landlady cfnild not tolerate that a man 
who had such a hat should have a desire, and that one 
who wore such a ecuit should dare to have a will of his 
own. She answ(;red slurjdy:— , 

“ She must work, since slie eats; I don’t feed her to 
do nothing.” 

“What is she doing, pray ?” continu(;d the stranger, in 
that gentle voice which formed such a strange contrast 
with his beggarly clothes and porter’s shou5l}l.x.''v ' 

The landlady deigned to re]>ly : — 

“She is 1 nitting stockings, if yon ])lea';o, for my little 
girls, who have nom;, so to speak, and are forced to go 
about barefooted.” 

The man looked at Cosettci’s poor red feet, and said': 

“When will she hnvt; finished that ])air of stockings?” 

“She has three or four good davs’ w'')rk, the idle slut.” 

“And how much may such a pair bo worth when 
finished ? ” 

The landlady gave him a coute^nptuous glance. 

“At least thirty sous.” 

“ Will you sell them to me for live francs ? ” continued 
the man. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed a carrier who was listening, 
with a coarse laugh; " I should think so, — five halls! ” ^ 

^ X?aW, — Blang term for a franc. 
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Thdnardier thought it hisiduty to speak. 

“ Yes, sir; if sueh bo your fancy, you may have the pair 
of stockings for five francs. We cannot refuse travellers 
anything.” 

• “Caoh down,” the landlady said in her peremptory 
voice. • • 


"I will buy the pair of stocikings,” said the man, and 
added, as he drew a five-franc piece from his pocket and 
laid it on the table, “1 ])ay for tliem.” 

Then lu5 turned to Cos(itt(i: — 

“ Your labour is now mine, so play, my child.” 

The carrii.T was so ufl'ected l>y the five-franc piece that 
he left his glass and hurried up. 

“Jt is real!” lui exclaimed, oftor examining it, — “a 
true cart-wfieel, and no mistake!!” 

Thdnardier came uj), and silently jmt the coin in his 

pyf.k(!t. 

The landlaTly could make no answer, but she bit her 
lip, a.^’«JUiii fac(! assumed an exprt‘ssiou of hatred. 

Cos(!tte was trembling, but still ventured to ask: — 

“Is it trii(‘, yia’ani? ]\lay 1 jdav ?” 

“Play,” raid her mistress, in a b'rrilde voice. 

“Thank you, nifi’am,” said Coseite. 

. And while Iht li])s thanked the landlady, all her little 
soul thanked the lra\'eller. 

Thdiiardiei; ha(f r(!turned to his glass, and his wife 
whispered in his ear: — 

Who can this ytdlow map be ? ” 

1 have s(ien,” r(‘]died Tluhiardier, with a sovereign air, 
“ millionnaifcs who w'ore a coat like his.” 

Cosette had laid downi her needles, but dared not 
leave ho?’ jdac(j>-for, as a rule, she imn'ed as little as pos¬ 
sible,' She took from a box behind her a few old rags, 
and her little leaden sw’ord. 

Eponine and Azelma paid no attention to what was 


iC 

it 
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going on, for they weie carr ying out a very important 
operation. They had seized the cat, thrown the doll on 
the ground, and Epoiiinc, who was tlie elder, was wrap¬ 
ping up the kitten, in s])ite of its niiaulings and writh- 
ings, in a quantity of old clothes and red and blue rags. 
While performing this serious and dilhcaU tasl:, she said 
to her sister in the sweet and adorable language of chil¬ 
dren, the grace of which, like the glistening of a butterfly’s 
wings, disappears when you try to lix it: — 

‘"This doll, sister, is mere amusing than the other, you 
see, for it moves, cries, and is warm; so we will play 
with it. It is my little daughter, and 1 am a lady; I 

will call upon you, and you must look at her. By de¬ 
grees you will see its v hiskers, and’ ihat will surprise 

you; and then you will see its ears and its tail, and that 

will surprise you too, and you will say to me, "Oh, my 
goodness !’ and I shall »answer, ‘Yes, ma’am, it is my lit.tjle 
child; little children are made like tliat just now.* ” 

Azelma listened to Kponine in admiration. 

In the mean while the topers had begun to sing a 
vulgar song, at which they laughed till the ceiling shook, 
Thdnardier encouraging and accompanying th(*;n. 

As birds make nests of everything, chihlrcn make a 
doll of no matter what. While Ki)onine and Azelma 
were wrapping up the kitten, Cosette on her side had 
dressed out her sword. This done, she laid ijb on her arm, 
and sang softly to lull it to fleep. 

A doll is one of the most imperious needs, and at the 
same time one of the most delicious instincts, of femi¬ 
nine childhood. To care for, clothe, adorn, dress, undress, 
dress again, teach, scold, rock, dandle, lull, .send to sleep, 
and imagine that something is somebody,—the whole 
future of a woman is contained in this. vYhile dreaiping 
and prattling, making little outfits and tiny wardrobes, 
while sewing little frocks and aprons, the child becomes 
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a girl, the girl becomes at maiden, and the maiden a 
woman. The first child is a continuation of the last 
doll. 

A little girl without a doll is nearly as unhappy and 
finite as impossibjle as a wife without children. 

Cosette, thewiforc, made a doll of her sword. 

The- landlady, in the mean while, walked up to the 
“ yellow man.” ** My husband is right,” she thought; 
“ perhai>s it is M. Lafitte. Some rich men are so 
whimsicfil.’* 

She leaned her elbows on the table and said, “Sir,—” 

At the word “ Sir the man turned, for thus far she 
had only addressed liiin as “ My good man.” 

“ You see, sir,” she continued, .assuming an amiable air, 
which was even more dreadful than her fierce look, “ I 
am glad to see the ehild play, and do not ju'event it; and 
iys all right h>r once, as you are so generous. But, you 
se(!, she has liothing ; she must work.” 

“ ‘^be is not a child of yours ? ” asked the man. 

"^Oh, L'.jrd ! no, sir ; she is a poor little girl we took in 
nut of charity"^ She is a sort of imbecile, and I think has 
water on Wio brain, for she has a big head. We do all 
we can foikh(‘r, but we are not rich ; and tliough we write 
to her«people, we have not had an answer for six months. 
It looks as if the mother were dead.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said the man, and fell back into his revery. 

“Idle mother could n’t hare been much,” the landlady 
added, “ for she deserted her child.” 

During the whole of this conversation, Cosette, as if 
some instin^it warned hei- that she was being talked about, 
did not take her eyes off her mistress. She listened, and 
heard t\\;o or tlijeo indistinct words here and there. 

IV th# mean* w hile, the drinkers, who were three parts 
intf»xieated, struck up their unclean song again with re¬ 
doubled guyety. It was a highly spiced, smutty ditty, in 
vox,. IJ. —10 
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which the Virgin and Oiirist \^liild were introduced. Ma¬ 
dame Tli^nardier went oil* to take part in the hursts of 
laughter. Cosette, under her table, looked at the fire, 
which w'as rellectod in her li.\ed eves: she had begun to 
rock her doll again, and, while lulling it to sleep, sang in 
a low voice, “ My mother is dead, iny mother ic dead, my 
mother is dead.” ^ 

On being again urged by the landlady, the yellow man, 
the “ millionnaire,” coiisentiHl to take some supper. 

What will you have, sir ? ” 

“ JJread and cheese.” 

*‘He is certainly a beggar,” thought the landlady. 

The drunkards were still singing their song, and the 
child under tlie table still sang hefs]" 

I 

All at once Co.sette broke ofC; she turned and saw the 
doll lying on the ground a few ]»ace.s from the kitchen 
table, wh(*-re the children had thrown it on taking up 
the kitteii. 

She dropped the w'rapped-up sword, which- or,Jy half 
satisfied her, and then slowly looked round the room. 
The landlady wa.s whi.spru'ing to lier hu.sband and reck¬ 
oning some change. Ejxjiiine and Azelma w«re ])laying 
w'ith the kitten ; the guests w'cro eating, drinking, or sing¬ 
ing, and no one noticed lier. Slie had nut a mon.ent to 
lose, so she crept on her hands and knees from under the 
table, assured her.self once again that she was not watched, 
and seized the doll. A inoiiKmt after, she wa.s l)ack in 
h<!r seat, and so turned that the doll which she held in 
her arms should he in the shadow. The happiness of 
playing with this doll was almdst too miieti for her. 

Ko one had seen h(jr, except the traveller, who was 
slowly eating his poor supper. ^ » 

This joy lasted nearly a (piarter of an Hour. ^ ^ 

But, in spite of the precautions which Cosette took, 
she did not notice that one of the doll’s feet stuck ou4 
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and that the fire lit it njl very distinctly. This pink, 
luminous foot emerging from the shadow suddenly 
caught the eye of Azelma, who said to Eponine, Look, 
sister.” 

The two little,girls were stupefied. Cosette had dared 
to take their d di! 

Ei)onine rose, and without releasing the cat, ran to her 
mother and ])lucked the skirt of lier dress. 

“Let me alone,” said the mother: “wliat do you want 
now?” 

“ Mother,” said the girl, “just look ! ” 

And she ])oiiit(ul to Cosette. 

Cosette, yi(;lding entirely to the ecstasy of possession, 
saw and heard nothing more. 

I’lie landlady’s face assumed that peculiar expression 
whi(i]i is coni}K»sed of the terrible blended with the trifles 
otlif'', and which has caused such women to be christened 
Mega'ras. 

Now ..^mnded pride exasperated her wrath; Cosette 
ha(i over-ieapqd all hounds, and had laid violent hands 
on “the young ladies’” doll. A czarina'who saw a 
moujik trying on her imperial son’s blue ribbon would 
not wear difl’enmt face. 

. Bhe cried, in a voice which indignation rendered 
hoarse: — 

“ Cosette! ” 

Cosette started as if the earth had trembled beneath 
her, and turned round. , 

“ Cosette!” rep{‘ated,her mistress. 

Cosette g*mtly laid th(‘ doll on the ground with a sort 
of veneration mingled with des])air; then, without tak- 
iiig her eycjs off it, she clas]>ed her hands, and, frightful 
to r«late of a child of her age, "wrung them; then she 
burst into tears, a thing which none of the emotions of 
the day h*ad caused, — neither the walk in the wood, the 
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weight of the bucket, the Icfis of the coin, the sight of 
the lash, nor the liarsh remarks of her mistress. She 
burst into loud sobs. 

The traveller had risen from his chair. " What is the 
matter ? ” he asked the landlady. * 

“ Don’t you see ? ” she replied, i>ointing to the corpus 
delicti which lay at Cosette’s feet. 

“ Well, what ? ” continued the man. 

“That wretch,” the landlady answered, “has had the 
audacity to touch my children’s doll.” 

“So much noise about that!” said the man. “Well, 
suppose that she did play with the doll I ” 

“ She touched it with her dirty hands,” the landlady 
continued, — “her frightful hands.” , 

Here Cosette redoubled her sobs. 

“ Will you be quiet ? ” her mistress yelled. 

The man went straight to the street door, opened it, 
and walked out. 

The landlady took advantage of his absence te^ive Co¬ 
sette a hearty kick under tlie table, which made her scream. 

The door* o])enod again, and the man re-appeared, car- 
r 3 dng in botli hands the fabulous doll to wdiieli \ve have 
alluded, and at which all the village children had been 
staring ever since early morning. He placed it on' its legs 
before Cosette, say^ing, — 

“ Here ; this is for you.” 

We must suppose that, tluimg the hour he had been 
sitting in a revery, he liad e<»nfuRedly noticed tlie toy¬ 
man’s shop, which was so brilliantly lighted up with 
lamps and candles that it could be seen through the tap- 
room wdndow like an illumination. 

Cosette raised her eiyes; she had looked at the man 
coming toward her with the doll, as if he were the- sun. 
She heard the extraordinary words, “ This is for you she 
looked at him, looked at the doll, then drew back slowly, 
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and concealed herself entAly at the farthest end, in a 
comer under the table. 

She did not cry, she did not speak, but looked as if she 
. daretl hardly breathe. 

The landlady; Eponine, and Azelma were so many 
statues; the topers tbeinselves had stoj)j)ed drinking, 
and there was a solemn silence in the tap-room. 

The mother, petrified and dumb, began her conjectures 
again. “ Who is this man ? Is he poor ora inillionnaire ? 
Perhaps he is both, — that is to say, a tliief.” 

The husband’s face wore tliat expressive wrinkle which 
marks the human face whenever the ruling instinct 


appears on it in '’ll its bestial power, lie looked in 
turn at tin. doll and at tlie traveller; he seemed to be 
snirting round the man, as he would have done round a 
money-bag. This only lasted for a second ; then he went 
tfp to his wife and whisi)ered : — 

“ That machine cost at least thirty francs. No non¬ 
sense ! Crawl in the dust before the man.” 

Coarse natures have this in common with simple na¬ 
tures, that they have no transitions. * 

" Wellj Cosette,” said the landlady, in a voice which 
strove to be sweet, and which was composed of the bitter 
lK)ncy of wicked women, “ why don’t you take your 


doll ? ” 

Cosette ventured to crawl out of her hole. 

“ My little Cosette,” lier mistress continued, fawningly, 
“ this gentleman gives you* the doll, so take it, for it is 
yours.” t* 

Cosette gazed at the wondtirful doll with a sort of ter¬ 
ror ; her face was still bathed in tears, but her eyes were 
beginning to f 11, like the sky at dawn, with strange rays 
of joy. What she felt at this moment was something 
like what she would have felt had some one suddenly 
said to her, “ Little girl, you are Queen of France.” 
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It seemed to her that if she touched that doll, thunder 
would issue from it. 

This was true up to a certain point, for she said to her¬ 
self that her mistress would scold and beat her, ^ 

Still, the attraction gained the victory; she at length 
crawded up to the doll and murmured timidly, as she 
turned to the landlady : — 

“ May 1, ma*am ? ” 

No words can render her look, which was at once 
despairing, terrified, and ravished. 

“ Of course,” said her mistress, “ since this gentleman 
gives it to you.” 

*'Is it true, sir?” Cosette continued, *‘is the ‘lady* 
really mine ? ” « 

The stranger’s eyes were full of tears, and he seemed 
to have reached that p(»int of emotion when a man does 
not speak, lest he should weep, lie nodded to Cosettt'-, 
and placed the “ lady’s ” little hand in hers. 

Cosette (juickly drew back her liand as if that of the 
‘lady’ burned her, and lookcid down at the brick tioor. 
We are conijlelled to add tliat at this mcment she put 
out her tongue to an enormous length; all at once she 
turned and passionately seized the d(dl. '■ 

“I will call her Catherine,” she said. * 

It was a strange sight when Cos('tte’s rags met and 
clasped the doll’s rosy ribbons and fre&li muslins. 

“ May I put her in a chair, nur'am ? ” she continued. 

“ Yes, my child,” answered.her mistress. 

It was now the turn of Eponiivi and Azelma to look 
enviously at Cosette. • 

She placed Catherine in a chair and then Sfit down on 
the ground before her, motionless, without ,saying*a word, 
and in a contemplative attitude. * 

Play. Cosette,” said the strnnger. 

** Oh, I am playing,” the child answered. 
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This unknown man, this Itranger, who had the air of a 
visitor sent by Providoiu^e to Cosette, was at that moment 
the person whom Madame Thdnardier hated most in the 
world ; still, she must put a constraint on herself. This 
emotion was nio^e than she could endure, accustomtid to 
dissimulaicioii Miough she was by her elTorts to copy her 
husband in all his actions. She hastened to send her 
childr(ui to bed, and then asked the yellow man’s “ leave ” 
to send oil' (Joselte, “ wlio had worked hard all day,” she 
added witli a maternal air. Cosette went oil* to bed. car¬ 
rying Catherine in her arms. 

The landlady went from time to time to the other end 
of the room, where her husband sat, to relieve her mind, 
she said. j.i5he exchanged W’iuh him a few sentences, 
which were the more furious because she dared not utter 
them aloud. 

• “Old ass !, What has he got in his noddle to come and 
disturb us in this w^ay! To want that little monster to 
ploy ! “to give her dolls ! — dolls w''orth forty francs, to a 
wretch wdiom I would gladly sell for forty sous 1 A little 
m(>re, and he. wrould call her Your Majority, like the 
Duchess d‘; Berry. Can he be in his senses ? The mys- 
tericms old fellow' must be cracked.” 

“Why so? It is very simi>le,” Tln^nardier replied. 
“ Sup])ose it amuses liim ? It amuses you that the little 
one should work.; it amuses him to see her play. He 
has a right; for a traveller can do as he likes so long as 
he ])ays. If this old man is.a philanthropist, what is that 
to you ? If he is an asi?, it is no business of yours. Why 
do you interfere, so long as he has money ? ” 

This was the language of a iriast(;r, and the reasoning 
of a landlord, neither of which admitted of a reply. 

The man was resting his elbow on the table, and had 
resumed his thoughtful attitude; the other travellers, 
pedlers, and carriers had gone away or left off singing. 
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Those who remained re^arde^ him from a distance with a 
sort of respectful fear; this poorly clad individual, who 
drew ** cart-wheels ” from his pocket with such ease, and 
lavished gigantic dolls on ragged girls, was assuredly a 
magnificent and formidable fellow. 

Several hours passed; midnight masswas over, the 
chimes had ceased ringing, the drinkers had gone away, 
the pot-house was closed, the fire was out in the tap- 
room, but the stranger still remained in the same spot 
and in the same posture. From time to time he changed 
the elbow on which he was leaning, that was all; but 
he had not uttered a syllable since Cosette went off to 
bed. 

The Thdnardiers alone remained in the room, out of 
politeness and curiosity. 

“ Is he going to pass the night like that ? the land¬ 
lady growled. When the clock struck two, she declarei 
herself conquered, and said to her husband, “ I am off to 
bed ; you can do as you like.” The husband sat down at 
a table in a corner, lit a caudle, and began reading the 
“ Courrier Frangais.” 

A good hour passed, during which the Worthy liost 
read the paper through thrice from the date to^tho print¬ 
er’s name, but the stranger did not stir. 

Th^nardier moved, coughed, spat, and made his chair 
creak, hut the man made no movemegt. Can he be 
asleep ? ” Thdnardier thought — The man was not 
asleep, but no movement aroused him. 

At length the landlord doffed his cap, approached him 
gently, and ventured to say: — « 

“ Do you not wish for repose, sir ? ” 

“ To go to bed ” would have appeared to him c’^cessive 
and familiar, while "repose” hinted at luxury,'and was 
resy)ectful. Such words have the mysterious and admir¬ 
able quality of swelling the bill on the next moniing. A 
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room in which you sleep cos|s twenty sous * one in which 
you repose costs twenty francs. 

“Why, you are right,” said the stranger; “where is 
your stable ? ” 

“ I will show you the way, sir,” Th4nardier replied, with 
a smile. » 

He took the candle; the man fetched his stick and 
bundle, and Thdiiardier led him to a room on the first- 
floor, which was most luxurious, with its mahogany fur¬ 
niture, and the bed with its red cotton curtains. 

“ What is this ? ” the traveller asked. 

“ Our own bridal-chamber,” the landlord replied; “ my 
wife and I occupy another, and this room is only entered 
three or four times a year.” 

“ 1 should have preferred the stable,” the man said 
roughly. 

•Thdnardier pretended not to hear this disagretjable 
remark. 

He Ht two new wax candles standing on the mantle- 
piece. A large fire was flashing in the grate. 

Upon the maiitlepiece was a woman’s head-dress, 
made of sliver tissue and orange flowers, under a glass 
shade. 

“ Aud what is this ? ” the stranger continued. 

“ That, sir,” said Thdnardier, “ is my wife’s wedding 
bonnet.” 

The traveller looked a^. the object in a way that seemed 
to say, “ Then there was a ^moment when that monster 
was a maiden.” 

Thdnardier lied; when he hired the house to convert it 
into a tavern, he found this room thus furnished, and 
boujght the lot, thinking that it would cast a graceful 
shadow over his “ spouse,” and that his house would de¬ 
rive from it what the English call respectability. 

When the traveller turned round, Thdnardier had dis- 
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appeared, without sayirig gooi-evening, as he did not wish 
to treat with disrespectful cordiality a man whom he in¬ 
tended to Ueece royally next morning. 

The landlord went to his room, when', his wife was in 
hed, hut not asleep. So soon as she heard lier husband’s 
footstep, she said to liim: — 

“ You know that I mean to turn Cosette out to-moirow ? ’* 
Th^uardicr coldly answered : — 

“ How you go on ! ” 

They exchanged no more words, and a few minutes 
later the candle was extinguished. 

For his part, the stranger had placed his stick and bun¬ 
dle in a corner. When the landlord had withdrawn, lie 
sat down in an easy-chaii and remained lost^ in thought 
for a time ; then Ini took off liis shoes, stuzed one of tlie 
candles, blew out the other, opened the dom-, and left the 
room, looking about him as if in searcli of somethin.^-. 
He went along a passage and reatihed the staircase; here 
he heard a very gmitle sound, like the breathing of a 
child. He followed this sound, and reaehe<l a triangular 
closet built under the stairs, or, to speak .more con’ectly, 
formed by the stairs themselves. Here, among old ham¬ 
pers and potsherds, in dust and cobwebs, there was a bed, 
if we may apply the term to a straw mattress, so rotten 
as to show the straw, and a blanket so torn as to show 
the mattress. There were no sheets, ^nd all this lay on 
the ground. * ^ 

In this bed Cosette was sle/ipiiig. 

The man approached and gaz(*d\at her. 

Cosette was fast asleep and fully dressed; m winter she 
did not take off her clothes, that she might he a little 
warmer. 

4 I 

She was holding to her bosom the doll, whose l^e 
open eyes glistened in the darkness; from time to time 
she gave a heavy sigh, as if about to awake, and pressed 
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the doll almost convulsively in ncr arms. There was 
nothing hj her bedside but one of her wooden shoes. 

Through an open door, close by, a large dark room 
could be seen. The stranger entered. At the end, tv^r 
little Vhite beds were visible through a glass door. 
They belonged’L.tu Epoiiiiie and Azelma. Behind these 
beds a'curtainless wicker cradle was half hidden, in 
which slept the little boy who had been crying all the 
evening. 

The stranger conjectured that this room communicated 
with that of the Tli^nardiers. lie was about to retreat 
when his eye fell on the chimney, — one of tliose vast inn 
chimneys in which there is always so little lire when 
there is any ^ire at ali, and 'which are so cold to look at. 
In this chimiKjy there was no lire, not even ashes; but 
what there was in it attracted the travelh'r’s attention. 

snw two little shoes of coquettish sha})e and un¬ 
equal size; and the trav(dler recollected the graceful 
and iniinemorial custom of children, who place their 
shoes in the chimney on Christmas night, in order to 
obtain some glittering present from their good fairy in 
the darkness. Ei)onine and Azelma had not failed in 
this observance, and each of them had set a shoe upon 
the hec*rth. 

The traveller bent down. 

The fairy, -r- that is, the mother, — had already paid her 
visit; and in each shoe wa^ a brand-new shining ten-sous 
pi(ice. 

The man rose and wa^ going away, when he observed 
another obj«ict in the darkest corner of the hearth; he 
looked at it, and recognized a hideous wooden shoe, half 
broken, jv«d covered with ashes and dried mud. It was 
Cos(Mtte*s. * With the touching confidence of children, who 
may he disappointed hut are never discouraged, she had 
^so placed her shoe in the chimney. 
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Hope in a child that! has ^jncvcr known aught but de¬ 
spair, is a sublime and affecting thing. 

There was nothing in this shoe. 

The stranger felt in his pocket, and laid a gold coin 
in it. Then he crept noiselessly back to his bedrwm. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TII^NARDIER K.T WORK. 


JV TEXT morning, two hours at least before daybreak, 
X Aj Th^nardier sat, pen in hand, at a table in the tap- 
room,, making out the bill of the yellow-coated traveller. 

■ His w’fc, standing behind him, w'atclied him ; they did 
not exchange a syllable. On one side there .was profound 
inediLatiop, on "'the other that devout admiration with 
wliich ow* watches the birth and develo})meut of a mar¬ 
vel of the human mind. A noise was heard in the house; 
it. was the Lark sweeping tlie stairs. 

At the (*nd of a quarter of an hour, and after some eras¬ 
ures, Thdnardier produced this masterpiece: — 


THE OEi^T IN NO. 1. 


Supper.3 frcs. 

Bed.10 « 

Candles.5 « 

Fire .4 “ 

Atendence.1 “ 


7q^1q ,, 23 frcH. 
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“ Twenty-three francs ! ” exclaimed the wife, with ad¬ 
miration mingled with some hesitation. 

Like all great artists, Thdiiardier was not satisfied, and 
said, “ Pooh ! ” 

It was the accent of Castloreagh drawing up tho’^little 
bill for France to pay at the Congn^ss of A^ienna. 

“ Thdiiardier, y<.>u are right; he certainly ov. es it,” 
muttered the wife, tliiiiking of the doll given to Cosette 
in the })resenc(‘. of her children. “ It is fair, but it is 
too much ; lui will not i)ay it.” 

Tlidnardier gave a cold laugh, and said, “He will 
pay it.” 

This laugh was tli(‘ suprmne assertion of assurance and 
autlioritv ; what was said in thlr^ wav must needs bo so. 
The W'ife made, no objection, but began to arrange, the 
tables, while her husband walked up and down the room; 
a moment after he addeii • — ^ 

“Wliy, I (Ave fifteen hundred francs.” 

He sat down in tbe ingle-nook, nu'ditating, with his 
feet in the warm ash(*s. 

“ Bv thelr'C ” tlii' Avife continued, “you don’t forget that 
I mean to fling Cos<.*tt(* out to-day? 1 Ikj monster! she 
breaks my heart with her doll. I would s(jont‘r marry 
Louis XVllI. tlian ke(‘p her a day longer in tbe h use.” 

Thdiiardier lit his j>ipe, and said la^tweeii two pufls : 

“You will hand the man the bill.” 

Then he went out. . 

He had scarcely left the room when the traveller 
entenal. 

Thfmardier at once re-ay»peared hehind him and stood 
motionless in the half-open door, visible only to his wife. 

Tlie yellow man carried liis stick and bundle in his 
hand. 

“ Up so soon ?” the landlady said. ** Are you going to 
leave us already, sir ? ” 
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As she said this, she twisted thi> hill in her hands with 
an embarrassed air, and made creases in it with her nails; 
her harsh face wore an unusual look of timidity and 
scruple. 

It Sv-cmed to l\er difficult to present such a hill to a 
man who looked so thoroughly poor. 

The 4;ravel]er seemed absent and preoccupied as he 
replied: — 

“ Yes, madame, I am going.” 

“ Then you had no business to transact in Montfermeil, 
sir ? ” she continued. 

“ No; I am merely ])assing through, that is all. What 
do 1 owe you, madame ?” 

The landlady, withoutm*plying, handed him the folded 
])a]KT; he open<*d and looked at it, but his attention was 
evid(*nUy elscnvlnne. 

^ Do you do a good business here ?” he asked. 

“ Toh*rnbly'^good, sir,” the landlady answered, stupefied 
at not i eeing another sort of explosion; then she went on 
inti drear:, mournful tone: — 

“Oh, sir, times are very bad! And tlnvi there are 
so few res}'“etabIe''J;(!*ople in these parts; all the pciople 
are poor, you see. If we diil not have now and then 
some rgenerous, rich traveller like yourself, sir, we 
coujd never get along, we have so many exiumses. 
Why, that httle girl costs us the very eyes out of 
our head.” • . . 

“What little girl?” 

“ Why, you know, —Cosette ; the Lark, as they call 
her hereabo^it.” * 

“ Oh 1 ” said the man. 

She continued: — 

* 

“ What asseS these peasants are with their nicknames ! 
She looks more like a bat than a lark. Y^ou see, sir, we 
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don’t ask for charity, but we can’t give it; we earn no¬ 
thing, and our expenses are great, — the license, the taxes, 
and so on! You know, sir, that the government takes 
a terrible deal of money. And then I have my own 
daughters, and do not care to support another person s 
child.” 

The man replied, in a voice which he strove tc^ render 
indifferent, and in which there was a tremor:— 

“And su])p()se you were rid of her?” 

“ Of whom ? — of Cosette ? ” The landlady’s red and 
violent face was illumined by a hideous grin. “ Ah, sir, 
my good sir, take her, kticp her, carry her off, sugar her, 
stuff' lier with trullles, eat lier, drink her, and may all the 
saints in paradise bless } ou.” ’ 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Keally! Will you take her ? ” 

“ I wdll take her.” , 

“Now ? ” 

“At once ; call her.” 

“ Cosette,” shouted the landlady. 

“ In the ilioan while,” continued the man, “ I will pay 
my score ; hf>w much is it ? ” • 

He took a glance at the bill, and could not' restrain a 
start of surprise. • 

“ Twenty-three francs ! ” 

He looked at the landlady ami rc])eated, “ Twenty-three 
francs ? ” ^ • 

There w\as in his pronunciation of the two words an 
accent between an exclamation and a question. 

Madame Tht^nardier had liad time to prepare for the 
shock, and answered bohlly : — 

“ Yes, sir, twenty-three francs.” * 

The stranger laid live five-franc pieces on the tablo. 

“ Go and fetch the girl,” he said. 
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At this moment Thdnardier waLced into tlie middle of 
the room, and said: — 

The gentleman owes twenty-six sous.” 

“ Twenty-six sous ! ” exclainn'd the wih*. 

* “ l\.'enty sous for tlie bedroom,” Thenfjrdi(?r continued 
coldly, “and si:j: for the su])])er. As for the girl, 1 must 
talk a litth; witli tli(‘, gentleman first. LenAe us, AA’ih^.” 

The landlady Avas dazzled by this urn x])eel.t‘(l ilasli of 
genius; she felt that a great aet<jr liad come u]K.>n the 
stage, ma<le no iinsAver, and AA'ent out. 

So s(K)n as tliey Aven; alone, Tlu'nar<lier offered tlie 
traveller a chair; lu* sat doAvii. ''I’lnhiaidier remained 
standing, and his faee assumed a singular expression of 
kindliness and simplnaLV-r' 

“ 1 must lell you,” lie said, ■* sir, that I adore that 
I’hild.” 

^J’he stranger looked at him intently. 

“What ehifd?” 

Tln^i^irdier eontinu(‘d : — 


Ilow sitrange, it is ; you grow attn(died to such little 
creatur(*.s. ,Wfiat is the meaning of all tliat vioney ? Jhit 
it hack in yeur ])or1v(‘t; 1 ador(‘ tlu‘ child.” 

“ What*'fiild r’ the stranger asked. 

“Why, our little (^)sette! Don’t yon Avisli to take her 
froin us? Well, I s]Hak frankly; and as true as you are 
an honest man, 1 cannot consent. I slnnild miss the 
cliild, for 1 have h.«r since slie Avas a baby; it 

is true that slie costs us money, lliat she has her faults, 
tliat we are not rich, and that I ]iaid out more than hair 
hundred fra^ics for medmines al(uu‘ in one of lier illm.'sses. 
But one ninst do sonu'thing for (Jod. 8hc has neither 
father imr mot.lier, and 1 brought her up ; I liaA^e bread 
hotlitir lier atvd for me. L(K)k you, 1 am fond of the 
child; affection groAvs upon oiu*. I am a foolish felloAA’. 
and don’t reason ; 1 love the girl; and though my Avife 

■ VOL. II.,— H 
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is quick, slie loves hcf too. * Slie is like our own child, 
and I want to hear her prattle in the liouse.” 

The stranger still looked at him intently, as he 
continued: — 

“ Excuse mo, sir, hut a child can’t he given like ^hat uo 
the first passer-hy. You will alhnv that 1 am right. Still, 
I don’t say— You are rich, and look liu'e a very-worthy 
man, and it may he for her welfare; hut 1 am bound to 
know. You uiid(*rstaiul ? SujqKising that T were to let 
li(‘rgo and to sacrili'-e myself, I should li^e to know where 
slie is going, and not to lose sight of her; I sliould wish 
to know where she is, and to go and see her now ami 
then, to convince the (;hild tliat li(*r good foster-father is 
alive and is watching over lier.» iTT short, there are some 
things which are not possible; T don’t even know ycur 
namL‘. I ought at least to see some scrap of jiaper, a 
passport, and so on.” 

The stranger, without ceasing to fix on him that look 
whicli i>icires to the bottom of the conscience, said in a 
grave, linn voi<‘e : — 

“Monsieur Tlidnardier, a man does not*re<niire a pass¬ 
port to travfil five leagues from I*ar>.<‘,''if I take Cosette 
awav, 1 take her awav, — tluit is all. Y"ou not know 
iny name, my resideiu'c, or wh(;re slu; is; and it my in¬ 
tention that she shall never see V('U again. I break the 
tie that hinds her, and away she Hies. J>»es that suit 
you ? Yes or no ? ” ‘ ^ ^ 

As demons and genii recognize hy certriin signs the 
presence of a superior d<‘i{y, so Thfmardicr und«‘Tstood 
that he had to deal v/ith a verv strrmg man. It was a 
sort of intuition, and he coriqirehendod it with his clear 
and sagacious promptitude. On the pnivirms^ijvening, 
while drinking, smoking, and singing, hcOiad efmstijntly 
looked at the stranger, watching liim like a cat, and 
studying him like a mathematician. He had w'atclied 
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him both on his own accounl;, for the pleasure of it, and 
through instinct, and had played the spy on him as if 
paid to do so. Not a gesture or movement of the yellow- 
coated man escaped him, and even before the stranger 
so clearly manifested his interest in Cosette, Thdiiardier 
divined it. He surprised the old man’s profound glances, 
whicli Constantly re\erted to the child. Why this inter¬ 
est ? Who was this man ? Why was his attire so wretched, 
when his inirse was so full ? These f[U(‘Stions he asked 
himself, and could not answer them, and they irritated 
him; he pondered them the whole night. He could not 
be Cosette’s hither; was he her grandfather ? Then 
why did he not make himself known at once? Wlien a 
man has a (dium, Ik*, proves it; and this man evidently 
had no claim on (’osetto. In that casi^, what was it ? 
Tla^nardicr lost himself in suppositions; he caught a 
glimpse of everything, and saw nothing. Hf>wever this 
might be, on beginning tin* conversjition, feeling sure 
that tliere was a secret in all tliis, and that tin*, man had 
some interest in remaining in the shadow, he hdt himself 
strong; but whe^^ be board the stranger’s firm and dis¬ 
tinct retort, be saw that tliis mysterious person was mys¬ 
terious in a very simple way, and felt his own W(*aknoss. 
He liau not expected anytliiiig of this sort, and it routed 
his conjectures. He ralli<Hl his ideas, and weighed every¬ 
thing in a second. Tlu'^nardier was one of those men who 
judgt^ a situation at a, gl..nce. and he considered that the 
moment had come to ]>roci*Cft straight forward and rap¬ 
idly. TT(^ Indiaved as gmit ca])tains do at that deeisive 
instant win *h they alone can recognize; he suddenly 
unmasked liis batti'ry. 

“ Sir,” be snitl, “ I want fifteen hundred francs.” 

Tfte stranger drew from his side-pocket an old black 
leatliern jmeket-book, opened it, and took from it three 
bank-notes, which he laid on the table; then he placed 
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his broad thumb on the &otes, and said to the land¬ 
lord : — 

“ IMng Cosette here.” 

While this was taking place, what was Cosette 
On waking, she ran to her shoe aiiU found the gold 
coin in it; it was not a napoleon, but orie of"those new 
twenty-franc pieces of the Kestoratioii, on which the 
Prussian queue was substituted for the crown of laurels. 
Cosette was dazzled, and her destiny began to iiitoxhiate 
her; she knew not what a gold pii'ce was, — she had 
never seen one, — and slio hurriedly hid it in her pocket, 
as if she had stolen it. She felt it was really hers; she 
guessed whence the gift cainej)v* ^she ('xperienced a feel¬ 
ing of joy full of fear. Slie was hai>py, buk she was stu¬ 
pefied ; these magnificent things did not seem to her real, 
— the doll frightened her, the gold coin frightened her, 
and she trembled vaguely at this magnificence. • 'yiie 
stranger alone did not frighten her; on tlie contrarj% he re¬ 
assured h(*r. Ever since the previous ev(ining, through all 
her amazeinent and in her sleep, she tliought in her Tdtle 
childish mind of that man, who loojiiiii* so old and poor 
and sad, and who was so rich and good. Kv thing had 
changed for her since she met him in the wood. Cosette, 
less hap})y than the most insignificant swallow, had never ^ 
known what it was to take Kjfngc in the shadow 'and 
beneath the wing of her mother; for five years, — that is 
to say, so far back as lier mein(»ry readied, — the poor 
child had trembled and .shuddered. She had always been 
exposed naked to the sharp blastt of misfortune; now she 
felt as if she were clothed. Formerly her sAul was cold, 
now it was warm. Cosette no longer feared her mis¬ 
tress, for she was no longer alone; she,, had „'^ionj.e one 
by her side. ^ 

She set about her daily work very quickly; and the 
gold piece, which she had in the same pocket from which 
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the fifteen-sous piece fell oij the previous night, caused 
her thoughts to stray. She did not dare to touch it, but 
she looked at it for five minutes at a time, with her tongue 
stuck out, if the truth must be told. Wliilci sweeping the 
stairs she stood motionless, forgedting her broom and tlie 
whole woiid, <.jgaged in watching this star sparkle in 
her pot^ket. 

It was during one of these periods of contemplation 
that her mistress came to her. 

Tly li(ir husband’s order .she had come to fetch the 
child, and, strange to say, did not strike her, or even 
abuse her. 

“Cosette,” she said, almost gently, *‘come directly.” 

A moinenj later Cusette enteted tluj tap-room. 

The stranger took his bundle and untied it; it con¬ 
tained a little woollen gown, an apron, a stufi' bodice, a 
petticoat, a kerchief, woollen stockings, shoes, — a com- 
pl(it (3 outfit for a child of seven years of age. All these 
things were black. 

'* My dear,” said the man, “ take these and go and 
dress yours jlf gjmikly.” 

Day breaking when those inhabitants of Mont- 
fermeil who had begun to open their doors saw a poorly 
clad man and a girl holding a large pink doll going 
along the I'aris road toward Livry. 

It was the iiuin of our story and Cosette. 

No one knew the inuU, and few recognized Cosette in 
her new dress. „ 

Cosette was going awQy. With whom ? She knew not. 
Where ? Sim did not know. All she understood was that 
she was leaving Thenardier’s pot-house behind her; no 
one tho’ight of saying good-by to her, or she to any one. 
SheMeft the house, hated and hating. 

Poor, gentle being, whose heart up to this hour had 
only been suppressed! 
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Cosette walked along gravely, opening her eyes wide, 
and looking at the sky; she had placed her gold in the 
pocket of her new apron, and from time to time stooped 
down and looked at it, and tlien at her companion. She 
felt something as if she were close beside the good God. 



CHAPTER X. 

HE WHO SEEKS TO BETTER HIMSELF MAY FIND 
HIMSELF WORSE OFF. 

M adame THE^T ^ PDTER, according to her habit, 
had^ left her husband to act, and anticipated 
grand results. When the man and Cosette had gone, 
Thdiiardicr let a good quarter of an hour elapse, then 
took* her on yne side, and showed her the fifteen hundred 
francs. 

- Is that all ? ” she said. 

It was the first time since her marriage that she had 

ventured t^q^critkks^an act of her master. 

The blow went home. 

■* 

“ Ypu are right,” he said, “ and I am an ass. Give me 
.mj hat.” 

He thrust the three notes into his pocket and went out 
in hot haste; but k''. made a mistake, and turned to the 
right first. Some neighbours of whom he incpiired put him 
on the track again; the LiirK and the man liad been seen 
going in the dinurtion of Livry. He followed this sugges¬ 
tion, walking along at a great rate, and solihxjuizing: 

“ The man is evidently a millitinnaire dressed in yellow, 
an^I am a donkey. First he gave twenty sous, then five 
francs, then lift}" francs, then fifteen hundred francs, and 
all with the same facility. He wmuld have given fifteen 
thousand’francs! but I shall catch him up.” 
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And then, that bundle of clothes prepared beforehand 
for the child ; that was siuj^ular, and there was some mys¬ 
tery behind it. Now, mysteries must not be let go when 
you hold tliora; for the secrets of the rich are sponges full 
of gold, if you hnow how to squeeze them. All these 
thoughts whirled through his brain. “ 1 am a donkey ! ” 
he said. 

On leaAdng Montfermeil find reaching the turn which 
the Lagny road takers, you can see it running a long dis¬ 
tance before you across the jdain. On getting to this 
point he calculated tliat he should see the man and 
child, and looked as far as his eye could reacli, hut saw 
nothing. He inquired again, had lost considera¬ 

ble time. Some i)asst‘Ts-hy told him tliat th ^ people he 
was looking for liad gone in the direction of CJagiiy wood. 
He hastened in that directi<»n. 

They were far in advance of him; hut a child walks 
slowly, and h(i wernt fast. TIkui, again, the country was 
familiar to liim. 

All at once he sto]>ped and smote his f')rehead, like a 
man wlio ha.s forgotten some cssontia^Jihhig, and is ready 
to r(itrae(‘ his st(q)s. ’ ‘ 

1 ought to have brought my gun,” he said to 
himself. 

Tlidiiardier was one of those double natures which 
sometimes exist among us T^ithout^nur kn(,wledge, and 
disapficar unknown, because destniy lias only shown us 
one side of them; it is the fate of many men to live thus 
half submerged. In an ordinary" situation Thdnardier 
had everything necessary to make him, — we do not say 
to be, — what is conventionally teriniid an lionest trades¬ 
man, or a worthy citizen. At the same tin;ie, ceiL«in cir¬ 
cumstances being given, certain shocks stirring up'his 
nature from the bottom, he had every requisite to 
make him a villain. He was a shox-ikeeper in whom 
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there was a monster. Satan must have sometimes 


crouched in a corner of the lair in which Tln^nardier lived, 
and have dreamed before this hideous mastcr])icce. 

, After a moment’s hesitation he tliought: — 
“Konsense! they would have time to escape.” And 
he continued Lis walk, going rapidly ahead, almost with 
an air of certainty, dis])laying the sagacity of a fox that 
scents a covey of ]>artridges. 


In fact, when he had passed the ponds and cut across 
the great clearing t(j tlie I'ight of the Avenue dc Bellevue 
till he reached the wide turfed glade wliicli covers the old 
{iqueduct of tin; Abbey de Chelles, he noticed over a 
shrub a hat, n]>on which he had already built up many 


conjectures it was that man’s hat. Tlie shrub was 
low, and Tln^iiardier saw that tlui man and Cosette were 
sitting under it. The chihl could not ])e seen, but the 


d»>lJ’s^l>ead was visible. 

Th^nardier was nf)t mistaken ; the man had sat down 
there to let the child r(i.st a litth*. Tlie tavern-keeper 
dodged round the shrub and suddenly apptiared before 
those whoTu he ’""as jsoeking. 

“Excuse.mo, sir,” he said, panting, but here are your 
fifteen hundred francs.” So .saying, he handed the 
stranger tin? three bank-bills. 

Tlie man raised his eyes. 

“ What is the nie,:niiiig of this ? ” 

“ Thdnardicr answered rcjspectfully: — 

“ It means, sir, that I am going to take Cosette back.” 
The child shnddered^and pressed close to the man. 

The latter answered, looking fix(ully at Thdnardier, and 
leaving a space between each word: — 

“ Yow — take — Cosette — back ? ” 

‘^Yes, sir; I will tell you. I have reflected. The truth 
is, that I have no right to give Iut to you. Look you, I 
am an honest man. The little one does not belong to me. 
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but to her mother, who iiltrusted her to me; and I 
can only give her back to her mother. You will say: 
‘Her mother is dead.’ Good. In that case I can only 
surrender Cosette to a person who brings me a w>:"tt^vn 
order signed by her mother. That is clear enough.” 

The man, without answering, felt in his pocket, and 
Thdnardier saw the pocket-book with the bank-notes 
re-appear. 

lie gave a start of joy. 

“Good,” he thought; “I have him! He is going to 
bribe me.” 

Before opening the pocket-book, the traveller looked 
around him. The place was utterly deserted ; there was 
not a soul in the wood or in the valley. The 4nan opened 
his pocket-book and took out, not the handful of bank¬ 
notes which Thdnardier anticipated, but a simjde sheet 
of paper, wliich he unfolded and handed to the landiorti, 
saying: — 

“ You are right; read.” 

Thdnardier took the j)aper and read : — - 

M. RUK Si., Ma.tJ 25, 1823. 

Monsieuk Thdnardier, — You will hand over Cosette 
to the bearer, who will pay up all little matters. 

I have the honour to i?maiii, 

Yours, Fantine. 

“ Do you know the signature ? ” the man continued. 

It was really Fantine’s signature; Thdnardier recog¬ 
nized it, and had no reply. He felt a doublvj annoyance, — 
first, at having to renounce the bribe whicli he expected, 
and, second, at being beaten. The man added: — 

“ You can keep that paper as your receipt.” »*'• . 

Thdnardier retreated in good order. 

“ The signature is tolerably well imitated,” he growled 
« Well, be it so.” 
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Then he made a desperate effort. 

“ So far, so good, sir, since you are the bearer; but 
my expenses must bo paid. There is a heavy sum 
owing me.” 

The man rose, and said as he dusted his threadbare 
cuff: — • 

“ M^msieur Th<$nardier, in January, the mother calcu¬ 
lated that slie owed you one hundred and twenty francs; 
in February, you sent in an account of five hundred francs. 
You received three hundred at the end of tliat month, and 
three hundred more early in March. Since then, nine 
months have elapsed, at fifteen francs, the price agreed on, 
which makes one hundred and thirty-five francs. You 
had received one hundred francs too much, so this leaves 
thirty-five still owing you. I have just given you fifteen 
hundj’ed.” 

• Tl^nardiey felt like a wolf caught by the leg in a steel 
trap. 

"Wno is this devil of a man ?” he thought. 

He bdliaved like the wolf; he shook himself; impu¬ 
dence had earru^d 1dm through before now. 

“ Mr. \V?iat ’s-your-name,” he said boldly, and putting 
off his respectful manner, “if you do not give me three 
thou^nd francs, I shall take Cosette back.” 

' •The stranger said quietly : — 

“ Come, Cosette.” 

He took the child by his left hand, and with the right 
he picked up his stick. 

Thdnardier noticed tJie enormous size of the stick and 
the solitude of the spot; the man i»lunged into the wood 
with the child, leaving the landlord motionless and con- 
foundci. 

A!s they walked away, Th^nardier studied the man’s 
broad shoulders and enormous fists. Then his eyes, re^ 
turning to himself, fell upon his puny arms and thin 
hands. 
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“ I must have been a fool/’ he said, “ not to bring my 
gun, as 1 was g<>ing liunting.” 

Still the tavorn-keepiir did not give in. 

I must know where he goes,” he said, and lie followed 
them at a distance. Two things reniained in his hands, 
— irony, in the shape of the scra}> of jiaper signed 
“ Fan tine,” and a consolation in the shape of the "uf teen 
hundred francs. 


The man led Cosettc in the direction of Bondy ; he 
walk(id slowly, with drooping head, and in a sad, pensive 
attitude. Winter liad thinned the wood, and hence Thd- 
iiardicr did not losii .sight of them, althougli lui kept some 
distance off. From time to time the man turned to see 
whether he was followed, and suddenly ]>orc^;!ived The- 
nardier. He drew Cosettc into a clump of trcics, in wliicli 
they both disapjieared. “ Confound him ! ” said Thdiiar- 
dier, as he doubled liis ])ace. , * 

The closeness of the trees comx>elled him to draw nearer 
to them; and when the man was at the thickest jSart of 
the wood he turned and saw Tluhiardier, ‘iltliough the 
latter tried to conceal himself in the branches. The man 


gave him an uneasy glatu'-e, then toss(‘.d his head and con¬ 
tinued his walk, llidiiarduir followxjd him ; biit, aft(ir 
going some two hundred yards, the man turm.‘d and 
looked at him so menacingly that tlie landlord thought* 
it useless ” to go any farthei^ and turned back. 



CHAPTER XI. 


NUMBER 9,430 TURNS UP x\GAlN, AND COSETTE WINS 

IT IN THE LOTTERY. 

J EAN VALJEAN was not dead. When he fell, ot 
rather, threw himself into the sea, he was, as we 
have see^, without irons. j 1(‘swam under water to a 
ship at anchor, to which a hoat was moored. He found 
means to conceal himself in this boat till nii^ht, when he 
took to swimniiiig, and reached the shore not far 
from Cape l>run. There, as lui had money, he ]>roeured 
clothing; a pot-liouse hear Palaguier then serv(3d as 
aiossmg-rof)m to escaped convi(its, — a lucrative trade. 
Next, Jear Valjean, like all those poor lugitives who 
seek to e\*cde the^law and soi'ial fatality, followed a 
dark and winding road. He lirst found an asylum at 
Prad«.tux, near lleaussc't; tlien he turned toward Grand 
•V411ard near llriaiuMm, in the Upjier Alps, — an uneasy, 

. anxious flight; the x>eth of a mole, whose branchings ai'e 
innumerable. Later on, traces of his passage were found 
near Ain, in the district of (Jevrieux, in the Pyrenees, at 
A<;on, at a s^jot culled < Ji’nnge-1(‘-1 )oumecq, near ('Jhfivailles, 
and in the vicinity of P(irigaeux at Brunie.s, in tlie district 
of Chapelle Gonaguet. He reached l^iris ; we have just 
seen lym at Mmitfernuiil. His iirst care, on reaching 
PaMs, was to buy mourning clothes for a little girl of 
seven or eight; tlien to procure himself a lodging. This 
done, he went to Montfermeil. 


i 
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It may be remembered that after his preceding escape, 
or about that time, he made a mysterious journey, of which 
justice caught a glimpse. 

Moreover, he was thought dead, and this deepened the 
darkness around him. He came across .,a newspaper an¬ 
nouncing the fact, and felt reassured and almost as much 
at peace as if he were really dead. , 

On the evening of tlie day when Jean Valjean rescued 
Ct)sette from the claws of the Th^nardiers, he re-entered 
Paris. It was nightfall as he i)assed the Parri^re Mon- 
ceaux, where he took a cab to the esplanade of the 
Observatory. He left it there, paid the driver, took 
Cosette by the hand, and together they walked toward 
the Boulevard de Tllopitar, iiifoiigh the blacl^, night, and 
the deserted streets adjoining the Ourcine and the Glaci^re. 

The day had been strange and full of emotions for 
Cosette. They had eaten Ixdiind hedges, bread and^cbees'^ 
bought at isolated taverns; they had changed carriages 
often, and walked pint (d th(i road on foot. Slie did not 
complain, but she felt tired; and Jean Valjean perceiveu 
it by the fact that she dragged more j^id n}ore cn his hand 
as she walked. He took her on his back; f^ud Cosette, 
without letting go of Catherine, dropped her head on his 
shoulder and fell asleep. 



BOOK IV. 

THE GORBEAU HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 

MASTEll GOKBEAU. 

^ • 

F orty years the solitary traveller who ventured 
i^to th(‘ unknown n'l^ion f)f tlie Salpetri^jre, and went 
jy^the houliivard rs far as the Barri^re dTtalie, reached 
a point where it might be said that Paris di.sappeared. 
‘It was not a solitude, for there W'ere passers-by; it was 
not the country, for there were houses and streets; it was 
not a town, for tlie streets liad ruts as deep as those in 
the high-roads, and grass grew in them ; it was not a 
village, for tne houses were too lofty. Wliat was it, then ? 
It was an inhabiP.'d ■jdace wliere there was nobody, a de- 
sort^^d spwhere there was somebody; it was a boulevard 
of the great city, a street of Paris, more wild at night than 
a forest, more gloomy by day than a cemetery. 
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It was the old quarter of the Marclul aiix Chevaux. 

If he risked himself Ixivoiid the totUa’iim walls of the 

«• c» 

market, if he even consented to y>ass the line du r(dit- 
banquier, this vcmtnn'.soine traveller readied the corner of 
the line des Vigiies St. Marcel, — an unfamiliar latin^'je; 
aft(ir leaving on his right a garden ]n’ot.t‘ete(J hy high walls, 
he next reached a field in wdiicli stood tan-mills, "eseinh- 


(ing gigantic heav(*r-danis; luixt, an inielosure eneunih(‘red 
with ]danks, tree-sUini]>s, saw-dust, shavings, and chiy)s, on 
the to]) of W'liich a large dog hark(‘d; then a long low wall, 
all in ruins, with a small, de(T(q)it hack gate, covered with 
moss, which hurst into flower in sjn iiig; and lastly, in th(i 
most desolate s])ot, a hideous and decr<'])it. hui]<ling, on 
which was ])ainted in larg( h. m-rs, “Post no Pills.’' Ilei-r*, 
close to a fonndery, and bctwcuai two gar<l(*n walls, stood, 
at the time <)f which we w'j iUg a ]>oor house, wdiid,i at the 
first glaiK'e s('-emed small as a cottage, hut wdiich in 
n*ality large as a catluMlral. Tlie gahle end was tnnuMl 
to the public thoroughfare, and Inmce its aj)])arenf small¬ 
ness; luiarly the whole lioiist* w^as concealed, and only^ a 
door and a vhidow wer(‘ visible. 

This lu)nse was only om‘ stf)ry higi.. . 

On examining it, tlu' lij‘st fact that stru<*k on ^ \vas that 
the door could never have heeii otlie.r than that of a liovel, 


while Uk; window, had it been (;arve<l in stone instead^^'f* 


being made of rnl>])]e, might have h(dong(‘d to a mansion. 

The door was nothing hnv a collection of worm-eaten 
planks, clumsily hc^ld togcth(‘r Ity roughly hewni cross¬ 
beams. It opened innnedjately on a st.('op staircase, 
muddy, dirty, and dusty, of tlnj same \vhlth as itself, 
which could he seen from tlu‘. str(*et, running straiglit up, 
as steep as a laddcir, and disa])])earing in tluj darkn(3ss be¬ 
tween two walls. The to]) of the clumsy oi)ejiing was 
masked by a thin deal plank, in which a triangular hol(3 
had been cut, serving both for purposes of observation 
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and ventilation, when the door was shut. On the inside 
of tlie door, a brush dipped in ink had clumsily traced 
No. 52, while over the aperture the same hru.sh had 
painted No. oO, so that one hesitatiui. Where was one ? 
A^ the door, it said, “ At No. 50 : ” the inside answered, 
“ No ; at No. 52.” Dust-coloured rags hung like a drapery 
over th«,{riangular oj)eiiiiig. 

The window was wide, tolerably lofty, filled with large 
panes of glass, and protoct(;d by Venetian blinds ; but 
these panels had various wounds, at once concealed and 
betraj’ed by an ingenious paper bandage, and tlie Vene¬ 
tian blinds, broken and hanging from their liinges, threat¬ 
ened passers-by more than tliey protected the inhabitants. 
The horizontal slats were », ....ting litire and there, and 
had be(.*n artlessly replaced with boards nailed on perpen¬ 
dicularly ; so that the aifnir began as a Venetian blind, 
and as a shutter. 

I'll is do'or, which had an unclean look, and this window, 
which look(‘d honest, though dilajudated, ]»roducod the 
-iiTect of two beggars, walking side by side, with difTereiit 
aspects undvr tlu* same rags, the one having always been 
a mendicauih while,the other had once been a gentleman. 

The staircase led to a very large building, resembling a 
shed \Mihich had been converted into a house. This build- 
had as its intestinal tube, a long passagi’i, upon which 
opened, to right and left, compartments of various dimen¬ 
sions, habitalde at a pinch, and more like stalls than 
cells. These rooms were lighted from the dreary waste 
ground in the neighbourhood.' 

The whole,v’^as dark, Jisagreeablc, dull, melancholy, and 
sepulchral, and traversed, according as the cracks were in 
the roof or the door, by cold sunbeams or sharp draughts. 
An tfnterfistin^ and picturesque peculiarity of houses of 
this description is the enormous size of the spiders. 

To the left of the door, on the boulevard, about six 

vox*. Ai. 12 
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feet from the ground, a brickcd-up window formed a 
square niche, filled by passing lads with stones. 

A portion of this building has been recently demol¬ 
ished, but from what still remains an idea may be formed 
of what it was. The whole affair is not more than a-x.i- 
tury old; one hundred years are the youth of a church 
and the old age of a human abode. It‘ seems if the 
house of man shared his brief tenure, and the house of 
God His eternity. 

The postman called this house No. 50-52, but it was 
known in the quarter as the Gurheau House. 

Let us explain whence this title came. 

The collectors of petty details, who make anecdotal 
herbariums, and prick sHp^oiy dati;s into their memory 
with a pin, know that there were in Paris, about the 
year 1770, two advocates at the Ohatelet of the names 
of Corboau and Ilenard [Crow and Fox], — two '^ames 
foreseen by La Fontaine. The opi)ortunity‘was *100 good 
to be neglecbid by their brother lawyers, ami ere long the 
following ]mrr)dy, in rather halting verse, was„in every 
body’s mouuh: — 

Porchecl on a flr)ok<?t, Master Crow 
Held in his heak a savoury writ ; 

Sir F ox, drawn by the odours wafted to and fi*% 
Addressed him thus, to wit: ^ 

The two honest practitioners, embarrassed by these 
witticisms and unable to hold up their heads under the 
outbursts of laughter that fvdlowed, resolved to get rid of 
their names, and for that purpose appeahid to tlie king. 
The petition was handed to Louis XV. on ltig very day 
when the Papal Nuncio, devoutly kneeling on one side, 
and Cardinal de la I’oche Ayraon on the ofjier, ;vvcre each 
drawing, in the presence of his Majesty, a slipper upon the 


^ Parody on La Fontaine’s famous fable, “ The Fox and the Crow.” 
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bare feet of Madame du Barry, who had just left her bed. 
The king, who was laughing, continued to laugh, gayly 
passed from the two bishops to the two lawyers, and be¬ 
stowed on those limbs of the law their former names, or 
nearly so. By royal authority, Master Corbeau was al¬ 
lowed to add a tail to his initial letter and become Gor- 
beau; b”+ Master Keuard was less fortunate, — he could 
only obtain leave to place a 'p before his r and call 
himself l^renard,^ so that the latter name was nearly as 
significant as the tirst. 

Now, according to local tradition. Master Gorbeau had 
been owner of the building numbered 50-52 on the 
Boulevard do ITIopital, and was even the author of the 
grand window. 

Hence the tenement was called the Gorbeau House. 

Opposite the house there stands, amid the boulevard 
^reat elm which is nearly three ]tarts dea<l; a 
little farther on is the Hue de la Barrie re des Gobelins, 
which fecrcet at that time was without houses, uu])aved, 
])lanted with sickly trees, green or slimy acconling to the 
season, and \dnch ran straight down to the city wall. A 
copperas sm 11 issue d in puffs from the roof of an adja¬ 
cent manuiactory. 

The ()arrier was close by, and in 1823, the city wall 
still in existence. 

• The barrier itself cast a gloom over the mind, for it 
was (»ri the road to Bicetro. Under the empire and the 
Kestoration, men condemned to death re-entered Paris bv 
that road on the day of Hieir execution. Here was com- 
mittcHl, about Jui ycuir 1829, that mysterious assassina¬ 
tion cnlh‘d “ the murdcTof the Barrihre de Fontainebleau,” 
— a frightful problem wliicli lias never been elucidated, a 
mourtiful enigma which has never been solved. A few 
steps farther on you come to the fatal Eue Croulebarbe, 

^ Scizer. 
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where Ulbach stabbed the goat girl of Ivry to the sound 
of thunder, as in a melodrama. A few steps more and 
you reach the abominable pollard-elms of the Barrifere 
St. Jaccpies, that pliilanthropic expedient for concealijpg 
the scallbld, the paltry, disgraceful Place de Grfeve of a 
shopkeeping society, which slirank from, the death pen¬ 
alty, neither daring to abolish it with grandc'i^r nor to 
keep it up with authority. 

Thirty-seven years ago, with the exce])tion of this 
Place St. Jactiues, which was, as it were, predestined, 
and has always been horril)le, perhaps the gloomiest 
point of all this gloomy boulevard was that wliieh is still 
so unattractive, — the sj) o^, ^wliere No. 50-52 stood. 

Trades-people did not begin to build thereitill live-and- 
twenty years later. The situation was unydeasant; for 
the morbid iileas which took j)ossession of you there, re¬ 
minded you that you stood between the Salpctri^JF'\ V. hcce 
dome was just visible, and Bicetni, whose barrier you could 
touch,— Unit is to say, between male? and female mania. 
As far as the eye could reach, notliing was visible save 
the slaughter-houses, the city wall a.ai the fronts of a 
few factories, resembling barracks or''monast*;ries. 

Everywhere were sheds and rubbish, old walls black as 
coUms, new walls white*, as winding-sheets ; (weJywhere 
j)arallel rows of trees, buildings standing in rows, flat stnic- 
tures, long cold lines, and /.lie gloomy satkiess of right 
angles. There was not a diversity of the soil, not a single 
architectural caprice; the* wliole was freezing, regular, 
and hideous. Nothing is so opiii'essive as symmetry, be¬ 
cause symmetry is boredom ; and boredoiii'tlie basis of 
melancholy and yawning despair. It is yiossible to 
imagine a greater horror than an Infernp where people 
suffer; it 'S one where th(*y are bored. If such an In¬ 
ferno exist, this section of the Boulevard de THopital 
might well be the entrance to it 
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Nevertheless, at nightfall, at the moment when day 
disappears, especially in winter, at the hour when the 
evening breeze tears from the elms their last rusty leaves, 
when the darkness is profound and starless, and when 
tile moon and the wind make rents in the clouds, this 
boulevard bec'^unes suddenly terrifying. The black out¬ 
lines hi? lost in the gloom, and the passer-by cannot re¬ 
frain from thinking of the countless traditions which 
connect the spot with the gallows. This solitude, in 
which so many crimes have been committed, has some¬ 
thing awful about it; tra})s can almost be foreseen in the 
darkness; all the confused shapes of night appear sus¬ 
picious ; and the long, hollow squares dimly seen between 
the trees seem graves. By tlay it is ugly, in the evening 
lugubrious, and at night sinister. 

In the summer twilight a few old women might be 
sitting under the elms upon benches mouldy with 
rain ; those worthy old ladies had a j)artialit y for begging. 

Even at thti time of whicli we write, however, this (piar- 
tor, which looked superannuated ratlicr than anei(*nt, was 
striving to transform itself ; and any one v/Iio wished to 
see it, wao .obliged co make haste, for every day some de¬ 
tail disappeared. For the last twenty years tlie Orleans 
railway station has stood beside the old faubourg, and 
''j?j IS changed it; for wherever a station is liuilt on the 
outskirts of a capital, it is the death of a suburb and the 
birth of a town. Eound these (;entres of popular move¬ 
ment, at the rattle of those mighty machines, before the 
breath of those monsiTous horses of civilization which 
devour eoa! u.fid snort fire, the earth trembles, and opens 
to swallow up the old abodes of men and bring forth new 
ones;. edd houses crumble away, and new ones rise in 
thdir place. 

Since the Orleans railway station invaded the territory 
of the Salpetri^re, the narrow old streets that border the 
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Jardin des Plantes shiver and shak>3, traversed as they 
are three or four times a day by those currents of dili¬ 
gences, hackney coaches, and omnibuses, which, within a 
given time, crowd back the houses on either side; for it is 
a curious, though a perfectly true fact that, just as in large 
capitals the sun makes the southern fronts of houses 
vegetate and grow, so the frequent passing of-vehicles 
widens streets. Symptoms of new life are visible in the 
remotest corners of this old provincial district; pavement 
is being laid down, and is beginning to extend even to 
spots where there are as yet no wayfarers. One memor¬ 
able morning in July, 1845, the tar-kettles were suddenly 
seen smoking there; and on that day it may be said that 
civilization reached the Kue de TOursine, am), that Paris 
entered the Faubourg St. Marceau. 



CHAPTER It 

THE NEST OF AN OWL AND A LINNET. 

VALJEAN stopped in front of this Gorbeau 
House. Like the wild bird, he had selected a de¬ 
serted spot in which to build his nest. 

He felt in his waistcoat-pocket, took out* a latch-key, 
opened and carbrully shut the door again, and went up¬ 
stairs, st^H carrying Cosettc. 

Wlien he reached the landing, he took from his pocket 
another key, with which he opened another door. The 
room which he entered was a sort of spacious garret, 
furnished v.ith a mattress laid on the floor, a table, 
and a few chairs. In the corner there was a stove, in 
which a fire burned; and the street lamp faintly illu¬ 
mined this poor interibr. At the end of the room was 
a closet wIlS a poor bedstead, to which Jean Valjean 
carried the child and laid her on it, without awaking 
her. ^ 

fie struck a match and lit a candle,—all this had 
been prepared beforehand on the table,—and he then 
began to gaze at Cosette with a look full of ecstasy, in 
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which the expression of kindness and tenderness almost 
amounted to delirium. The little girl, with that calm 
confidence which belongs only to extreme strength and 
extreme weakness, had fallen asleep without knowing 
with w’hom she was, and continued to sleep without 
knowing where she was. ‘ 

Jean Valjean bent down and kissed the child’s hand. 

Nine months before he had kissed the hand of her 
mother, who had also just fallen asleep. 

The same painful, religious, poignant feeling filled 
his heart. 

He knelt down by Cosette’s bed. 

Long after daybreak the child still slept. A pale ray 
of the December sun filtered through the ^"^indow and 
made long lines of light and shadow on the ceiling. 
Suddenly a heavily laden wagon, jmssing along the 
boulevard, shook the house like a clap of thund'^r, ani 
made it tremble from top to bottom. 

"Yes, ma’am,” cried Cosette, waking with a start. 
" Here I am, here I am! ” And she jumped out of bed, 
her eyes Ftill half closed by the weight of- sleep, and 
stretched her arms to a corner of the wall. Oh, good¬ 
ness, my broom! ” she said. She opened her eyes wide, 
and saw Jean Valjean’s smiling face. “ Ah, so it is 
true,” said the child. " Good-morning, sir, ” 

Children accept joy and happiness at once and famil¬ 
iarly, for they are themselves by nature hapjjiness and 

joy- 

Cosette saw Catherine at the >foot of her bed, caught 
her up, and, as she played, she asked Jc: n Valjean a 
hundred questions : “ Where was she ? Was Paris large ? 
Was Madame Thdnardier a long way off, and would she 
never return ? ” etc. All at once she exclaimed, " IIow 
pretty it is here! ” 

It was a frightful hole, but she felt free. 
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“ Must 1 sweep ? ” she at length inquired. 

“ Play,” said Jean Valjean. 

Thus the day passed; and Cosettc, feeling no anxiety 
at understanding nothing, was inexpressibly happy with 
her doll and that good man. 



CHAPTER III. 

TWO MISFORTUNES MAKE GOOD FORTUNE. 

T he next morning at daybreak Jean Valjean was 
again standing by Cosette’s bedside. He watched 
there motionless, waiting for her to wake. 

Something new had entered his soul. 

Jean Valjean had never loved anything. For twenty- 
five years he had been alone in the world, a^id hafi ueVei’ 
been father, lover, husband, or friend. At the galleys 
he was wicked, gloomy, chaste, ignorant, and ferocious, 
— the heart, of the old convict was full bf virginities. 
His sister and his sister’s children liad'ftift in him only 
a vague and remote memory, which at last enii’ ely faded 
away. He had made every effort to find them, ai^d, not 
being able to do so, forgot them,—human nature is 
thus constituted. The other tender emotions of his 
youth, if he had any, had fallen into an abyss. 

When he saw Cosettc. when he carried her off, he felt 
his heart stir. All the passion and affection within 
him were aroused, and rushed tbward the cnild. ixe 
approached the bed on which she slept, aiici trembled 
with joy. He felt the pangs of a mother, and knew 
not what it meant; for the great and strange em:)tIon of 
a heart which is beginning to love is a very obscure and 
very sweet thing. 

Poor old heart still fresh 1 
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Only, as he was fifty-five, and Cosette eight, all the 
love he might have felt during his whole life was melted 
into a sort of ineffable glow. 

This was the second white apparition which he had 
met. The hishpp had caused the dawn of virtue to rise 
on his horizon, and Cosette now produced the dawn of 
love. 


The first days passed in this bewilderment. 

Cosette, too, became unconsciously different, poor 
little creature! She was so little w.hen her mother left 
her that she did not remember her; and like all chil¬ 
dren, who resemble young vine-shoots, which cling to 
everything, she tried to love, and failed. All had re¬ 
pulsed her. — the Thdnardiers, their children, and other 
children. She had loved the dog, but he died; and after 
that, nothing and nobody would have anything to do 
with l^r. It is a sad thing to say, but at the age of 
eight she had a cold heart. It was not her fault; it was 
not the faculty of loving that she lacked, but it was, 
alas! the*possibility. Hence, from the first day, her 
whole mind and^heayt began to love that good man; and 
she experienced what she had never known before,— 
a feeling *of expansion. 

Th6» man no longer produced the effect upon her of 
being old or poor. Sne thought Jean Valjean handsome, 
just as she tjiought the garret pretty. 

Such are the effects of dawn, childhood, youth, and 
joy. The novelty of the earth and of life has something 
to do with it; and nothing is so charming as the colour¬ 
ing reflectiosL»- of hap})iness upon an attic. In this way 
we all have an azure garret in our past. 


Nature, an interval of fifty years, divided Jean 
Valjean and Cosette; but destiny filled up this gulf. 
Destiny suddenly united and affianced with its irresisti¬ 
ble power these two uprooted existences, so different in 
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age, so similar in sorrow. One, in fact, was the com¬ 
plement of the other. Cosette’s instinct sought a father, 
as Jean Valjean's instinct sought a child, and to meet 
was to find each other. At the mysterious moment 
when their hands clasped, they were welded together; 
and when their two souls saw each other, they recog¬ 
nized that each was necessary to the other, and met in a 
close embrace. 

Taking the words in their most comprehensive and 
absolute sense, we may say that, se])arated from every 
one by the walls of the tomb, Jean Yaljean was a 
widower, as Cosette was an orphan; and this situation 
caused Jean Yaljean to become Cosette’s father after 
a celestial fashion. 

And, in truth, the mysterious impression x^^oduced 
upon Cosette in the Chelles wood by Jean Yaljean’s 
hand as it grasped hers in the darkness was^ not ?vi 
illusion, but a reality. His entrance into her destiny 
was the entrance of God. ' 

Jean Yaljean had selected his refuge well. His safety 
seemed absolutely secure. ^ 

The room which he occupied with Coset,te was the 
one whose window looked out on the boulevaM; and as 
it was the only one on that side of the house, he had 
not to fear the curiosity of neighbours, either in front 
or at the side. 

ji * 

The ground-floor of No. 00-52, a sort of rickety pent¬ 
house, was used as a tooUhouse by nursery-gardeners, 
and had no communication with the floor above. The 
latter, as we have said, contained several^rooms and a 
few garrets, only one of which was occupied, the tenant 
being the old woman who kept house for Jean Yaljean; 
the other rooms were uninhabited. ‘ ** i 

This old woman was known as the “ chief lodger," 
and really performed the duties of porter. She had let 
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Valjean the room on Christmas day. He represented 
himself as a man of means ruined by S})anish bonds, 
who intended to live there with his little daughter. He 
paid six months’ rent in advance, and requested the old 
woman to furnish the room in the way we liave seen; 
and it was this woman who lit the fire in the stove and 

4 

prepaied everything on the evening of their arrival. 

Weeks passed away, and these two beings led a happy 
life in their wretched garret. 

With the dawn, Cosette bc^gan to laugh, chatter, and 
sing; for children, like birds, have their matin song. 

Sometimes tl(‘,an Valjean took her little red chilblained 
hand and kissed it. The poor child, accustomed to be 
beaten, dyl not know what this meant, and ran away 
quite ashamed. 

Sometimes she became serious, and looked at her little 
•block .froclv, Cosette was no longer dressed in rags, but 
in mourning. She had left wretchedness behind and 
was Entering life. 

Jean Valjean set to work to teach her to^n^ad. Some¬ 
times he jLcm'*?vberpd that it was with the idea of doing 
evil tlui,t'i)e learned to read at the galleys, and this idea 
liad ended in teaching a child to read. Then the old 
galleV-slave smiled the sad smile of the angels. 

He felt in it a premeditation of Heaven, and he lost 
himself in a revery; for gejod thoughts have their depths 
as well as wic^ked ones. 

Teaching (yosette to rcad,.and lotting her play, almost 
constituted Jean Vrdjean’s entire life; and then he 
spoke to her about her mother, and made her pray. 
She called him “ father, ” and knew him by no other 
name. • 

^He spent hours in watching her dress and undress lier 
doll, and in listening to her prattle. Henceforth life 
appeared to him full of interest; men seemed to him 
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good and just. He no longer reproached any one in his 
thoughts, and saw no reason why he should not live to 
a great age, now tliat this child loved him. He saw a 
whole future illumined by Cosette, as by si delicious 
light; and as the best of men are not exempt from 
selfish thoughts, he sometimes said to himoelf‘joyfully 
that she would be ugly. 

Although it is only a personal opinion, we fancy that 
at the point which Jean Valjean had niached when he 
began to love Cosette, he required this fresh impulse to 
continue in the right path. He had just seen, under 
new aspects, the wickedness of men and the wretched¬ 
ness of society; but the aspects were iiKiomplete, and un¬ 
fortunately showed him only one side of the tr^ith,—th''. 
fate of woman comprised in Fantinc, and public author¬ 
ity personified in Javert. He had returned to the gal¬ 
leys, but this time for having done right. He had*' 
drunk the new cup of bitterness to the dregs. Disgust 
and weariness seized upon him. The very recollection 
of the bishop^ was approaching a temporary,eel ipse; and 
though it would have re-appeared a/terv’crd,'luminous 
and triumphant, still that holy recollection begin¬ 
ning to fade. Who knows whether Jean Valjean were 
not on the eve of growing discouraged and of relapsing ? 
But he loved, and became strong again. Alas ! he was 
no less uncertain than Cosett^e. He protected her, and 
she strengthened him. Thanks to him, she was able to 
advance through life; thanks to her, he could condnue 
in the path of virtue. He was that child's support, and 
she was his main-stay. Oh, unfathomable «nd divine 
mystery of the equilibrium of destiny! 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE REMARKS OF THE CHIEF LODGER. 

* 

I EAN VALJEAN was too prudent ever to go out by 
^ day. Every evening lie walked out for an hour or 
two, *soraetimes alone, but generally with Cosette, in 
the moF^ retired streets, and entering churches at night¬ 
fall. He usually went to St. Medard, which was the 
nearest chuT*chI When he did not take Cftsette with 
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him, she regained with the old woman; but it was her 
delight to'^go out with him. She preferred an hour with 
him tether ^^avishing conversations with Catherine. He 
walked along, holding her by the hand, and talking 
pleasantly with her; for Cosette turned out to be 
extremely gay. ^ 

The old woman cleaned, cooked, and bought food 
for them. , 

They lived quietly, always having a little fire, but as 
if they were very poor. Jean Valjean had made no 
change in the furniture since the first day, except that 
he lifid* a*wooden door put up in place of the glass one 
in Cosette’s sleeping-closet. 
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He still wore liis yellow coat, black breeches, and old 
hat; and in the streets he was taken for a poor man. 
Charitable women sometimes turned and gave him a 
sou, wliich he accepted with a low bow. , Sometimes 
also he met some wretch asking alms. In such a case 
he looked behind to see that no on(‘ was watching, fur¬ 
tively approached the beggar, gave liim money, now and 
then silver, ami hurried away. This liad its disadvan¬ 
tages, for people began to know liim in the neighbourhood 
under tlie name of the " almsgiving beggar. ” 

The old “chief lodger,” a s])iti‘ful creature, full of 
envy and uncharitableness toward her neighbours, 
watched him closcdy, though he did not sus])ect it. 
She was rather deaf, whicli rendered her j»rom^ to gos¬ 
sip; and tliere remained to lier from tlie j)ast‘ two teeth, 
one ato]» and one at liottiun. wliieh sin* constantly ratthid 
against each other. She questiomal Cosette, wlio, know¬ 
ing nothing, could tell notliiug, except t'nat she ('ame 
from Montfermeil. One day, tliis spy saw flean Valj(‘an 
go into one of tlie nriinlialiited rooms in a way that 
seemed to iier peculiar. SIk* followed ^hiin with the 
stealthy step of an old cat, and was able *to watch him, 
herself unsetm, tlimugh tlie, rrack of the door, to wliich 
he turned his hack, doahtli^'^s as a gniater precMiution. 
She .saw him -Iraw from his po<*k*‘t a ]>air nf scissors, 
needle and thread, then begin to rip tin lining of his 
coat, and pull out a piece of yellow paper, which he 
unfolded. Tlie old woman recognized with horror that 
it was a thousand-franc nrjte (the second or third she 
had seen in her life), arul she fl(‘d in tijrror. 

A moment after he addressed her, and requested her 
to change the note for him, adding that it was his quar¬ 
terly dividend, which he had received on thij pievious 
day. “ When ? ” thought the old woman; “ he did not 
go out till six in the evening, and the bank is certainly 
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not open at that hour. ” She went to change the note, 
and mentioned lier conjectures. The amount of money, 
being considerably multiplied, afforded a grand topic of 
conversation for the gossips of the line des Vignes 
St. Marcel. 

* A few (hiys‘after, Jean Valjean, in his shirt-sleeves, 
was chopping wood in the pa.s.sage, and tlie old woman 
was in liis room cleaning up. She was alone, for Co- 
sette was admiring tlie wood-cho])ping. She saw the 
coat hanging on a nail, and investigated it. The lining 
had been sewn up again ; ljut tlie good woman felt it 
carefully, and fancied she could detect thicknes.ses of 
paper in the skirts and tlni facings. More bank-notes, 
of course! , 

She also noticed that there were all .sort of things in 
the }>ockets; not only the needles, scissois, and thread 
w^iif*!! she had seen, hut a large pocket-hook, a big clasp- 
knife, and, most sus])icious fact of all, several wigs of 
differenf colours. Each pocket of this coat seemed to 
be a sort i)f sa/eguard against unex}>ected events. 

Tlie inhahitaMis of^the house thus reached the last 
days of w’^^er. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FIVE-FKAXC PIE(’E FALLS TO THE GEOUNI) AND 

MAKES A STJR. 

N ear St. Mc^lard’s church thcro Avas a poor man 
who usuallv sat on the cdLro of a (lisuse<l well,and 

V * 

to wliom Jean Valiean often oavo alms. He s<ddoin 
y»a«sed witliout t>ivin<r Inm a trille, and sometinu^s s]»oke 
to him. Thos»‘ who (‘uvied this lM‘e:'jar said that he. 

t • 

was a ]Mdiee spy. He was an ex-hradle seventydi''o 
years of age, who was (-(aistantly telling his heads. 

()n<i evening, as J(*an Valjean ]>as‘.cd alomg ho saw 
the hegg:tr, in his usual ])iac «* under tlh* laui]), whi<‘h 
had just been lit. The man, ar"oidv»g to his habit, 
s(u*m(Hl to be praying, and was erouelie'l hiwn, J(ian 
Valjean went u]» to liini .and ]»hiced liis usual gift in hi.s 
hand. The Ixjggar sudd<Mily raised hi< eyes, lor»!o‘.d fix¬ 
edly at Jean Valjoan, and then let his head chop again. 
This movement was lik**, flasli, Imt Jerin \'aljean gave, 
a start. He famded that lie saw ]»y the Iliekering ligiit 
of the lam]), not the jilaeid and devout fact* of the old 
beadle, but a tm’rifving find fa.nili.ar hiee. lb* hdt as 
if he had .sudde.nlv found hiinsfdf face to faee, with a 

ti 

tige.r in the d.arkness. He, shrank b;jek, terrified, petri¬ 
fied, not flaring to hreatlui, to siiefd':, to rmnain, or to 
fly, staring at the heggar, wlio liad dro])])ed liis 1»ead, 
whicli was wrapj»ed in old rags, and difl not appear to 
know that he "wa-s there. At this strange moment an 
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instinct, perhaps the mysterious instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation, warned Valjean not to utter a syllable. The 
beggar was oi the same height, wore the same rags, and 
looked as die did every day. “Stuff!” said Valjean. 
“I am mad. dreaming; it is imiinssible! ” And he 
went home sorely troubled in mind. 

i *' 

ITe liardly ditnul confess to himself that the face which 
he fancied he had seen was Javert’s face. 

At night, on reflecting, lu? regr(}tted that he had not 
spf)ken to the man and made him raise his head a 
second time. 

Tlic next (^viming he returned, and found the beggar 
at his .seat. “ Cloud-dny, my man,” said Jean Valjean, 
r(‘S(jlutelv, as he gave him a sou. The beggar raised liis 
head, and rejdiiul in a whining voice, “ Thank you, my 
good genllenian. ” It was certainly the old beadle. 

^ Jean ^'aljean felt fully n‘assured, and began to laugh. 

' How on earth could 1 have thought that it was Javert ? 
Why, iim I gr()wing blind ? ” and he thought no more 
of it. 


A fe%v {lvys)jite,r, jjt about eight in the evening,ho was 
giving (lo^iytto a spelling h‘sson, when he heard the 
house do(jr o]hmi anil tlum close again. This appeared to 
him f»v.igular; for tin* old woman, who alone lived in the 
house besides hiinsidf, always went to bed at nightfall to 
save her candles, rfeau Valji'an made Co.sette a sign to 
be silent, for he heard some one coming upstairs. After 
all, it might be that the old woman felt ill. and had been 
to the c-h(‘inist’s sho]). , He listcnied. 

The footste]! was h(‘avy, and sounded like that of a 
man; but the old woman wore thick shoes, and nothing 
so closely resenibh‘s a man’s footstep as that of an old 
wo%iah. ' FoT all that, though, Jean Valjean ble.w out 
his candle. 

He had sent Cosette to bed, saying in a whisper. 
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" Make no noise, ” and as he kissed her forehead the 
footsteps stopped. 

He remained silently in his chair, with his back to 
the door, holding his breath in the darkne^is. 

After a long interval, hearing nothing more, he turned 
noiselessly, and, on looking at his door-, saw a light 
through the keyhole, wliich formed a sort of a sinister 
star in the blackness of the door and the wall. There 
was evidently some one there holding a candle in his 
hand and listening. 

A few minutes passed, and then the light went away. 
Still he did not hear the sound of footsteps, whicli 
seemed to indicate that the person who had been listen¬ 
ing had taken off his shoes. , 

Jean Valjean threw himself full dressed on liis bed, 
and could not close his eyes all night. 

At daybreak, when he was just yielding to fatigue^ 
he was aroused by the creaking of a door which opened 
into a room at the end of the passage, and theii heard 
the same foQtstep which had ascended the stairs on the 
previous evtning, drawing nearer.% He .sprang out of 
bed and put his eye to the keyhole, which rather 
large, in the hope of seeing the man who had listened 
at his door over night. It was really a man, whb this 
time passed the door without stopping. The passage 
was still too dark for him fo distinguish Ivs face; but 
when the man reached the staircase, a ray of light from 
outside fell upon him, and, Valjean saw his back per¬ 
fectly. He was a tall man, dressed in a long frock coat, 
with a cudgel under his arm; and he was very like 
Javert. 

Valjean might have tried to get another look a,t him 
through his window facing the boulevard, but he wohld 
have had to open it, and that he dared not do. 

It was plain that this man came in with Q key, and 
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was quite at home. Who gave him this key? What 
did it mean? 

At seven o*clock, when the old woman came to clean 
up, Jean Valjean gave her a piercing glance, but did not 
question her. The good woman was as calm as usual, 
and as she s\/»q)t she said to him: — 

“ I suppose you heard some one come in last night, 
sir?’' 

In those days, and on tliat boulevard, eight in the 
evening was the blackest night. 

“ Yes, I remember, ” he said, in the most natural tone. 

“ Who was it ? ” 

“ A new lodger in the house. ” 

“ Wliat "s his name ?'' 

“I forget,—Dumont or Daumont, something like 
that. ” 

• “ And whe may he be ? ” 

The old woman looked at him with her little ferret 
eyes, and answered : — 

“ He lives cn his income, like you. ” • 

Perhaps she meant nothing, but Jean Valjean fancied 
that he c.mld detect a hidden meaning. 

When the old woman had gone, he made a ])ackage of 
some hundred francs which he had in a chest of drawers, 
and put it in his pocket. Tn spite of his precautions to 
keep the money from rattling, a five-franc piece fell 
from his hand and rolled noisily on the floor. 

At nightfall he went down and looked attentively all 
along the boulevard. *110 saw nobody, and it seemed 
utterly deserted. It is true that some one might hav0 
been concealed behind the trees. 

He went up again, and said to Cosettc, " Come 1 ” 
lie took her hand, and both left the house together. 



BOOK V. 

rOR A STILL HUNT, DUMB .DOGS 


CHAPTER I. 

f 

STRATEGIC ZIGZAGS. 

A N" observation is necessary bore in regard to the 
present pages and others which will follow. 

The author of this work; who is forced, he regrets to 
say, to allude to himself, has been absent from Paris for 
many years; and since lui left that city it has been 
transformed, and a new city has‘sprung up, whieli is, to 
some extent, unknown to him. He need not say that ho 
is fond of Paris, for it is his mental birthplace. Owing 
to demolitions and relmilding, tlie IVris of his ;jouth the 
Paris which he religiously carried away in his mei^ory, 
is now a Paris of the past. Permit him, then, to speak 
of that Paris as if it still existed. It is possible that 
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at the present day there is neither street nor house at 
the spot where the author purposes to lead the reader, 
saying, “ In such a street there is such a house. ” If the 
readers like to take the trouble, they can verify. As 
for him, he due^ not know new Paris, and writes with 
old Paris before his eyes in an illusion which is precious 
to him. It is sweet to him to fancy that something 
still remains of wliat he saw when he was in his own 
country, and that all has not faded away. So long as 
you move ahoiit your native land, you imagine that 
those stre(5ts are matters of iiidiliereiice to you, that 
those roofs and doors are as nothing, that those walls 
are strangers to vou, that those trees are no better than 
any others, that those houses which you do not enter are 
useless to you, and that the pavement on which you 
walk is made of stones and nothing more. Later on, 
^dion you are no longer there, you find that those streets 
are dear to you ; that yon miss those roofs, windows, and 
dooi-.s, that tlie walls are necessary to you ; that you love 
the trees; that those hou.ses wliich you did not enter, 
youentere I daily ; a?ul that you left your very soul, your 
blood, an ^ your heart upon tliose paving-stones. All 
those sp(>ls which you no longer see, which ])erhaps you 
may never see again, and whose image you have re¬ 
tained, assume a iiiclanclioly charm, recur to you with 
the sadness of an ap])arition, make the. sacred land visi¬ 
ble to you, and are, so to speak, the very form of France ; 
and you love* and evoke them as they are, as they were, 
obstinately ri*fusing U> make any cbnnge in them, for 
you cling to the fa(*e of your country as to the counte¬ 
nance of your inotiier. 

ns Ik*. ])ermitted, then, to speak of the past in the 
present. \^e b(*g our readers to bear this in mind, and 
continue our narrative. 

Jean \aljean at once left the boulevard and entered 
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the streets, making as many turns as he could, and at 
times retracing his steps to make sure that he was 
not followed. 

This manoeuvre is peculiar to tlie hunted deer; and on 
ground where tracks are loft, it. pt)ssessos the advantage 
of deceiving huntsmen and dogs. In venery it is called 
a “ false reimbushment. ” 

The moon was at its full, and Jean Valjean was not 
sorry for this; for as the luminary was still close to the 
horizon, it formed large patches of light and shade in 
the streets. He was able to slip along the bouses and 
walls on tbe dark side and watch the bright side; i)er- 
haps lie did not sutliciently consider that tbe dark side 
escaped his notice. fc?till, in all the deserted lanes 
which border the Ihie do Poliveau he thought he felt 
certain that no one was following him. 

Coselte walked on without asking questions The 
sufferings of the first six years of her life had introduced 
something }>assive into lier nature. Moreover, — and 
this is a remark to which we sliall have to revert more 
than once,— she was accustomed tc the singularities of 
her companion and the strange mutations ofrf/ite; and 
then she felt safe, as she was with him, Jean Valjean 
did not know whither he was going any more than 
Co.sette. He tru-sted God as she trusted liiiii. He fan¬ 
cied that he abso held some.one greater tlajii himself 
by the hand, and felt an invisible being guiding him. 
Moreover, he had no settledjdea, jjlan, or scheme. He 
was not al).solut(ily sure that it v’as Javert; and then 
again it niiglit be Javert, and .lavert might not know 
that he was Jean Valjean. Was he not disguised ? Was 
he not supposed to be dead ? Still, during tlie last few 
days several things had occurred which were hccomiJg 
singular, and he wanted no more of the.m. He was 
resolved not to return to No. 50-52; and, like, the ani: 
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mal driven from its lair, he sought a hole in which to 
hide until he could find a lodging. 

He described several labyrinths in the Quartier Mouf- 
fetard, which was as fast asleep as if it were still sub¬ 
ject to mediievaLdiscipline and the yoke of the curfew. 
He combined several streets in various fashions, with 
clever ctrategy. There were lodging-houses in the region 
where he now was, but he did not enter tliem, as he did 
not find anything to suit him; and he did not for a mo¬ 
ment suppose that if any one were on his trail, it had 
been lost again. 

As the, clock of St. Etienne du Mont struck eleven, 
he pas.s<id tlie police otfice at Ko. 14, in the Hue de 
Pontoise. A few minutes later, the instinct to which 
we have referred made liiin look round, and he dis¬ 
tinctly saw, by the suj)erintcndeiit’s lantern, whicli 
l^itrayed thmn, three men, who were following him 
closely, pass in turn uiuler that lantern, on tlie dark 
side of» the street, thie of these men entered the alley 
leading to the ollice, and the one who wall^ed in front 
struck him as .(}ecidedly suspicious. 

“Come, ^hild,” he saitl to Cosette, and he hastened 
out of the Pile de JVailoise. 

He ..iiade a circuit, skirted the Passage des Patri- 
avches, which was closed at that hour, and eventually 
turned into the Pue des r(tstes. 

There is an op(*ii s])aLH^ liere, where Pollin College now 
stands, and into which the ,Pue Neuve St. Genevieve 
runs. • 

(We need hardly say that the Pue Neuve St. Genevieve 
is an old street, and that a post-chaise does not pass 
along the Pue des I’ostes onco in ton years. This street 
wasinliauited by ]>otters in the thirteenth century, and 
its real name is Pue des Pots,) 

The moqn threw a bright light upon this open space, 
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and Jean Valjean liid himself in a door-way, calculat¬ 
ing that if the men were still following him, he could 
not fail to have a good look at them as they crossed this 
open space. 

In fact, three minutes had not elaps^jd when the men 
rea})peared. There were now four of them, all tall,' 
dressed in long brown coats and round hats, and holding 
large sticks in their hands. They were rendered no less 
alarming by their stature and huge fists than by their 
sinister march through the darkness; they looked like 
four spectres disguised as citizens. 

They stopped in the centre of the square, and formed 
a group as if consulting, and ap])arently undecided. 
The leader turned and pointed with his right hand in 
the direction Jean Valjean had taken, while anr>ther 
seemed to point with some degree of obstinacy in the 
opposite direction. Wlien the first man turned, .the 
moon lit up his face brilliantly, and Jean Valjean 
recognized J avert perfectly. 



CHAPTER IL 

IT IS FORTUNATE THAT THE BRIDGE OF AUSTERLITZ 

WILL BEAR WAGONS. 


U NbEKTiS TNTY ceased for Jean Valjean; but fortu¬ 
nately it still lasted for the men. He? took advan¬ 
tage of their Hesitation. It was time lost by them and 
gained by him. He left the gate-way in which he was 
concealed, and pushed on along the Rue des Postes toward 
the njgion of the Jardiii des Plantes. Cosette began to 
feel tired, so he took her in his arms and carried her. 
No one was passing, and the lamps liad not been lit on 
account of the moon. 

He redoubled his pace. 

In a few strides lie reached the Goblet pottery, on the 
front of which the moonshine made the old inscription 
distinctly legible: — 


Tills is the shop of Gr)l)let nnd his son. 

Come choose your jiitchers and jugs, 

Your pots, your pi]>es, your mugs ; 

The sign of the Heart sells trumps to every one.*' 
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He left the Rue de la Clef behind him, skirted the 
Jardin des Plantes, and reached the quay. Here he 
turned; the quay was deserted. The streets were de¬ 
serted. There was no one behind him, and lie breathed 
again. •' 

He reached the Austerlitz bridge, where toll was still 
exacted; and he handed the toll-man a .sou. 

“ It is two .sous, ” said the old soldier in charge; “ you 
are carrying a child who can walk, so you must pay 
for two. ” 

He paid, though greatly vexed that his passing had 
given rise to any remark. Every flight should be a 
slipping away. 

A heavy wain was crossing the Seine a^ the same 
time as himself, on its way like him to the right bank. 
This w’as useful for him, as he could cross the entire 
bridge in its shadow. • ' ‘ 

On reaching the middle of the bridge, Co.sette, wiiose 
feet were benumbed, asked to be put down. He set her 
on the ground, and to(»k her by the hand again. 

After crossing the bridge he saw,' a liltlo to his right, 
timber-yards, toward wliich lie proceeded, in order to 
reach them he must cross an open, brilliantly lighted 
space; but he did not hesitate. His pursuers were evi¬ 
dently thrown out, and Jean Valjeau believed himself 
out of danger; he might be hunted, but lie was not 
pursued. 

A little street, the Rue du Chemin Vert St. Antoine, 
ran between two timber-yards, enclosed by walls. It 
was narrow, dark, and seemed expressly made for him; 
but before entering it, he looked l)nck. 

From the spot where he stood, he could s.ie the whole 
length of the l^ridge of Austerlitz. 

Four shadows had just come upon it, and were walk¬ 
ing toward the right bank. 
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They were the four men. 

Valjean gave a start like a re-captured animal. 

One hope was left him. It was, that the four men 
had not been upon the bridge when he crossed the large 
illuminated spec^ with Cosette. 

► In that*cas^ by entering the little street before him, 
he miglit escape, if he could reach the timber-yards, 
kitchen-gardens, fields, and land not yet built on. 

He fancied that he could trust to this little silent 
street, and entered it. 



CHAPTER HI. 


CONSULT THE MAP OF PARIS IN 1727. 

A fter going three hundred yards, he came to a 
sj>ut where the road forked; lie had before him, as 
it were, the two branclies of a Y. Wliich should he 
choose ? 

He did not hesitate, but took the one to the right, 
because the other ran toward the faubourg, — that is to 
say, towjird inhabited regions, —while tlie right branch 
went in the direction of the open country, or deserted 
regions. 

Still, they did not walk very rapidly, for Cosette 
checked Valjean’s pace. He tor)k her u]> and began to 
carry her again. Cosette laid her head bn bis shoulder 
and did not say a word. 

From time to time he looked back, while careful to 
keep on the dark side of the str*et. The street was 
straight in his rear. 

The first two or three tifnes that he turned, he saw 
nothing; the silence was i)rofound, and he continued his 
walk with a little more coiifideri<;e. 

All at once, on turning suddenly, lie fancied that ho 
saw something moving in the part of the street through 
which he had just i>assed, far off in the darkness. 

He rushed forward rather than walked, Iiopirig to find 
some side lane by which he could escape, and once again 
break the scent 
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He reached a wall, which, however, did not render 
farther progress impossible; for it was a wall skirting a 
cross-lane, in which the street he had taken ended. 
Here again he must make up his mind whether to turn 
to the right or left. He looked to the right. The lane 
' ran for sf)me, distance between buildings which were 
eit]ier*barns or sheds, and then sto})ped at a blind alley. 

The end of the blind alley, a tall white wall, was 
distinctly visible. He looked to the left. On this side 
the lane was open, and at a distance of about two hun¬ 
dred yards entered a street, of whicli it was an affluent. 

On that side safety lav. 

V %> 

Wlien he tiirriiMl to his left in order to reach this 
street, he ^aw at the. corner of the street and the lane a 
sort of motionless black statue, evidently a man posted 
there to j)revejit him from passing. 

• .Jeai^Yal^^an fell back. 

Tile jiart of Paris wliere. he now was, situated between 
th(i Fttuboiirg St. Antoine and La lta|.'(5e, is one of those 
wliich hjjVe feen utterly transformed by jthose recent 
iin])rove.no!ilii^w]iieh some call disfigurement, others 
translign^jition. Tlie fields, the timber-yards, and old 
buildings have, beem rmnoved, and there are now brand- 
new,•Wid('. streets, arimas, circuses, hippodromes, rail¬ 
way stations, and d ]»rison, Mazas,— progress, as we 
see, with ^ts corrective. 

Half a century bat'k, in that poimlar language, all 
made up of traditirius, whicji ])ersists in calling the Tn- 
stituto “ I^s (,>uatre Hiations,” and the Opera Coiiiique 
“Feydeau,” the ]»r('(ise s]iot where Jean Valjean now 
stood was enUed “ Litth^ Piepus. ” The Porte St. Jaccpies, 
the Poiito lYiris, the P)arri^re des Sergeiits, the l*orcho- 
roi< 3 ,* tRe OalioUs the, CVlestins, the Capucins, the 
Mail, the llourhe, the Tree of Oracow, Little Poland, and 
Little Pigpus are names of old Paris, which survive 
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amid the new. The memory of the people hovers over 
these relics of the past. 

Little Picpus, which, by the way, scarce existed, and 
was never more than the outline of a quarter, had almost 
the monkish look of a Spanish town. Fiw of the streets 
were paved, and hardly any houses were built on them; 
except for two or three streets, to wliich we are about to 
refer, all was wall and solitude. Tlicre was not a shop 
or a vehicle, scarce a candle lighted in the windows, 
and every light was put out ])y ten o’clock. There were 
gardens, convents, timber-yards, and marshes; a few 

low houses with walls as loftv as tliemselves. 

1/ 

Such was this region in the last century. The Revo¬ 
lution fictrcely assailed it, and the Republican Board of 
Works demolished and made gaps in it. Rubbish shoots 
were established there. Thirty years ago this quarter 
was disappearing under the erasing process qf new build¬ 
ings, and now it is entiiely obliterated. Little Picpus, 
of which no modern map retains a trace, is very clearly 
indicated in. the map of 1727, published at ^^aris, by 
Denis Thiiery, Rue St Jacques, o pposite the Rue du 
Platre; and at Lyons by Jean Girin, Rue ^lercidre. 
Little Picpus had what we liave just called a Y of 
streets formed by the Rue du Chemin Vert St Aittuine, 
which spread out into two branches, the left-hand one 
taking the name of the Little Rue Picpus, and the right- 
hand that of the Rue Poloiujcnu. The two branches of 
the Y were joined at the top.by a sort of cross-bar called 
Rue Droit-mur. Little Rue Picpus went on toward the 
Leloir market. Any one coming from the Seine, on 
reaching the end of Rue Poloucea\i had on Kis right Rue 
Droit-mur, turning sharply at a right ang e, iii front 
of him the wall of that street, and on his left a trun¬ 
cated prolongation of the Rue Droit-mur, called Genrot 
Alley. 
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It was here that Jean Valjean found himself. 

As we said, on perceiving the black figure, standing 
on watch at the corner of the Kue Droit-mur and 
Little Eue^Picpus, he fell back; for he was doubtless 
shadowed by this phantom. 

" What Was t© be done ? 

He had no time to retreat; for what he had seen mov¬ 
ing in the darkness a few moments before in his rear, 
was, of course, Javert and his squad. Javert was prob¬ 
ably already at the beginning of the street at the end 
of which Jean Valjean stood. Javert, according to all 
appearances, was acquainted with this labyrinth, and 
had taken liis precautions by sending one of his men to 
guard the ^iutlct. These conjectures, which so closely 
resembled certainty, wliirled suddenly in Jean Valjean’s 
troubled brain like a handful of dust raised by an un¬ 
expected puff, of wind. He examined the blind alley; 
that was barred. He examined the Rue Picpus; a sentry 
was there. He saw the dark shadow distinctly thrown 
on the w^iite moonlit pavement. To advance was to 
fall into this man*s•clutches; to retreat was to throw 
himself isii-o Javert's arms. Jean Valjean felt himself 
caught in a net wdiich w^as being slowly hauled in. He 
lookea up to heaven in despair. 


VOL. II. — 14 



CHAPTEE IV. 


ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE. 

I X order to understand what follows, the reader must 
form an exact idea of the Droit-mur lane, and in 
particular of the corner on the left when one turns from 
the Eue Polonceau into this lane. The lane was almost 
entirely bordered on the right, as far as Little Eue Picpus, 
by poor-looking houses; on the left by a single severe- 
looking edifice, composed of sever.al parts, which gradu¬ 
ally grew higher by a story or two as they approacjied 
Little Eue Pici)us; so that this building, wliich was very 
lofty on that side, was very low in the direction of the 
Eue Polonceau, where, at the corner to jv^hich we have 
alluded, it sank so low as to be oply a w§ll. This wall 
did not run parallel with the lane, but formed a very deep 
niche, concealed by its two corners from any two observers 
who might be, one in the Eue Polonceau and the othel 
in the Eue Droit-mur. 

From this niche the wall extended along the Eue Polon¬ 
ceau up to a house bearing the number 49, and in the Eue 
Droit-mur, where it was much shorter, as far as the 
frowning building to which we have referred, whose 
gable it intersected, thus forming a new re-entering angle 
in the street. This gable had a gloomy appearance, for 
only one window was visible, or, to speak ilore correctly, 
two shutters covered with sheet zinc and always closed. 

The description of the locality which we are now giv¬ 
ing is strictly correct, and will doubtless arouse a very 
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precise memory in the mind of old inhabitants of the 
quarter. 

The niche in the wall was entirely filled by a thing 
that resembled a colossal and wretched door; it was 
a vast, shapeless collection of perpendicular planks, the 
top ones wide^ than those below, and fastened together 
by long cross-strips of iron. At one side there was a 
covered carriage-entrance of ordinary dimensions, which 
had apparently not been m.ade more than fifty years 
before. A linden-tree displayed its branches above the 
niche, and the wall was covered with ivy on the side 
toward the Kue Poloncoaii. 

In Jean Yaljeaii’s desperate situation this gloomy 
building Imd an uninhabited and solitary look about it 
which tempted him. He hurriedly examined it, and said 
to himself that if he could only contrive to enter it he 
knight perhaps be saved. He had first an idea and then 
a hope,, 

Ill the centre of the frontage of this building, on the 
Rue DroiVmur, there were old leaden spouts at all the 
windows ot ittie difteVeiit floors. The various branches, 
which led io a central spout, formed a sort of tree on the 
fa(;;ade : these ramifications with their hundred elbows 
imitated those old, leafless vine-stocks w’hich cling to the 
front of ancient farmhouses. 

This strange espalier with its branches of lead and iron 
was the first thing that caught Jean Valjean’s attention. 
He seated Cosette with ^^er back against a j)ost, bidding her 
be silent, and hurried to the spot where the main conduit 
reached the ground. Perhaps there might be a way to 
scale it and c^iter the house, but the spout was worn out 
and^scarce held to its fastenings; besides, all the win¬ 
dow^ of this silent house were defended by thick iron 
bars, — even in the garrets. And then the moon shone full 
on- this front, and the man watching at the end of the 
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street would see him climb up; and then, what was he 
to do with Cosette ? How was he to hoist her to the top 
of a three-story house ? 

He gave up all idea of climbing up the spout, and 
crawled along in the shadow of the wall to re-enter the 
Eue Polonceau. 

When he reached the place where he had left Cosette, 
he noticed that no one could see him there. As we 
stated, he was safe from all eyes, no matter from what 
direction they came; moreover, he was in the shadow; 
and then, lastly, there were two doors, which might per¬ 
haps be forced. The wall over which he saw the linden- 
tree and the ivy evidently belonged to a garden in which 
he could at least conceal himself, though there was as 
yet no foliage on the trees, and pass the remainder of the 
night. 

Time was slipping away; he must act •fiuicfcly. 
tried the carriage entrance, and at once perceived that it 
was fastened inside and out, and then WQ/it to the other 
great gate with more liope. 

It was frightfully decrepit; its Very siSse rendered it 
less solid. The planks were rotten, and the iioii bands, of 
which tliere were only three, were rusty. It seemed pos¬ 
sible to break through this worm-eaten afiair. 

On examining it, however, he saw that it was not a 
gate; it had no hinges, cross-bars, lock, or partition in the 
centre. The iron bands traversed it from side to side 
without a break. Through' the cracks in the planks he 
caught a glimpse of unhewn stone and slabs coarsely 
mortared together, whicli ])assers-by might still have 
seen there ten years back. He was forced to acknowledge 
with consternation that this apparent gate wqn simply 
the outer decoration of a building against which^ it was 
placed. It was easy to tear off a plank, but he would 
find himself face to face with a wall. 



CHAPTER V. 

THING IMPOSSIBLE BY GAS-LIGHT. 

A t this moment a hollow, measured sound was heard 
•at seme distance, and Jean Valjean ventured to 
take a peep round the corner of the street. Seven or 
eight soldiersowere entering the street; he could see their 
bayonetsr gleam. They were coming toward*him. 

These solAiers, at the head of whom he distinguished 
Javert'&*tall form, advanced slowly and cautiously, and 
halted^ frequently ; it was plain that they were exploring 
all the corners and every door and lane. 

It was — and here conjecture could not be wrong — 
some patrol which Javert had met and requested to 
assist him. 

Judging from the pace at \vhich they marched, and the 
halts they made, they would require about a quarter of an 
hour to reach the spot where Jean Valjean was. It was 
a frightful thought; a few moments only separated him 
from tne awful precipice which yawned before him for 
thS third time. And the galleys were now not merely 
the galleys, but Cosette lost to him forever, — that is to 
say, a life*’resembling the interior of a tomb 
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There was only one thing possible. 

Jean Valjean had one peculiarity ; he might be said to 
carry two wallets : in one he had the thouglits of a saint, 
in the other the formidable talents of a convict; and he 
rummaged in one or the other as occasion required. 

Among other resources, thanks to his numerous escapes 
from the Toulon galleys, he had become a perfect master 
of the incredible art of raising himself without ladder or 
cramping-irons, by sheer muscular strength, by pressing 
against his neck, shoulders, hips, and knees, with the slight 
help of the rare projections of the stone, in the right 
angle of a wall, to the sixth floor if necessary, — an art 
which rendered so terrible and so cehibrated that corner 
of the yard in the Paris conciorgerie by whicl:t the con¬ 
demned convict Battemolle made his escape twenty years 
ago. 

Jean Valjean measured with his eye the height 'of the * 
wall above whicli he saw the linden-tree, and found that 
it was about eighteen feet. The lower part^jof tihe angle, 
which it formed with the gable-end of the large/building, 
was filled up with a triangular mass of mhsonry, very 
common in Parisian corners. * * 

This mass was about five feet high, and the space to 
be cleared from the top of it was iiot^ore than fourteen. 
The wall was surmounted by a flat stone without a coping. 
Cosette was the difficulty, forsshe could not clknb a wall. 
Abandon her ? He did not once think of that, but to carry 
her was impossible. A mati needs his whole strength 
to accomplish such an ascent; and tlie slightest burden 
would displace his centre of gravity and hurl him down. 

He required a rope, but he had none. Wliere was he 
to find a rope at midnight in the Rue Poloacea^’? , As¬ 
suredly at this moment if he had possessed a kingdom, 
he would have given it for a rope. 

All extreme situations have their lightniflg flashes, 
which at one moment blind, at another enlighien us. 
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Jean Valjean*s desperate glance fell on the lamp-post 
in the blind alley. 

In those days there were no gaslights in the streets of 
Paris; at nightfall, lamjjs were lit at regular intervals. 
They were pulled up and down by a rope which crossed 
the street from side to side, and was fitted into a groove 
in the post. The pulley over which this rope ran was 
kept in an iron box under the lamp-post, of which the 
lamp-lighter had the key; and the rope itself was pro¬ 
tected by a metal case. 

Jean Valjean leaped across the street, burst the lock of 
the box with the point cJ his knife, and a moment later 
was again l»y Cosette’s side, holding a rope. Such gloomy 
finders of ^expedients, when struggling with fatality, set 
rapidly to work. 

We have mentioned that the lamps were not lit on 
dbhis night; /.he one in the blind alley, therefore, was nat¬ 
urally extinguished also, and any one might have passed 
directly under it without noticing that it was no longer 
in its i)l{^ce- • 

The houij the place, the darkness, Jean Valjean’s pre- 
occupati'>n, his singular gestures, his coining and going, 
were all beginning to alarm Cosotte. Any other child 
would iiave screamed long before, but she confined her¬ 
self to pulling the skirt of4iis coat. The noise of the ap¬ 
proaching patrol constantly became more distinct. 

“ Father,” she whispered, “ I am frightened. Who is 
coming ? ” 

“ Hush! ” replied tlTe unhappy man, “ it is Madame 
Thdnardier.” The child trembled, and he added: “ Do 
not say a word, but leave me to act; if you cry out or 
sob she wiH catch you and take you back again,” 

Then without haste, but without making a useless 
movement, with firm and sharp precision, which was the 
more remrwkable at such a moment, when the patrol and 
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Javert might be instantly expected, he undid his cravat, 
fastened it round Cosette’s body under the armpits, tak¬ 
ing care not to hurt her, fastened the rope to the cravat 
with a sailor’s knot, took the other end in' his teeth, 
pulled off his shoes and stockings, which he threw over 
the wall, and began to raise himself in the corner of the" 
wall and the gable with as much solidity and certainty 
as if he had cramping-irons under his heels and elbows. 
Half a minute had not elapsed ere he was kneeling on 
the top. 

Cosette watched him in amazement, without a word; 
for his mention of the landlady’s name had frozen her 
blood. All at once she heard him say in a very low 
voice: — 

“ Lean against the wall.” 

She obeyed. 

“You must not say a word, or be frightened,” he 
continued. 

She felt herself lifted from the ground; )?ut before she 
had time to 'look round, she found herself ‘on the top of 
the wall. 

Jean Valjean placed her on his back, tooKi* her two 
little hands in his large left hand, lay down flat on his 
stomach, and crawled along the wall until he reached the 
cant. As he had suspected, there was a building here, 
whose roof began at the top of the bastard gate and 
descended in a gentle slope nearly to the ground, grazing 
the linden-tree. This was a fortunate circumstance, for 
the wall was much higher on this side than on that of the 
street, and he could scarcely see the ground, so far was it 
beneath him. 

He had just reached the slope of the roof,*and ha^ not 
yet loosed his hold of the wall, when a violent uproar 
announced the arrival of the patrol, and he heard Javert’s 
thundering voice: — 
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“Search the blind alley; all the streets are guarded, 
and I will wager that he is there.” 

The soldiers rushed forward into the alley. 

Jean Valjean slid down the roof, still supporting Co- 
sette, reached the linden-tree, and leaped to the ground. 
Whether from terror or courage, the child had not breathed 
a souiid. Her hands were only slightly grazed. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE BEGINNING OF AN ENIGMA. 

J EAN VALJEAN found himself in a huge garden of 
most singular appearance, — one of those gloomy 
gardens that seem made to be looked at in winter and 
by night. This garden was of an oblong shape, with a walk 
of great poplars at the end, tall shrubs in the corner, and 
an unshaded space in the centre, where one iiuge* soli¬ 
tary tree could be distinguished. There were also, a few 
stunted fruit-trees bristling like brambles, vegetable plots,» 
a melon bed, whose frames glistened in the moonlight, and 
an old well. Here and there were stone benches that 
seemed black with moss; the walks were nordered with 
small gloomy-looking, upright shrubs. G’^fess covered 
one half of the walks, and green mould the ctjier half. 

Jean Valjean stood beside the building by help of 
whose roof he had descended; near him was a pile of 
fagots, and behind the latter, close to the wall, a stone 
statue, whose mutilated face was merely a shapeless mask, 
appearing indistinctly in the darkness. 

The building was a sort. of ruin, containing several 
dismantled rooms, one of which, much encumbered, was 
apparently used as a shed. 

The large building in the Rue Droit-mur had two 
facades looking into this garden at right angles; and 
' these fa< 5 ades were even more melancholy than tliose jjn 
the street. All the windows were barred, and not a single 
light could be seen, while at the upper window there 
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were scuttles as in prisons. One of these fronts threw 
its shadow upon the other, which fell back over the 
garden like an immense black chjth. 

No other'house was in sight, and the end of the garden 
was lost in mist and darkness. Still, walls could be in¬ 
distinctly ‘mads out, intersecting one another, as if there 
were other gardens beyond, and the low roofs in the 
Hue Polonceau. 

Nothing wilder and more solitary than this garden 
could well be imagined. There was no one in it, as was 
natural at such an hour; but it did not look as if the 
spot were made for any one to walk in, even in bright 
daylight. 

Jeai^ VfJjean's first care was to find his shoes and 
stockings and put them on again, then to enter the shed 
with Cosette. A man who is escaping nciver considers 
hiitiself•sufikiently concealed; and the child, who was 
still thinking of Madame Th^nardier, shared his instinct 
for concealrneiy:. 

Cosette jbrembl(Kl and clung close to him; ff>r she heard 
the tumultuous nois(? of the patrol searching the street 
and lane,-the blows of their musket-butts against the 
stones, tJavcrt’s a})peals to the men whom he had posted, 
and his oaths, mingled with words which could not be 
distinguished. 

At the expiration of a quarter of an hour tliis stormy 
rumble seemed to be retiring, and Jean Yaljean held 
his breath. 

He had gently laid his hand on Cosotte's mouth. 

The solitude in which he found himself was so 
strangely calm, however, that the furious uproar so close 
at haijd did i¥)t even cast the shadow of a misgiving over 
it. ‘All at once, in the midst of this profound calm, a 
new sound burst forth, — a heavenly, divine, ineffable 
sound, as rffVishing as the other had been horrible. It 
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was a hymn which issued from the darkness, —a dazzling 
compound of prayer and harmony in the dark and fear¬ 
ful silence of the night; female voices, but voices com¬ 
posed at once of the pure accents of virgins and the in¬ 
nocent voices of children, — such voices as do not belong 
to earth, and resemble those which the .new-born still 
hear and the dying already hear. This chant came from 
the gloomy building that commanded tlie garden, and at 
the moment when the noise of the demons was retiring; 
it seemed like a choir of angels approaching in the dark. 
Cosette and Jean Valjean fell on their knees. 

They knew not what it was, they knew not where they 
were, but both man and cliild, — the penitent and the 
innocent, — felt tliat they must kneel. < 

The voices had this strange property about them, that 
they did not prevent the edifice from seeming deserted; 
it was like a supernatural chant in an uninhabited houses 
While the voices sang, Jean Valjean thought of noth¬ 
ing else; he no Irfngor saw the night, but an azure sky. 
He fancied that the wings which we all have ^within us, 
W’ere expanding within him, 

The singing ceased. It had probably lasted some time, 
but Jean Valjean could not have said how long; for hours 
of ecstasy never occupy more than a minute. 

All had become silent again. There was no sound in 
the garden, no sound in the street; all that had threat¬ 
ened, all that had reassured, had faded away. The wind 
shook some dry grass on the top of the wall, which 
produced a soft and melancholy sound. 



CHAPTER VII 

CONTINUATION OF THE ENIGMA. 

T he night breeze had risen, which proved that it 
must be between one and two in the morning. 
Cosette said nothing; and as she had seated herself beside 
him, and leaned her head against him, Jean Valjean fan¬ 
cied that she was asleep. He bent down and looked at 
her; her eyes were wide open, and she had a pensive 
Jonk wjiich pained him. 

She was still trembling. 

“ Are you sleepy ? ” he asked. 

“ I am verf cold,” she replied. A mom^t after she 
added : still^here ? ” 

“ AVhoJ%.” asked Jean Valjean. 

“ Madame Thdnardier.” 

Jean Valjean had forgotten the means that he had 
employed to keep Oosette silent. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ she is gone, and you have nothing 
to fear.” 

The child sighed, as if a weight had been taken off her 
breast. 

The ground was damp, the shed open on all sides, and 
the wind grew more cutting every moment. He took off 
his coat, and wrapped Cosette in it. 

‘jAr^youVarmer now ? ” he said. 

“ Oh, yes, father.” 

“ Well, jsrait for me a minute. I will be back soon.” 
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He left the min, and crept along the large building in 
search of some better shelter. He came across doors, but 
they were closed; and there were bars on all the ground- 
floor windows. 

After passing the inner angle of the edifice, he saw 
some arched windows, where he perceived a iaiut light. 
He raised himself on tiptoe and looked throiigli one of 
these windows; they all belonged to a large liall, paved 
with flag-stones, where nothing could be distinguished 
but a little light and great sliadow^s. The light came 
from a night-lamp burning in one corner. This hall was 
deserted, and notliing was stirring in it; and yet, after a 
long look, he fancied that he saw on the ground some¬ 
thing that seemed to be covered with a pall, pnd resem¬ 
bled a human form. It was stretched out flat, with its 
face against the stones, its arms forming a cross, and mo¬ 
tionless as death. From a sort of snake which dragged 
along the pavement, it looked as if this sinister form had 
a rope round its neck. 

I •> 

The who^'e hall w’as bathed in that mist of dimly 
lighted plaf.es, whicli intensihes hoYror. 

Jean Valjean often said afterward, tliat, ardiough he 
had witnessed many mournful sights in his life, he had 
never seen one more chilling or terrifying than this enig¬ 
matical figure performing some strange mystery in this 
gloomy spot, and viewed thus through the darkness. It 
was frightful to suy)pose that it might l>e dead, and more 
frightful yet to tliink that it might ytossibly still be 
alive. * 

He had the courage to place his face to the pane, and 
to watch whether the figure would stir; but though he 
remained for what seemed to him a very long t-Ime, the 
outstretched form made no movement. All at once he 
felt himself assailed by an indescribable horror, and he 
ran toward the shed without daring to took back; 
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he fancied that if he turned his head, he should see the 
figure striding after him and waving its arms. 

When he reached the ruin he panted, his knees gave 
way, and the persi>iration ran down his back. 

Where was he ? Wlio could have imagined anything 
like this Sepulchre in the heart of Paris ? What was this 
strangiti house ? — an edifice full of nocturnal mystery, 
calling to souls in the darkness with the voice of angels, 
and when they came, suddenly oflering them this fright¬ 
ful vision; promising to open the bright gates of heaven, 
and, instead, opening the horrible gates of the tomb! 
And it was really a mansion, — a house, which had its 
number in a street. It was not a dream; but he was 
obliged to touch the stones in order to believe it. 

Cold, anxiety, apprehension, and the emotions of the 
night had given him a real fever; and all these ideas 
\AiTO ctmfused in his brain. 

He approached Cosettc. She was asleep. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENIGMA INCREASES. 

T he child had laid her head on a stone and fallen 
asleep. 

Jean Valjean sat down by her side and began to gaze 
at her; gradually, as he gazed, he grew calm, and regained 
possession of his freedom of mind. 

He clearly perceived this truth, the basis oi his future 
life, that, so long as she was there, so long as he had her 
by his side, he should require nothing except for her, r^or 
fear anything save on her account He did not even 
know that he was very cold, for he had taken off his coat 
to cover her. 

Still, through the revery into whjch he b^d fallen, he 
had heard for some time past a singular noise^ like the 
tinkling of a bell; and it was in the garden. It was dis¬ 
tinct, though faint, and resembled cattle-bells, which pro¬ 
duce a gentle melody at night in the grazing-fields. 

This noise made him turn, and he saw that there was 
some one in the garden. 

A being looking like a man was walking among the 
melon-frames, rising, stooping, avd stopping with regu¬ 
lar movements, as if he were dragging or stretching out 
something on the ground. This man was apparently 
lame. 

Jean Valjean trembled with the continual tremor the 
unhappy. Everything is hostile.and suspicious to them; 
they ^trust the day because it allows them^^to be seen. 
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and the night because it helps to surprise them. A 
. moment ago he shuddered because the garden was de¬ 
serted, and now he shuddered because there was some one 
in it. 

He fell back from chimerical to real terror. He said to 
himself that Javert and the police had probably not gone 
away;. that they had, in any case, left watchmen in the 
street; and that if this man discovered him, he would 
give an alarm, and hand him over to the police. He gently 
raised the sleeping Cosette in his arms, and carried her 
behind a mass of old furniture in the most remote part 
of the shed ; Cosette did not stir. 

From this point he observed the movements of the being 
in the melon-patch; the strange thing was that the noise 
of the bell followed this man’s every movement. When he 
approached, the sound approached ; when he went away, 
sound went away. If he made a sudden movement, 
a little peal followed the movement; and when he stopped, 
the noise ceased. It appeared evident that the bell was 
fastened to this man; but in that case what c^mld be the 
meaning of It ? Whc was this man to wliom a bell was 
fastened, at- if he were a ram or an ox ? 

As he asked himself these questions, he touched Co¬ 
se tte’s. hands; they were icy cold. 

” Heavens ! ” he cricsd. And he whispered, “ Cosette ! ” 

She did not 0 ])en her eyes. He shook her sharply, but 
she did not awake. 

“Can she be dead?” ho said to himself; and he sprang 
up, shivering from head to foot. 

The most frightful thoughts crossed his mind pell-mell. 
There are moments when hideous surmises assail us like 
a band of fxiri,es, and violently force the partitions of our 
braiii When it is a question of those whom we love, our 
prudence invents all sorts of follies. He remembered that 
sleep in the <»pcn air on a cold night might be mortal. 

VOL. n. - -16 
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Cosette was pale, and had fallen at full length on the 
ground at his feet without a movement. 

He listened to her breathing; she breathed, but so 
faintly that it seemed as if the respiration might cease at 
any moment. 

How was he to warm her. How was he to wake her ? 
All that did not refer to this slipped from his mind, and 
he rushed wildly from the shed. 

Cosette must be in bed before a fire witliin a quarter 
of an hour. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MAN WITH THE BELL. 

H e walked straight up to the man whom he saw in 
the garden; and as he did so, he took from his 
pocket the roll of silver. 

This fnaii was looking down, and did not see him coming; 
in a few strides Jean Valjcan wns liy his ffide, and ad¬ 
dressed hill* with the cry, “One hundred francs!*' 

The me. started and raised his eyes. 

“ One liundred francs to be gained,” continued Valjean, 
“if y 'u will give me slielter for this night.*’ The moon 
shone full upon his terrified face. 

“ Why, is it you, Father ]\fadoleine ! ” said the man. 
That name, uttered thus, in the darkness, in this strange 
spot, by this strange man, made Valjean shrink away. 
He had expected evtnything save that. The man who 
thus addressed him was a stoo])ing, lame old man, dressed 
like a peasant, and wearing on Ids left leg a leathern knee¬ 
cap, from which hung a large bell. 

was im})ossible to distinguish his face, which was in 
the shadow; still, the man doffed his bonnet, and said all 
in a tremor: —— 
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“ Oh, Lord! how did you get here, Father Madeleine ? 
Which way did you come in? Why, you must have 
fallen from heaven. Well, if ever you do fall, it will 
be from there. And then, what a state you a.'e in 1 You 
have no cravat, no hat, and no coat 1 Dn you know that 
you would frighten anybody who did not knowy^ou ? No' 
coat! oh, my goodness, are the saints going mad now ? 
But how did you get in here?” 

His words tumbled over each other. He spoke with 
rustic volubility, in which there was nothing alarming; 
and it was all said with a mixture of stupefaction and 
simple kindliness. 

“ Who are you, and what house is this ? ” asked Jean 
Valjean. t 

“ Oh, Lord I that is too much,” exclaimed the old man. 
"Why, did you not get me the situation, and in this 
house, too ? What! don’t you recognize me ? ” • • #. 

"No,” said Jean Valjean; "and how is it that you 
know me ? ” 

“ You saved my life,” said the man. 

He turned, a moonbeam played o*h his fatje* and Jean 
Valjean recognized old Fauclielevent. ^ 

" Ah ! ” he said, " it is you ? Oh, now I recognize you.” 

" That is lucky,” the old man sai<J reproachfully.* 

"And what are you doing here?” asked Jean Valjean. 

" Why, I am covering ray •melons, to be sure.” 

In fact, old Fauchelevent held in his hand when Jean 
Valjean accosted liim, a piece of matting, which he was 
engaged in spreading over the melon-frame. He had laid 
a number of pieces during the hour that he had been 
in the garden, and it was this operation that produced 
the peculiar movements which Valjean had. noticed from 
the shed. 

He continued: — 

” I said to myself, there is a bright moon, find it is go¬ 
ing to freeze, so I had better put their great-coats on my 
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melons.” And he added, as he looked at Valjean, with a 
grin, ** You should have done the same. But how did you 
get here ? ” 

Valjean/’finding himself known to this man, at least 
under the name of Madeleine, thenceforth advanced cau- 

f 

tiously. He ' multiplied his questions; and, curiously 
enough, they changed parts, — he, the intruder, became 
the questioner. 

“ And what is that bell you have on your knee ? ” 

“ That,” Fauchelevent said, “ is in order that they may 
avoid me.” 

** What on earth do you mean ? ” 

Old Fauchelevent gave an inimitable wink. 

“ Oh, Lc'ard ! there are only women in this house, and 
lots of girls. It seems that I should be a dangerous per¬ 
son to meet, and so the bell warns them; when I come, 
^hey go.** • • 

“ Wbat is this house ? ** 

“ Oh, ncnseiitse! you know.” 

Indeed, I do not.** 

“Why, ^ou got me the gardener’s place here.” 

“ Answer me as if I knew nothing.” 

“ Well, then, it is the Little Picpus Convent.” 

Jean Valjean’s recollections returned to him. Chance, 
that is to say. Providence, had brought him to the very 
convent in the Quartier St. iintoine where Fauchelevent, 
after his accident, had been engaged on Madeleine’s rec¬ 
ommendation two yeai;s back. 

He repeated, as if speaking to himself: — 

« Little Piepus ! ** 

“ But come, tell me,” Fauchelevent continued, ‘ how 
the /3eu.;e dtd you get in here. Father Madeleine ? For 
thodgh you are a saint, you are a man; and no men are 
admitted here.” 

“ Why, you are here.” 
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« Well, only L” 

“ And yet,” continued Valjean, “ I must remain.” 

“ Oh, Lord! ” exclaimed Faucheleveut. 

Jean Yaljean walked up to the gardener and said in a 
grave voice: — ' ^ . 

Fauchelevent, I saved your life.” 

“ I was the first to remember it,” answered Fauchelevent. 

“Well, you can do for me to-day what I once did 
for you.” 

Faiichelevcnt took Jean Valjean's muscular hands in 
his old, wrinkled, and trembling ones, and for some sec¬ 
onds st'emed unable to sjx^ak; at length he exclaimed : 

“ Oh, it would be a blessing from Heaven if 1 could 
repay you a slight portion ! Save your life! • M. Made¬ 
leine, dispose of an old man as you please.” 

A wonderful joy transfigured the aged gardener; his 
face was radiant. * ’ 

“ What do you wish me to do ? ” he continued. 

“ I will explain. Have you a room ? ” 

“ I have ri solitary cottage yonder,, behind the ruins of 
the old convent, in a corner which no one visic^s. It has 
three rooms in it.” 

“Good!” said Jean Valjean. “Now, I will ask two 
things of you.” 

“ What are they, Mr. Mayor ? ” 

“ First, that you will tell nobody what you Know about 
me ; and second, that you will not try to learn anything 
further.” » 

“ As you please. I know that you can do nothing but 
what is honest, and that you have ever been a man after 
God’s heart And then, again, it was you who got me this 
situation, and I am at your service.” 

“ Enough; now come with me, and we will go and fetch 
the child.” 

“AhI” said Fauchelevent; “there is a child 
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He did not add another word, but followed Valjean as 
a dog follows its master. 

In less than half an hour, Cosette, who had become rosy 
again in the heat of a good fire, was asleep in the old gar¬ 
dener’s bed. Valjean had put on his cravat and coat; the 
hat thrown over the wall had been found and picked up, 
and Fauchelevent took off his knee-cap and bell, which 
now hung on a nail together with a basket which adorned 
the wall. The two men were seated near the fire at a 
table on which Fauchelevent had placed a lump of 
cheese, black bread, a bottle of wine, and two glasses; 
and the old man said to Jean Valjean as he laid his hand 
on his knee: — 

Ah, FcJther Madeleine, you did not recognize me at 
first; you save people’s lives and forget them afterward! 
Oh, that is wrong, for they remember you. You are an 
Ungrateful man.” 



CHAPTER X. 


now JAVEKT FOUND ONLY THE EMPTY NEST. 

T he events of which we have just seen the reverse, 
so to speak, had occurred in the simplest way 
possible. 

When Jean Valjean, on the night of the very day when 
Javert arrested him by Fan tine’s death-bed, bil)ke out of 

M-jail, the police supposed that the escaped convict 

must have gone to Paris. Paris is a maelstrom where 
everything is lost; and eveiy^thing disappears'in tlii^ 
centre of the world, as in the centre of the sea. No 
forest can epneeal a man so well as that CFOwd.; and fugi¬ 
tives of every description are aware of the tact They go 
to Paris to be swallowed up, for that is at tiiijfes a mode 
of safety. The police are aware of this too; and it is in Paris 
that they seek what they have lost elsewhere. They spught 

there the ex-mavor of M-and Javert was summoned 

to assist in the search; and, in truth, he assisted powerfully 
in recapturing Valjean. The zeal and intelligence which he 
displayed on this occasion were observed by M. Chabouil- 
let, secretary to the prefecture under Count Angles; and 
this gentleman, who had already befriended Javert, had 

the police inspector of M-attached to the police force 

of Paris. Here Javert proved himself variously and 
let us say it, though the word seems inappl^Dpri^.te when 
applied to such services —honourably useful. 

He thought no more of Jean Valjean — with those dogs 
ever on the hunt, the wolf of to-day causes the wolf of 
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yesterday to be forgotten — until in December, 1823, he, 
who never read newspapers, read one. But Javert, who 
was a legitimist, was anxious to learn the details of the 
triumphal entry of the Prince Generalissimo into Bay¬ 
onne. When he had finished the article which interested 
him, a name — the name of Jean Valjean — at the foot of 
a column attracted his attention. The newspaper an¬ 
nounced that the convict Jean Valjean was dead, and pub¬ 
lished the fact in such formal terms that Javert did not 
doubt it. He musingly said, “ That is a good thing,” then 
threw away the paper, and thought no more of it. 

Some time after, it happened that a report was sent 
by the prefecture of Seine et Oise to the police of 
Paris conierning the abduction of a child, which took 
place under peculiar circumstances in the parish of Mont- 
fermeil. A little girl of seven or eight years of age, 
Vho wdh iiffcx’usted by her mother to a publican in the 
town, bad been stolen by a stranger. The child answered 
to the name rf Cosette; and her mother was a certain 
Fantine, who died in the hospital, — it was not known 

when or \s^ere. This report came under Javert's eye, and 
set him thinking. 

The name of Fantine was familiar to him; he remem- 
bered that Jean Valjean had made him laugh by asking 
for a respite of three days, to go and fetch this creature’s 
child. He remembered that Valjean was arrested in Paris 
at the very moment when he was getting into the Mont- 
fermeil coach; and certain facts had led to the supposition 
at the time that he had taken a trip to the vicinity of the 
village on the previous day, for he had not been seen in 
the village itself. What was his business at Montfermeil ? 
No one was lible to guess; but Javert now understood it, 
— Fantine’b daughter was there, and Jean Valjean had 
gone to fetch her. Now this child had just been stolen 
by a stianger; who could the stranger be ? Could it be 
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Jean Valjean ? — but he was dead. Javert, without say¬ 
ing a word to anybody, took the coach from the Pewter 
Platter, and went off to Montferiueil. 

Here he expected to gain a great deal of light on the 
subject, but found only a great obscurity. 

At first the Thdnardiers, in their vexaLion, had chat¬ 
tered, and the disappearance of the Lark produced a sen¬ 
sation in the village. There were several versions of the 
story, which finally settled down into an abduction; and 
hence the police report. Still, after he had gotten over 
his first outburst of temper, Thdiiardier, witli his admira¬ 
ble instinct, very speedily coniprehended that it is never 
advisable to stir up the authorities, and that his com¬ 
plaint in regard to the abduction of Cosette ^f'ould have 
the primary result of fixing the sharp eye of justice upon 
himself, and upon many dark matters with which he was^ 
mixed up. The thing that owls least like is t()' have a can¬ 
dle brought to bear on them. And then, again, how c oiild he 
explain the fifteen hundred francs which hc^had received ? 
He stopped short, put a gag in his wife’s mouth, and af¬ 
fected amazement when people spoke about stolen 
child.” He did not at all understand; he had certainly 
complained at the first about his little darling being 
taken from him so suddenly; he should have liked to 
keep her for two or three days longer out of affection; 
but her grandfather had come to fetch her in the most 
natural way in the world. He added “ the grandfather,” 
which produced a good effect; and» it was this story upon 
which Javert hit when he reached Montfermeil. The 
grandfather caused Jean Valjean to fade out of memory. 

Javert, however, drove a few questions like pro})es into 
Th^nardier’s story. " Who was this grandfather, artd what 
was his name ? ” Thdnardier answered simply, “ He is a 
rich farmer. I saw his passport, and I believe his name 
was Guillaume Lambert.’* 
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Lambert is a respectable and most reassuring name, 
and so Javert returned to Paris. 

“Valjean is really dead,” he said to himself, “and I 
am an ass!” 

* He was beginning to forget the whole affair again, 
when, in the course of March, 1824, he heard talk of a 
peculiar character wlio lived in the parish of St. Medard, 
and was nicknamed the “ beggar who gives alms.” This 
man was said to be a man of means, whose name no one 
knew exactly, and who lived alone with a little girl 
eight years of age, who knew nothing about herself, ex¬ 
cept that she came from Montfermeil. Montfermeil! 
That name was always turning up, and it made Javert 
prick up ftis ears. A begging old spy, an ex-beadle, to 
whom this person was very charitable, added a few more 
details. “ W'as a very timid person; he never w'ent 
^out till ^iglfb; he spoke to nobody, except now and then 
to the poor; «and he let no one approach him. He wore 
a horrible old •yellow coat, which was worth ^several mil¬ 
lions, as it .was lined .throughout with bank-notes.” This 
decidedly piqued Javert’s curiosity. In order to see this 
singular personage closer without startling him, he one 
day borrowed the beadle’s rags and the place where 
the old spy crouched every evening, snuffling his orisons 
through his nose, and spying between his prayers. 

“ The suspicious individual ” really came up to Javert, 
thus travestied, and gave him alms. At that moment 
Javert raised his head,•and the shock which Valjean re¬ 
ceived on fancying that he recognized Jfivert, Javert re¬ 
ceived on fancying that he recognized Valjean. 

Still, the darkness might have deceived the officer ; and 
Jear* V.iljeah*s death was official. Javert felt serious 
doubts, and Vhen in doubt, Javert, a scrupulous man, never 
collared anybody. 

He followed this man to Ko. 50-52, and made the old 
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woman talk, which was no difficult task. She confirmed 
the fact of the coat lined with millions, and told her story 
about the thousand-franc note; she had seen it 1 she had 
felt it! Javert hired a room, and took possession of it 
that same night. He listened at the dcor of the myste¬ 
rious lodger, in the hope of hearing his voice; but Jean 
Valjean saw his candle through the key-hole, and" foiled 
the spy by holding his tongue. 

On the next day Valjean decamped; but the noise of 
the five-franc piece which he let fall was noticed by the old 
woman, who, hearing the chink of coin, supposed that he 
was about to leave, and hastened to warn Javert. Hence, 
when Valjean left the house at night, Javert was waiting 
for him behind the trees with two men. t 

Javert had requested assistance at the prefecture, but 
had not mentioned the name of the individiial whom he 
hoped to seize. That was his secret, and he^ kept it fbif 
three reasons: first, because the slightest indiscretion 
might give Jean Valjean the alarm ; secondly, because to 
lay hands on an escaped convict, suxiposdd to be dead, 
on a criminal whom Justice had already fore '3r classed 
among “ malefactors of the most dangerous soit,” was a 
magnificent success, which the older policemen of Paris 
would certainly not leave to a new-comer like Javert, 
and he was afraid he might be robbed of his galley- 
slave ; lastly, because Javeri, having artistic tastes, was 
fond of anything unexpected. He hated those successes 
which are deflowered by being taljced of a long time be¬ 
forehand, and he liked to elaborate his masterpieces in the 
darkness and to unveil them suddenly. 

Javert followed Jean Valjeaii from tree to tree, then 
from street-corner to street-corner, and did not once ^take 
his eye off him; even when Valjean fancied *himself«the 
safest, Javert’s eye was upon him. Why did Javert not 
arrest him ? Because he was still in doubt. 
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It must be borne in mind that at this period tbe police 
were not exactly at their ease ; the free press embarrassed 
them. A few arbitrary arrests, denounced by the news¬ 
papers, had found an echo in the Chambers, and rendered 
the Prefecture timid. Interference with individual lib- 
‘ ^rty was a seripus matter; the police agents were afraid 
of makmg a mistake, for the prefect held them responsi¬ 
ble ; and a mistake meant dismissal. Just imagine the ef¬ 
fect which would be produced in Paris by the following 
short paragraph copied by twenty papers: “ Yesterday, a 
white-haired, old grandfather, a respectable man of means, 
who was taking a walk with his granddaughter, eight 
years of age, was arrested and taken to the house of de¬ 
tention as |n escaped convict.” 

Let us repeat also that Javert had scruples of his own; 
the warnings of his conscience were added to those of the 
l^refect, ^d Jie really doubted. 

Jean Valjean’s back was turned to him ; he was walk¬ 
ing in the dark ; sorrow, anxiety, despondency, the fresh 
misfortune of being compelled to escape by night, to seek 
a chance r^uge for OJsctte and himself in Paris, the ne¬ 
cessity of ^gulating his pace to that of a child, — all this 
had unconsciously changed Val jean’s demeanor, and im¬ 
parted* to him such senility, that the very police incarnate 
in Javert might be deceived, and was deceived. The 
impossibility of approaching ’•"ery close, his attire as an old 
emigrant tutor, Thdnardier’s statement which made him out 
a grandpapa, and, lastlj^, the belief in his death at the 
galleys, added to the uncertainty which clouded Javert’s 
mind. 

For a moment he thought of suddenly asking for 
his papers; l|^t if the man were not Jean Valjean, and if 
he w/re not some good old fellow living on his income, 
he was, in all probability, some scamp deeply entangled 
in the meshes of Parisian crime; some leader of a baud, 
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who gave alms to hide his other talents,—which is an old 
dodge, — and who had his “ pals,” his accomplices, and 
his lurking-places, where he could conceal himself in an 
emergency. The many turns which this man made 
through the streets seemed to indicate that all was not 
quite right with him. To arrest him too,, quickly would ^ 
be “ to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs.” Where 
was the harm of waiting ? Javert felt quite certain that 
his victim could not escape. 

He walked along, therefore, in great perplexity, asking 
himself a hundred questions about this eiiigmatical 
personage. 

It was not till some time after that he decidedly rec¬ 
ognized Jean Valjean in the Eue rontuise,by the brilliant 
light wliich streamed from a wine-shop. 

There are only two beings in the world that thrill pro¬ 
foundly,— a mother who recovers her child,,and the tige" 
that recovers its prey ; but Javert felt the same thrill. 

So soon as he had positively recognized Jean Valjean, 
the terriblt; convict, ho perceived tliat ht had but two 
companioi s, and asked for reinforcements atLthe police 
office in the Hue Pontoise. Before catching hoi d of a thorn- 
bush, people put on gloves. 

This delay and the halt at Rollin Square to arrange 
with his agents, all but made him lose the trail; but he 
quickly guessed that Jean Valjean would wish to place 
the river between himself and his pursuers. He bent his 
head and reflected, like a blood-hound putting its nose to 
the ground to lift the scent. Then, with his powerful cor¬ 
rectness of instinct, he went straight to the Austerlitz 
bridge. A word with the toll-collector put him on the 
track. “Have you seen a man with a littkj giri ?” "I 
made him pay two sous,” the collector answered. Javert 
reached the bridge just in time tb see Valjean lead Cosette 
across the moonlit square; he saw him entcr'the Eue du 
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Chemin Vert St Antoine. He thought of the blind alley 
arranged there like a trap, and the sole issue from it by 
Little Eue Picpus; and in order to “ stop the earth,” as 
sportsmen say, he hastily sent off a policeman by a round¬ 
about way, to guard the issue. A patrol, which was re- 
^ +urning to the Arsenal, happening to pass, he requested 
its assistance; for in such games as this, soldiers are 
trumps, and, moreover, it is a principle that, in forcing a 
boar from its lair, the hunter must have a knowledge of 
venery, and must have a strong pack of hounds. These 
arrangements made, feeling that Jean Valjean was qaught 
between the blind alley on the right, his own agent on the 
left, and himself in the rear, Javert took a pinch of snuff. 

Then lie began to play, "and enjoyed a delicious and in¬ 
fernal moAent. He allowed his man to go before him, 
knowing tliat he had him safe, but desiring to defer the 
moment of arrest as long as possible; delighted to feel 
that he was haught, and yet to see him free; watching him 
with the pleasure of the spider that lets the fly flutter for 
a while, and the cat that lets the mouse run* The claw 
and the talonhave a monstrous sensuality, — namely, the 
fluttering Aiotions of the animal imprisoned in their pin¬ 
cers ; what a delight this strangling is ! 

Javert was enjoying himself; the meshes of his net 
were strong, he was certain of success, and now he only 
needed to close his hand. 

Accompanied as he was, the idea of resistance was im¬ 
possible, however energetic, vigorous, and desperate Jean 
Valjean might be. • 

Javert advanced slowly, examining and searching as he 
passed, every corner of the street, like the pockets of a 
thief; but when he reached the centre of the web, he did 
not fl*id his fly. 

His exasperation may be imagined. 

He questioned his sentinel of the Eue Droit-mur and 
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the Little Eue Picpus, but he quietly declared that he 
had not seen the man pass. 

It sometimes happens that a stag will escape with the 
pack at its very heels, and in such cases the oldest hunts¬ 
men know not what to say. In a disappointment of this 
nature, Artonge exclaimed, “It is not a st^g, but u 
sorcerer.” 

Javert would gladly have uttered the same cry, for his 
disappointment was midway between despair and fury. 

It is certain that errors were committed by Napoleon 
in the Russian war, by Alexander in the Indian war, by 
Caesar in his African war, by Cyrus in the Scythian war, 
and by Javert in his campaign against Jean Valjean. 
He was perhaps wrong in hesitating to recognize the ex¬ 
galley slave, for a glance should have been sufficient for 
him. He was wrong in not arresting him purely and 
simply at No. 50-52. He was wrong in not arresting 
him when he positively recognized him in tEe Sue Pon- 
toise. He was wrong to consult with his colleagues in 
the bright moonlight, although advice is ccrtakily useful, 
and it is as well to interrogate those dogs who deserve 
credence. But the hunter cannot take too maj^y precau¬ 
tions when he is following restless animals, like the wolf 
and the convict; and Javert,by displaying too muci anx¬ 
iety in setting the bloodhounds on the track, alarmed his 
game and started it off. Above all, he was wrong, on re¬ 
covering the trail at the Austerlitz bridge, {o play the 
dangerous and foolish trick of holding such a man at the 
end of a string. He fancied himself stronger than he 
really was, and that he could play with the lion as if it 
were a mouse. At the same time, he imagined himself 
too weak when he fancied that he must procure ];ielp; it 
was a fatal precaution and the loss of precious 'time. 
Javert committed all these blunders; but fof all thal, he 
was none the less one of the cleverest and most correct 
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spies that ever existed. He was, in the full acceptation 
of the term, what in venery is called a “ knowing dog; 
but where is the man who is perfect ? 

Great strategists have their eclipses. ^ 

Great follies are often made, like stout ropes, of a mul- 
•fitilde of strani^s. Take the cable, thread by thread, take 
all the petty, determining motives separately, and you 
can break them one after the other, and say to yourself, 
“ It is only that; ” but braid them, twist them together, 
and the result is enormous. It is Attila hesitating be¬ 
tween Marcian in the East and Valentinian in the West; 
it is Hannibal delaying at Capua; it is Danton falling 
asleep at Arcis-sur-Aube. 

Howeve%this may be, even when Javert perceived that 
Jean Valjeim had slipped from his clutches, he did not 
lose his head. Certain that the convict could not be 
lieiy faro)ff,Jip established watches, organized traps and 
ambuscades, and beat up the quarter the whole night 
through. Tlie,first thing he saw was the cut cord of 

the street-lantorn. This was a valuable sign, which, how¬ 
ever, led astray so far that it made him turn all his 
attention iJ tlie blind alley. There are in this alley low 
walls, surrounding gardens which skirt oiien fields, and 
Jean Yaljean had evidently fled in that direction. The 
truth is, that if he had gone a little farther down the 
* blind alley he would, in all piubability, have done so, and 
have been a lost man. 

Javert explored the gardens and fields as if looking for 
a needle; and at daybreak he left two intelligent men on 
duty, and returned to the police station, looking as hang¬ 
dog as a spy captured by a robber. 

0 

V9L. u. —16 



BOOK VI. 


LITTLE PICPTJS. 


CHAPTEK 1. 

NO. 62, RUE PICRUS. 

H alf a century ago, nothing more resemniea any 
ordinary carriage entrance than the carriage en¬ 
trance of No. 62, Little Kue Picpus. This door, generally 
standing half open in the most inviting manner, allowe*! 
you to see two things, neither of which is of a very 
mournful nature, — a courtyard . with walls covered with 
vines, and the face of a lounging porter. Above the wall 
at the end of the court rose tell trees; and when a 
sunbeam enlivened the yard, and a glass of wine had 
enlivened the porter, it was difficult to pass No^ 62 with¬ 
out carrying away a pleasant impression. tAnd yet you 
had caught a glimpse of a very gloomy place. 
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The threshold smiled, hut the house prayed and wept. 

If you succeeded, which was not easy, in passing the 
porter, — it was, indeed, impossible to nearly every one, 
for there was an “ Open Sesame,” which it was necessary 
tp know, — you entered a small hall to the right, out of 
which opened i, staircase enclosed between two w'alls, and 
so narrow that only one person could go up at a time ; if 
you were not frightened by the canary-coloured plaster 
and chocolate wainscot of this staircase, and still ven¬ 
tured to ascend, you crossed two landings and found 
yourself in a passage on the first-floor, where the yellow 
distemper and chocolate dado followed you with quiet 
pertinacity. The staircase and passage were lighted by two 
fine winders; but the passage soon took a turn and be¬ 
came dark. When you had doubled this cape, you found 
yourself before a door, which was the more mysterious 
Wcausc ft was not closed. You pushed it open, and 
found yourself in a small room about six feet square, 
tiled, well ..scrubbed, clean, and cold, and hqng with a 
yellow-green sprigged paper, at fifteen sous the roll. A 
pale, white jlight came through a large window with small 
panes, on the left, which occupied the whole width of the 
room. You looked about, but saw nobody; you listened, 
but heard neither a footstep nor a human sound. The 
walls were bare and the room unfurnished; there was 
* not even a chair. 

You looked again, and saw in the wall facing the door 
a square hole, covered wth a black, knotted, substantial, 
cross-barred grating, 'which formed diamonds — I had 
almost written meshes — less than an inch and a half 
across. The little green sprigs on the yellow paper came 
right jap ‘ to these bars, in a calm and orderly way, and 
the funereal contact did not make them start or wither. 
Even supposing that any human being had been so won- 
drously thin as to attempt to go in or out by the square 
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hole, the bars would have prevented him; but, though 
they did not let the body pass, the eyes — that is to say 
the mind — could do so. It seemed as if this had been 
considered, for it was iiued with a tin plate pierced with 
thousands of holes more microscopic than those of ^ 
strainer. Beneath this plate was an opening exactly like 
the mouth of a letter-box, and a bell-wire hung by the 
side of this hole. 

If you pulled this wire, a bell tinkled, and you heard a 
voice close to you, which made you start. 

“ Who is there ? the voice asked. 

It was a woman’s voice, a gentle voice, — so gentle that 
it was melancholy. 

Here, again, there was a magic word which it was ne¬ 
cessary to know ; if you did not know it, the voice ceased, 
and the wall became silent again, as if the terrified dark¬ 
ness of the tomb were on the other side. • * • 

If you knew the password, the voice continued,— 
“ Turn to the right.” . 

You tl\en noticed on the rights facing the window, a 
door, the upper part of which was of glass, painted gray. 
You raised the latch, walked in, and experienced pre¬ 
cisely the same impression as when you enter a^ box at 
the theatre, before the gilt grating has been lowered 
and the chandelier lighted. You were, in fact, in a sort 
of theatre-box, scarce lighted by the faint light that came 
through the glass door, narrow, furnislied with two old 
chairs and a ragged straw matting, — a regular box with a 
black wooden ledge just high enough to lean upon. Tliis 
box had a grating, but it was not gilded wood as at the 
opera; it was a monstrous trellis-work of friglitfullyinter¬ 
laced iron bars, fastened to the wall by enfermc'is clamps 
that resembled clenched fists. * 

When the first few moments were past, and your eye 
began to grow accustomed to this cellar-like gloom, you 
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tried to look tlirougli the grating, hut could not see more 
than six inches heyond it; there it encountered a barrier 
of black shutters, reinforced and strengtlicned by cross¬ 
beams of wood painted a ginger bread yellow. These 
{^butters were jointed, divided into long, narrow slats, and 
they covefed the whole width of the grating; they were 
always closed. 

At the expiration of a few minutes, you heard a voice 
calling to you from behind the shutters, and saying, — 

“ I am here. What do you want ? ” 

It might be a loved voice, perhaps an adored voice, but 
you saw nobody, and could scarce hear the sound of a 
breath. It seemed as if a sj)irit liad been evoked, and 
addressed f^ou through the walls of a tomb. 

If you fulfilled certain prescribed and very difficult 
conditions, the slats of one of the shutters opened oppo- 
'’Aite you,^nd the spirit which you had evoked became an 
apparition. Behind the grating, behind the shutter, you 
perceived, as far as the grating would allow, a head, of 
which you saw only the mouth and chin; ft)r flie rest was 
covered by a black veil. You caught a glimpse of a 
black wimj>le and of a dim form, covered by a black pall. 
This head spoke to you, but did not look at you, and 
never smiled. 

The light which came from behind you was so arranged 
that you saw her in the light, and she saw you in dark¬ 
ness ; this light was symbolic. 

Nevertheless, your eyes plunged eagerly through that 
opening into the place closed against all glances. A pro¬ 
found vagueness surrounded that form clothed in mourn¬ 
ing. Your eyes searched this vagueness, and tried to 
distingu'sh the surroundings of the apparition; but in a 
very little time you perceived that you could see noth¬ 
ing. What you saw was night, emptiness, gloom; a win¬ 
try mist mingled with a vapour from the tomb ; a sort of 
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terrific peace ; a silence in which nothing could be heard, 
not even sighs ; a shadow in which nothing could be dis¬ 
tinguished, not even phantoms. 

What you saw was the interior of a nunnery. 

It was the interior of that severe and gloomy housQ 
known as the Convent of the Perpetual Adoration. The 
box in which you found yourself was the parlour; ahd the 
first voice that addressed you was that of a lay sister, 
who always sat silent and motionless on the other side 
of the wall, near the square opening, which was screened 
by the iron grating and the tin plate with its thousand 
holes as by a double visor. 

The obscurity in which the grated box was plunged 
resulted from the fact that the parlour, which ^ad a win¬ 
dow on the side of the world, had none on the side of the 
convent; profane eyes must not see any portion of that 
sacred spot. ’ • * 

And yet there was something beyond the shadow. 
There was a light; there was life amid that death. Al¬ 
though this convent was the most strictly immured of 
all convents, we will try to enter it, to take the reader 
with us, and to descri])e, with due regard to decorum, 
things which novelists have never seen, and consequently 
never recorded. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE OKDER OF MARTIN VERGA. 

T his convent, which had existed for many years 
prior to 1824, in the Little Rue Picpus, was a com¬ 
munity of Cistercians belonging to the order of Martin 
Verga. n 

I'hese Cistercians were not attached to Clairvaux, like 
the Cistercian monks, but to Citeaux, like the Benedic- 
'^iiies. m #t)ier w’ords, they were the subjects, not of 
St. Bernard, but of St. Benedict. 

Any one who has ever turned over old folios knows 
that Martin V'erga founded, in 1425, a congregation of 
Cistercian-Bcnedictines, whose headquarters were at 
Salainancsi, and of which Alcala was an offshoot. This 
order sent out branches through all the Catholic coun¬ 
tries of Europe. 

Such a grafting of one order upon another is not at all 
unusual in the Latin Church. If we confine our atten¬ 
tion merely to the Order of St. Benedict, we find four 
congregations attfiched^to it, besides the rule of Martin 
Verga ; in Italy two, — Monte Cassino and St. Justina of 
Padua ; two in France, — Cluny and St. Maur; and nine 
orders, — Vallombrosa, Grammont, the Celestines, the 
Calmalc'uli, the Carthusians, the Humiliated, the Oliva- 
teuTs, the Sffvestrines, and, lastly, Citeaux; for Citeaux 
itself, while a trunk for othe/ orders, is only a branch of 
St. Benedict Citeaux dates from Saint Robert, abbot of 
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Molesmes, in the diocese of Langres, in 1098. Now, it 
was in 529 that the Devil, who had retired to the desert 
of Subiaco (he was old; did he turn hermit ?), was ex¬ 
pelled from the temple of Apollo, in which he resided, 
by Saint Benedict, a youth of seventeen. 

Next to the order of the Carmelites, who go barefoot, 
wear a bit of willow at their throat, and never sit down, 
the harshest order is that of the Cistercian-Benedictines 
of Martin Yerga. They are dressed in black, with a 
wimple which, by the express order of Saint Benedict, 
comes up to the chin. A serge gown with wide sleeves, a 
large woollen veil, the wim])le, which mounts to the chin, 
cut square on the breast, and a coif, wliich comes down to 
their eyes,— such is their dress. All is black, tsxcept the 
coif, which is white. Novices wear the same garb, but 
all white; while professed nuns also wear a rosary at 
their side. » * 

The Cistercian-Benedictines of Martin Verga nractise 
the Perpetual Adoration, like those Benedictines called 
“ Ladies of the Holy Sacrament,’' who, at the beginning of 
this centi.ry, had two houvses in Paris, — one in the Tem¬ 
ple, the other in the Kue Neuve St. GeneVi^ve. In 
other respects the nuns of the Little Picpus, to whom 
we refer, differ entirely from the Ladies of the Holy 
Sacrament; there were numerous differences in the rule 
as well as in the dress. The nuns of Little Picpus wore 
a black wimple, the latter a white one, and had also on 
their breast a Holy Sacrament, about throe inches long, 
of silver gilt or gilt copi^. The nuns of the Little 
Picpus did not wear this decoration. The Perpetual 
Adoration, while common to Little Picpus and the Tem- 
jde House, loaves the two orders perfectly dif^tinc^-. This 
practice is the only resemblance between the Ladiec of 
the Holy Sacrament and the -Cistercians of Martin Verga, 
just as there was a similarity in the study and glorifica- 
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tion of all the mysteries attaching to the infancy, life, 
and death of the Saviour and the Virgin, between two 
orders which were, nevertheless, widely separated and at 
times hostile, — the Oratory of Italy, established at Flor¬ 
ence by Saint Philip Neri, and the Oratory of France, 
established in Paris by Pierre de Berullo. The Paris 
Oratoiy claimed precedence because Philip Neri was only 
a saint, while B^rullc was a cardinal. 

But to return to the harsh Spanish rule of Martin 
Verga. 

The Cistercian-Benedictines of this order abstain from 
meat the whole year round ; fast in Lent, and on many 
other days, special to themselves; rise from their first sleep, 
from one V> three in the morning, to read their breviary 
and chant matins; sleep between serge sheets and on straw 
at all seasons; never bathe or light a fire ; scourge them- 
^iselves e«;er 5 ’Friday; observe the rule of silence; speak 
only during recreation hours, which are very short; and 
wear coarse haiinel chemises for six months, — from Sep¬ 
tember 14, ^^hich is the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
up to Easter. These six months are a modification. 
The rule says all the year; but the flannel chemise, intol- 
crahle in the heat of summer, produced fevers and nervous 
spasms. Even with, this relief, when the nuns put on the 
flannel chemise on September 14, they suffer from fever 
for three c r four days. Obedience, poverty, chastity, per¬ 
severance in their seclusion, — such are their vows, which 
are greatly aggravated^ by the rule. 

The prioress is elected for three years by mothers, 
called “ Vocal Mothers ” because they have a voice in 
the chapter. She can be re-elected only twice, which 
fixes^ th^ longest possible reign of a prioress at nine 
years. 

They never see the ofticiatMig priest, who is hidden from 
them by a green baize curtain nine feet long. During the 
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sermon, when the preacher is in the chapel, they draw 
their veils over their faces; they must always speak low, 
and walk with their eyes fixed on the ground and their 
heads bowed. Only one man is allowed to enter the 
convent, — the diocesan archbishop. 

There is certainly another, — the gardener; but he is al¬ 
ways an aged man. And in order that he may be corisLantly 
alone in the garden, and that the nuns may avoid him, a 
bell is fastened to his knee. The nuns must display ab¬ 
solute and passive submission to the prioress, and it is the 
canonical subjection in all its self-denial. They must obey 
as if it were the voice of Christ, — ut voci Chridi ; at a 
nod, at the first signal, — ad nutum^ ad priinum sifjnum ; 
at once, cheerfully, perseveringly, and with a certain bland 
obedience, — promptejhilaritery persevcranter, et owed qua- 
dam ohedientid ; like the file in the hand of the workman, 
— quasi Iwiam in manihus fahri; and are Rot» allowed* 
tc) read or write without express permission, — Icpere vel 
scrihere non ediscerit sine e f.pressd superio'j^is Ikcntid. 

Each of tiiem in turn makes what they "call “repara¬ 
tion.” This reparation is a prayer for all the sins, faults, 
irregularities, violations, ini([uities, and crimes committed 
upon earth. For twelve consecutive hours, — from four in 
the afternoon till four the next morning, or from four in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, — the sister who 
makes reparation remains on'her knees, on the stone be¬ 
fore the Holy Sacrament, with her hands clasped and a 
rope round her neck. Wlien her.fatigue becomes unen¬ 
durable, she prostrates herself with her face on the ground, 
and her arms forming a cross, — that is her sole relief. In 
this attitude she prays for all the guilty in the world; it 
is a grand, a sublime idea. • 

As this act is accomplished in front of a post on the*top 
of which a wax candle bum^ it is called either “ making 
reparation,” or “ being at the stake ” The nuns, through 
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humility, prefer the latter expression, which contains an 
idea of torture and abasement. 

Making reparation is a function which absorbs the whole 
soul; the ^sister at the stake would not turn were a thun¬ 
derbolt to fall behind her. 

Moreover, there is always a nun on her knees before 
the Hely Sacrament; this station lasts an hour, and they 
relieve each other like sentries. This is the Perpetual 
Adoration. 

The prioress and the mothers nearly all have names 
marked by peculiar solemnity, recalling, not saints and 
martyrs, but incidents in the life of the Saviour, — such 
as Mother Nativity, Mother Conception, Mother Presenta¬ 
tion, and ^lother Passion; still, the names of saints are 
not forbidden. 

When you see them, you never see more of them than 
itheir mt«tk 

They all have yellow teeth, for a tooth-brush never enters 
the convent. ^Brushing the teeth is the top rung of the 
ladder, at the foot of which is “ the loss of tiie soul." 

They never say “ mine; ” they have nothing of their 
own, and must not attach themselves to anything. They 
say of everything “ ours ”: thus, our veil, our beads; if they 
were to allude to their chemise, they would say “our 
chemise.” Sometimes they become attached to some trilling 
object,— a book of hours, a xelic, or a consecrated medal; 
but so soon as they perceive that they are beginning to 
grow fond of it, they mpst give it away. They remember 
the remark of Saint .Theresa, to whom a great lady said, 
when she entered lier order, “ Allow me, holy niotlier, to 
send for a Bible to which I am greatly attached.” “ Ah, 
you are still*attached to something I In that case, do not 
enter our order.” 

No one must look herself UK under any pretence, or have 
a rooTii of her own. They live with open doors. When 
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they meet, one says," lYaised and adored be the most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar!” and the other answers, "For¬ 
ever.** There is the same ceremony when one sister Tai)s 
at another sister*s door j the door lias scarce been touched, 
ere a gentle voice is heard saying hurriedly from within,^ 
«Forever.** Like all practices, this becomes mechanical 
by dint of habit; and a sister will sometimes say*" For¬ 
ever ’* before the other has had time to utter the long sen¬ 
tence, “ Praised and adored be the most Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar 1 ’* 

Among the A*^isitants, the one who enters says, “ Hail 
Mary,” to wdiich the other replies, “ Full of Grace; ** this 
is their greeting, which is truly full of grace. 

At each hour of the day, three supplementary strokes 
sound from the chaiiel bell; and at this signal, prioress, 
vocal mothers, professed nuns, lay sisters, novices, and 
postulants break off what they are saying, doif»g,^r think-* 
ing, and all repeat in unison, — if it be five o’clock, for in¬ 
stance, —" At five o’clock, and at every Jiouy, may the 
most Holy Sacrament of the Altar be praised and adored,*’ 
and so on, according to the hour. 

This custom, which is intended to break the thread of 
thought and ever lead it back to God, exists in many com¬ 
munities, the form alone varving. Thus, at The Infant 
Jesus, they say, "At the present hour, and at every hour, 
may the love of Jesus inflame my heart 1 ” 

The Cistercian-Benedictines of Martin Verga, clois¬ 
tered fifty years ago at Little Piepns, sing the offices to a 
solemn psalmody, a pure Gregorian chant, and always in a 
loud voice, during the whole of the service. Whenever 
there is an asterisk in the missal, they pause, and say in 
a low voice, “Jesus, Mary, Joseph.” In thfi seigdc^ for 
the dead they adojjt such a deep note that female voices 
can scarce descend to it, ai^. the result is striking and 
tragic in its effect. 
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The sisters of Little Picpus had a vault made under their 
high altar for the burial of their community ; but '* The 
Government ” as they call it, would not allow coffin? to be 
placed in this vault, and the sisters therefore leave thtr 
convent when they die. This afflicts and alarms tlieix^ 

’ * as an infraction of the rule. 

They obtained a slight consolation, — permission to be 
buried at a special hour and in a special corner of the old 
Vaugirard cemetery, which was established in a field that 
had once belonged to their community. 

On Thursday these nuns attend high mass, vespers, and 
all the offices, as on Sunday ; and they also scrupulously 
observe all the little festivals unknown to j)ersons of the 
w’orld, o^wliich the Churcli was formerly so prodigal 
in France, and still remains so in Spain and Italy. Theii 
stations in the chapels are innumerable; and as for the 
liumber«,iMl length of their prayers, we cannot give a bet* 
ter idea than by quoting the ingenuous remark of one of 
them: “ The^ prayers of the postulants arc frightful, 
those of the novices worse, and those of tlie professed 
nuns worse still.*’ 

Once a ^eek the chapter meets, the prioress presiding 
and the vocal mothers assisting. Each sister kneels in 
turn*on the stone floor, and confesses aloud, in the pres* 
ence of all, the faults and sins which she has committed 
during the week. The vocal mothers consult after each 
confession, and inflict the penance aloud. 

In addition to tliis ponfessioii aloud, which is reserved 
for serious faults, they have for venial faults what they 
call culpa. The j)enitcnt prostrates herself on her face 
during service in front of the prioress, who is never ad¬ 
dressee^ otherwise than as “ Our Mother,” until the lat¬ 
ter notifies, the victim, by a slight tap on the arm of her 
stall, that she may rise.* T^ nuns perform this penance 
for very trivial things; breaking a glass, tearing a veil. 
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an involuntary delay of a few seconds in attending ser¬ 
vice, a false note in chapel, that is enough. This pen¬ 
ance is quite voluntary, and the culprit (this word is 
etymologically in its place here) judges and sentences 
herself. On festivals and Sundays there are four mother 
precentors, who chant the oflices at a large, lectern with*^ ' 
four stalls. One day a mother precentor intoned a'psalm, 
which began with the word Ecce, and said instead, quite 
loud, utf si, sol; and for this absence of mind she under¬ 
went a penance*which lasted throughout the whole service. 
What rendered the fault enormous was the fact that the 
chapter laughed. 

'WTien a nun is summoned to the parlour, even if she be 
the prioress herself, she pulls down her veil in ^nch a way 
as to show only her mouth. 

The prioress alone can communicate with strangers; 
the others may see only their nearest relat\vtffi, /iiid that» 
very rarely. If by chance a person from the outer world 
requests to see a nun whom slie has formerly known or 
loved, a len^hy negotiation is requinnl. If it be a woman, 
permission possibly may be granted. The nun comes, and 
is addressed through the shutters, which are oj^ened only 
for a mother or a sister. We need hardly say that permis¬ 
sion is never granted to men. , 

Such is the rule of St. Benedict, aggravated by Martin 
Verga. 

These nuns are not gay, rosy, and fresh, as the daughters 
of other orders sometimes are; th^y are pale and serious, 
and between 1825 and 1830 three of them went mad. 
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SEVERITIES. 

A ny one desirous of joining the community of Martin 
Verga must be a postulant for at least two years 
(sometimes four), and four years a novice. It is rare for 
the linal vow’s to be taken before the age of twenty-three 
or twenty-fcuir. The Cistercian-Benedictines of Martin 
Verga admit no widows to their order. 

In their cells they undergo many strange macerations, 
of which they are not allowred to speak. 

• * On til® day when a novice professes, she is dressed in 
her best clothes, w’^ears a wrreath of white roses, has her 
hair curle^d, ajid then prostrates herself; a ,large black 
veil is thrown over her, and the service for the dead is 
performed. Then the nuns divide into tw^o files, one of 
which passbs her, saying in plaintive tones, “ Our sister 
is d<jad; ” and the other answers triumphantly, “ She 
lives in Jesus Christ.” 

At the time when this story took place, there was a 
boarding-school attached to the convent, the pupils being 
young ladies of noble birth, and generally rich. Among 
them were Miles, de Ste. Aulaire and de B<51isseu, and 
an English girl, bearing the illustrious Catholic name 
of Talbot. These young ladies, educated between four 
walls by the nuns, grew up with a horror of the w'Drld 
and of {he age; one of them said to us one day, " To see 
the.kreet pavement made me shudder from head to 
foot ” Thej were dressed ij^ blue with a white cap, and 
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a plated or copper gilt Holy Ghost on the breast. On 
certain high festivals, especially St. Martha’s Day, they 
were allowed, as a high favour and supreme happi¬ 
ness, to dress themselves like nuns and to perform the 
offices and practices of St. Benedict for a whole day. 
In early times the nuns lent them their black iobes; bu£ 
this was deemed a profanity, and the prioress forbade it, 
so the novices alone were permitted to make such loans. 
It is remarkable that these performances, doubtless tol¬ 
erated iu the convent and encouraged through a secret 
spirit of proselytism, and in order to give the children a 
foretaste of the sacred habit, were a real happiness and 
a true recreation for the boarders. They were amused; 
" it was a novelty, and gave them a change,”—candid 
reasons of children, which do not succeed, however, in 
making us worldly-minded people understand the felicity 
of holding a holy-svater brush in one’s haiid, aAiti stand¬ 
ing for hours before a lectern, singing quartets. 

The pupils conformed to all the practices of the con¬ 
vent, though not to all the austerities. ' We know a 
young Ddy who, after returning to the world, and after 
being married for some years, could not brcffjv herself of 
the habit of saying hastily whenever tlicre was a rap at 
the door, ** Forever! ” Like the nuns, the. ])oarders saw 
only their parents, and in the parlour; tlicir mothers 
themselves were not allowed to kiss thojiL To sliow 
how far this severity was carried, a y<jung girl was 
visited one day by her mother, ^ accompanied by a lit¬ 
tle sister three years of age. The girl cried because she 
wanted to kiss her sister; hut it was impossible. She 
implored at least permission for the child to pass her 
hand through the bars, so that she might kis^ it; but 
this was refused as almost a scandal 
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1 j^OR all this, though, these young girls filled the 
Jl graye^house with delightful reminiscences. 

At certain hours, cliildhood sparkled in that cloister. 
The bell for recreation rang, the gate creaked on its 
hinges, and tb-e birds whispered one to anothSr, “ Good! 
here are the children. ” An irruption of youth inun¬ 
dated the garden, intersected with a cross, like a shroud. 
Radiant faces, white foreheads, ingenuous ej^es, full of 
gay l9ght,— all sorts of dawn,— spread through the 
shadows. After the psalm-singing, the bell-ringing, and 
the services, the noise of girls,softer than the hum of bees, 
suddenly burst forth. The hive of joy was opened, and 
each brought her honey. They played, they called to 
each other, they formed*groups, they ran about. Pretty 
little white teeth chattered in comers. In the distance, 
veils watched the laughter, shadows guarded the sun¬ 
beams,— but^ what matter! They beamed and they 
Jaughod.*' Those four mournful walls had their moment 
of d^zling brilliancy; vagu^y brightened by .the reflec¬ 
tion of so mixch joy, they washed this sweet flight of the 

TOI.. IX. -» 17 
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swarm. It was like a shower of roses falling on that 
house of mourning. The girls sported beneath the eyes of 
the nuns, for the glance of impeccability does not disturb 
innocence; and, thanks to these cliildren, there was one 
hour of simple enjoyment among so many austere hours. 
The little girls jumped about and the older ones danced.* 
In that cloister, play was mingled with heaven, t Noth¬ 
ing could be more ravishing and more august than the 
fresh, innocent exj>ansion of these childish souls. Homer 
danced there witli Perrault; and tliere were in that black 
garden youth, health, noise, cries, pleasure, and happi¬ 
ness enough to unwriiikle the brows of all the ancestry, 
of both the epic poem and the fairy-tale, of the throne 
and the cottage, from Hecuba down to Mother Goose. 

In this house, more frequently perhaps than else¬ 
where, those childish remarks were made which possess 
so much grace, and which Jiiake the hearer lavv^b thought 
fully. It was within these four gloomy walls that a 
child of four years of age one day exclaimed, ‘‘ Mother, 
a grown-up girl has just told me that I have only nine 
years and ten months longer to rtimain here. What 
happiness I ” » 

Here, too, it was that this memorable dialogue took 
place. 

A Vocal Mother: “ Why are you crying, my child?'-” 
TJie Child (six years old), sobbing : “ 1 told Alix that 
I knew my French history. She says that I don’t know 
it, but I do. ” 

AliXy the big girl (just nine): “ No. She does not 
know it, ” 

The Mother: “ How so, my cliild ? * 

Alix: “ She told me to ope,n the book hap-hazard, 
and ask her a question out of the book, and she would 
answer it. ” 

“Well?’' 
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* She did not answer it. ” 

“ What did you ask her ? ” 

“ I opened the book as she said, and I asked her the 
first question that I came across. ” 

“ And pray what was the question ? ” 

“ It was ^ And what happened next ? ’ ” 

It was here that the profound observation was made 
about a rather dainty parrot which belonged to a lady 
boarder. “ How well bred it is! It eats the top of the 
slice of bread and butter, just like a lady. ” 

On one of tlio flag-stones of this cloister was also 
picked up the following confession, written beforehand, 
so as not to forget it, by a little sinner of seven years 
of age. • 

“ Father, I accuse my.jelf of avarice. 

“ Father, I accuse myself of having committed 
• adulter}* • 

“ Father, I accuse myself of having raised my eyes 
to gentlemen ” ^ 

It was on one of the benches in this garden that the 
following fable was improvised by rosy lips six years of 
age, and Was listened to by blue eyes of four and five 
years. 

“ There were three little cocks, who lived in a place 
Vhere there were many flowers. They picked the flowers 
and put them in their pockets. After that they plucked 
the leaves and put them in their playthings. There was 
a wolf in those parts^ and there was a great deal of 
wood; and the wolf was in the wood, and he ate all the 
little cocks. ” 

And this other poem: — 

“ Thfre cume a blow from a stick. 

“ Punchinello gave it to the cat 

* It did her no good ; *it cnly did her harm. 

* Then a lady put Puncninello in prison. ” 
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It was here, too, that the following sweet and affect¬ 
ing remark was made by a foundling child whom the 
convent was bringing up out of charity. She heard the 
others speaking of their mothers, and she murmured in 
her corner, “ My mother was not there when I was born. ” 
There was a fat portress who was continually‘hurrying 
along the passage with her bunch of keys, and \vhose 
name was Sister Agatha. The hixf, hig girls, — those over 
ten years of age,—called her Agathokeys. 

The refectory, a large, square room, lighted only from 
a vaulted cloister on a level with the garden, was dark 
and damp, and, as children say, “ full of creatures. ” 
All the surrounding places furnished their contingent 
of insects. ' • 

Each of the four corners had a private and expressive 
name, in the language of the boarders. There was 
Spider comer. Caterpillar corner, \Vood-],ou-=:» ‘corner, * 
and Cricket corner. The latter was near the kitchen, 
and highly ^esteemed, for it was wanner there than else¬ 
where. The names passed from th(3 refe6tory to the 
school-room, and served to distinguish four nations, as 
in the old Mazarin College. Every boarder l^longed to 
one or other of these nations, according to the cor¬ 
ner of the refectory in which she sat at meals. One 
day the archbishop, while ])aying a pastoral visit, saw**^ 
a charming little rosy-faced girl, with gh'Tious Kght hair, 
enter the class-room which he was examining, and ho 
asked another board(?r, a i>retty brunette with pink 
cheeks, who stood near him; — 

“ Wlio is that ? ” 

“ She is a spider, sir. ” 

“ Nonsense; and that other ? * 

" Is a cricket. ” 

“ And this one ? ” 

• A caterpillar. ” 
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* Indeed! and what may you be ? * 

“ I am a wood-louse, Monseigneur. ” 

Every house of this nature has its peculiarities. At 
the beginning of this century, Ecouen was one of those 
strict and gracious places where the childhood of young 
girls is passed in an almost august gloom. At Ecouen 
a distinction was made between the “virgins” and the 
“ flower-girls, ” in taking rank in the procession of the 
Holy Sacrament. There were also the “ canopies * and 
the “ censors, ” — the former holding the cords of the can¬ 
opy, the latter swinging censers before the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment, while four virgins walked in front. On the 
morning of the great day it was not unusual to hear a 
girl ask 4n the dormitory, “ Wlio is a virgin ? ” 
Madame Cainpan mentions a remark made by a “ lit¬ 
tle girl ” of seven to a “ big girl ” of sixteen, who 
•walked ST the head of the procession, while she, the 
little one, remained behind: “ You are a virgin, but 1 
am not" 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

A bove the refectory door was painted in large black 
letters the following prayer, which was called the 
White Paternoster, ” and which had the virtue of lead¬ 
ing persons straight to paradise. 

Little white Paternoster, which God made, which God 
said, which God plac(Hl in l^aradiso. At night, when I went 
to bed, 1 found three angels at iny bed, —one at the foot, 
two at the head, and the go(»d Virgin Mary in the*iniddle,— 
who told me to go to bed an<l f<*ar nothing. The good God 
is my fatherr the good Virgin is my mother,<^die +hroe apos¬ 
tles are m3" brotliers, the tliree virgins are 1113" sisters. My 
body is "wrapped in the sliirt in >\bich God was born; the 
cross of Saint Margaret is writteji on my breast. The 
Blessed Virgin, wee])ing for the Lord, went into the fields, 
and there mot Saint John. ‘Saint Jtdin, whence c(une 
you ? ^ ‘I come from Ave Salur,.^ ‘Have 3"on not seen 
the Lord ‘He is on the tree of the Gross with hanging 
feet, nailed hands, and a little hat of white thorns 011 his 
head.' "Whosoever repeats thi.s, thrice at niglit and thrice 
in the morning, shall win Paradis^ at lust.’’* 

1 This Paternoster is so curious that I have thought it l)ctter to quote 
the original. 

** Petite Patemotre blanche, que Dieu (lit, quo Dieu fit, qne Diou niit 
en paradis. Au goir, Tn’allant coucher, jc trouvis (kiV) trois an";eH k mon 
lit coucher, un aux pieds, deux au chevet, la bonne Vif*rg(^ Mario an 
milieu, qui me dit que je m’y coiichis, (^ui rien ne doutis. I^c bon Dieu 
CBt mon phre, la bonne Viorge est n\ mJsre, leg troi.s apotrea sent mes 
frereg, leg trois vierges sout mes smuis. La chemise oU Dicq fut d £ mon 
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In 1827, this characteristic orison had disappeared 
beneath a triple coat of whitewash, and now it is almost 
effaced from the memory of those who were young girls 
then, and are old women now. 

, A large crucifix fastened to the wall completed the 
decoration of this refectory, whose only door opened on 
the garden. Two narrow tables, with wooden benches 
on each side, formed long parallel lines from one end 
of the refectory to the other. The walls were white, 
tlie tables black; for these two mourning colours are the 
sole variations in convents. The meals were poor, and 
the food of even the children scanty; a single plate of 
meat and vegetables, or salt-fish, was the height of 
luxury. ^'liis meagre fare, reserved for the boarders 
alone, was, liowever, an exception. The children ate 
and held their tongues, under the guardianship of the 
^mother oT*tlH‘ wei'k, who, from time to time, if a fly 
dared to move or buzz contrary to regulation, noisily 
opemed avd eiosed a wooden book. This gilence was 


seasoned with the “Lives of the Saints,” read aloud 


from a litHe desk standing at the foot of the crucilix, 
the reader bidng one of the big pu]>ils, a})])ointed for the 
week At remilar intervals on the bare table there 
were glazed (‘arther. bowls, in which the pupils thom- 
selv(‘s washed th<*ir cups and forks and spoons, and 
sometimes threw a scrap of tough meat or spoiled 
fish; but this was severely punished. 

Any child who brol«». the silence made a cross with 
her tongue. Where? On the ground,— she licked the 


(•or])8 en cst envolopp**; Croix S:unt(‘ Margiirritc h ma poitrine cst 


(Vrito. Madrinu' la 
trit M. Sj ’nt Joan. 


Vii‘rp:o s’on vji sur los chain]is, l>iou pl(‘nrant, reeon- 
* Monsiour Saint Jean, (i'lm venoz-vous ? ' ‘Jo viens 


d’ .'He ShIks.’ ■ ' Vons ii’avez vu le bon Dieu, si est ? ' *11 cst dans 


I’arbre do la Croix, los yiieda pCndan.*?, Ics mains closaiis, im petit eliapi'au 
d’(‘prnc blatielu! snr la trte.' Qui^/u dira trois fois au soir, trois fois aa 
Biatiu gagi -^ra ic paradis a la 
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stones. Dust, that finale of all joys, was charged with 
the chastisement of those poor little roseleaves that were 
guilty of prattling. 

There was in the convent a hook of which only one 
copy was ever printed, and which no one was allowed to 
read. It was tlxe “ liule of St. Benedict, ” — a mystery 
which no profane eye must penetrate. “ Nemo regulas 
seu constitutiones nostras extern as communieabit. ” 

One day the boarders succeeded in getting hold of 
this book and began to peruse it eagerly, though fre¬ 
quently interrupted by fear of being sur}>rised, which 
made them close the book hurriedly'. They only de¬ 
rived a slight amount of pleasure from the danger thus 
incurred; for the " most interesting” portioi. was cer¬ 
tain unintelligible pages about the sins of young boys. 

They played in a garden walk, bordered by a few 
stunted fruit-trees. In spite of the extrenK? watchful^ 
ness and the severity of the punishments administered, 
when the ^ind shook the trees they sometiimes succeeded 
in furtively picking up a green apple, or a spoiled apri¬ 
cot, or a wasp-inhabited pear. I will here let a letter 
speak which I have before me,—a letter written five-and- 
twenty years ago, by a former pupil, who is now the 

Duchess of -, and one of the in'-'st elegant women in 

Paris. I quote exactly: “We hide our pear or our 
apple, as we can. When we go up to lay our veil on 
the bed before supper, we stuff it under the pillow, and 
eat it at night in bed; and when*that is not possible, we 
eat it in the closet. ” This was one of their liveliest 
pleasures. 

On one occasion, when the archbishop was paying a 
visit at the convent, one of the young lad ids, M.ademoi- 
selle Bouchard, who was related to the Montmorencys, 
laid a wager that she would ^k him for a holiday,—an 
enormity in such an austere community. The .wagel 
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was taken; but not one of those who took her up, believed 
that she would do it. When the moment came, and the 
archbishop passed before the boarders, Mademoiselle 
Bouchard, to the indescribable horror of her compan¬ 
ions, stepped out of the ranks and said, “ Monseigneur, 
a holiday. ” Mademoiselle Bouchard was tall and 
blooming, and had the prettiest pink-and-white face in 
the world. M. de Qudlen smiled, and said, “ What, 
my dear child, a day’s holiday 1 Three, if you like. I 
grant you three days. ” The prioress could do nothing, 
as the archbishop had said it. It was a scandal for the 
convent, but a joy for the boarding-school. Just imag¬ 
ine the eliect. 

This hlirsh convent, however, was not so well walled 
in but that the passions of the outer world, the dramas, 
and even the romance of life, entered it. To prove this, 
*we will^Hiiefly describe a real and incontestable fact, 
though it is in no way connected with the story which 
we are narrat^ig. We mention the fact in ojder to com¬ 
plete the physiognomy of the convent in the reader’s 
mind. 

About this period, then, there was in the convent a 
mysterious personage who was not a nun, but was treated 
with great respect, and called Madame Albertine. Noth¬ 
ing was known about her except that she was mad, and 
that in tne world she was supposed to be dead. It was 
said that behind this history were certain monetary 
arrangements necessary for a grand marriage. 

This woman, who was scarce thirty years of age, and a 
rather pretty brunette, looked vacantly around with her 
large black eyes. Did she see ? It was doubted. She 
glided Vath&r than walked. She never spoke, and peo- 
ple» were iiot quite sure whether she breathed. Her 
nostrils were pinched and .livid, as if she had drawn her 
last gasp,; to touch her |iand was like touching snow. 
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and she had a strange spectral graca Whenever she 
entered, she produced a chill; and one day a sister, 
seeing her pass, said to another, “ She is supposed to be 
dead. ” Perhaps she is, ” the otlier replied. 

A hundred stories were current about Madame Alber- 
tine, and she was an eternal object of cariosity to the 
boarders. There was in the chapel a gallery callea “ The 
BulPs Eye,” from its oval window; and it was in this 
place that Madame Albertine attended serv’^ice. Slie was 
usually alone, because, as the gallery was high, the 
preacher or the officiating priest could be seen from it, 
which was prohibited to the nuns. One day the pulpit 
was occupied by a young priest of high rank,— the Duke 
de Pohan, jicer of France, officer in the Ked Musketeers, 
in 1815, when he was Prince de Leon, and who died 
afterward in 1880, as cardinal, and archbishop of Be- 
san^on. It was the first time this M. de Ififfian had* 
preached at the Little Piepus. Madame Albertine usu¬ 
ally sat in perfect calmness and immobility through the 
service; but on this day, so soon as she perceived M. de 
Rohan, she half rose, and cried aloud amid the silence 
of the chapel, “ Why, it is Auguste! ” The whole com¬ 
munity looked round in stupefaction; the ]>reacherraised 
his eyes, but Madame Albertine liad relapsed into her 
apathy. A breath from the outer world, a ilash of life, 
had momentarily passed over that cold, dead face, then 
faded away, and the maniac once again became, a corpse. 

This remark, however, set eve^^vdiody in the convent 
who was allowed to speak, to gossiping. What revela¬ 
tions were contained in that “ Why, it is Auguste! ” It 
was evident that Madame Albertine liad moved in the 
highest society, since she knew M. de Rohan, spoke of 
so great a nobleman in such a familiar way, and was at 
least a near relative of his, since she knew h4 Christian 
name. 
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Two very strict duchesses, Mesdames de Choiseul and 
de Serent, frequently visited the community, doubtless 
by virtue of their privilege as Magnates MuUereSy and 
terribly frightened the boarders. When the two old 
ladies passed, all the poor girls trembled and let their 
eyes fall. 

M. dfe Eohan was, besides, unwittingly the object of 
attention among the boarders. He had just been ap¬ 
pointed, while waiting a bishopric, grand vicar to the 
archbishop of Paris; and it was one of his habits to 
serve Mass in the chapel of the Little Picpus convent. 
Not one of the young recluses could see him, on ac¬ 
count of the baize curtain; but he had a soft and rather 
shrill voic«, which they learned to recognize and distin¬ 
guish. He had been a Musketeer, and, besides, it was 
said that he was somewhat of a dandy, with fine chest¬ 
nut hair «.rled round his head, and that he wore a 
broad girdle of magnificent watered silk, and that his 
black cassock W‘^s cut in the most elegant style. He 
greatly occupied all their youthful imaginations. 

No external sound penetrated tlie convent, and yet one 
year the sound of a fiute readied it. It was an event, 
and the boarders of that day still remember it. 

It was a flute which some one was playing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was always the same tune,— one now very 
old-fashioLcd, “ Zdtulba, come reign o’er my soul; ” and 
it was heard two or three times a day. The girls spent 
hours in listening; the ^ocal mothers were upset, brains 
were at work, and punishments were constant. This 
lasted several months. The boarders were more or less 
enamoured of the unknowni musician, and each fancied 
herself /Ictulba. The sound of the flute came from the 
direction of the Rue Droit-mur. They would have given 
anything, risked anything, attempted anything, for the 
sake of seeing, if only iorji moment, the “ young man ” 
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who played that flute so exquisitely, and at the same 
time played on all their souls. Some of them slipped 
out through a back door, and ascended to the third story 
looking out on the street, in order to try and see him 
through the grating; but it was impossible. One went 
so far as to pass her arm between the bars anJ wave her 
white handkerchief. Two others were even boldei." They 
managed to climb to the roof, and at length succeeded 
in seeing the “ young man. ** It was an old returned 
emigrant, blind and poor, who played the flute in his 
garret in order to kill time. 
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THE LITTLE CONVENT. 

I '’HERE were within the walls of Little Picpus three 

X perfectly distinct buildings,—the Great Convent 
inhabited by the nuns, the school-house where the 
boarders were lodged, and, lastly, what was called the 
Little Consent. The latter was a house with a garden, 
in which all ^lorts of old nuns of various orders, the 
remnants of convents broken up in the Kevolution, dwelt 
ii ’commODp#— a reunion of all the black, white, and gray 
gowns of all communities, and all possible varieties; 
what might be called, w'ere such a conjunctioi^ of words 
‘ permissible, a harlequin-convent. 

Under the empire, all these dispersed and homeless 
women were allowed to shelter themselves under the 
wings of the Cistercian-Benedictines; the Goveniment 
paid tnem a small pension, and the ladies of Little 
Picpus eagerly received them. It was a strange pell- 

• meli, in wkich each followed her own rule. At times 
the boarders were allowed, as a great recreation, to pay 
them a visit; and it is frpm this that these young minds 
have retained a recollection of Holy Mother Bazile, Holy 
Mother Scholastica, and Mother Jacob. 

One of these refugees was almost at home here. She 

• was a nuxi of-St. Aure,— the only one of her order who 
survived. The old convent of the ladies of St Aure 
occupied at the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
same house which at a late*^ date belonged to the Bene- 
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dictines of Martin Verga. This holy woman, who was 
too poor to wear the magnificent habit of her order, 
which was a white robe with a scarlet scapulary, had 
piously dressed a small doll in it, which she was fond of 
showing, and which she left to the house at her death. 
In 1824 only one nun of this order remained; now only 
a doll is left. '' 

In addition to these worthy mothers, a few old ladies 
of the world, like Madame Albertiiie, had gained permis¬ 
sion from the prioress to retire into the Little Convent. 
Among them were Madame de Beaufort d’Hautpoul and 
the Marchioness Dufresne. Another was only known 
in the con'Veiit by the fearful noise she made when she 
blew her nose, and hence the boarders callrd her Ma¬ 
dame Vacarmini. ^ 

About the year 1820, Madame de Genlis, who at that 
time edited a small periodical called “ L’Intwipide” askad 
leave to board at Little Picpus; and the Duke d’Orleans 
recommended her. There was a commotion in the hive, 
and the vocal mothers were all of a flutter, for Madame 
de Genlis had written novels; but she declared that she 
was the first to detest them, and, moreover, she had 
reached a phase of fierce devotion. By the help of 
Heaven and the prince, she entered, and went away again 
at the end of six or eight montlis, alleging as a rea¬ 
son that the garden liad rio shade. The nuns were de¬ 
lighted. Although very old, she still played the harp, 
and remarkably well too. 

Wlien she went away she left her mark in her cell. 
Madame de CJenlis was superstitious and a Latin scholar, 
these two terms give a very fair idea of her. A few 
years ago there might still be seen, pasted inside a 
small cupboard in lier cell, where she kept her tnoney 
and jewels, the five following Latin linens, written in 

^ Facame, —tenible noise 
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her own hand with red ink on yellow paper, which, 
in her* opinion, had the virtue of frightening away 
robbers: — 


** Tmparibus mentis pendent tria corpora ramis; 

Dismas et Gesmas, media est divina potestas; 

Alta petit Dismas, iiifelix, infiraa, Gesmas ; 

Nos et res nostras coiiservet summa, potestas. 

Uos versus dicas, ne tu furto tua perdas.’* 

These verses in sixth-century Latin raise the question 
whether the two thieves of Calvary were called, as is 
commonly believed, Demas and Gestas or Dismas and 
Gesmas. The latter orthography wouldthwart the 
claims made in the last century by the Viscount de 
Gestas, to be^ descended from the wicked thief. How¬ 
ever, the useful virtue attached to these verses is an 
^ticle of^faith in bhe order of the Hospitaler nuns. 

The church, so built as to separate the Great Convent 
from the boarding-school, was of course common to the 
school and tlfS Great and Little Convents, '^fhe public 
was even admitted by a sort of quarantine entrance from 
the street ;*but everything was so arrnnged that no in¬ 
habitant of the convent could see a single face from 
the outer world. Imagine a church whose choir is 
seized by a gigantic liand, and crushed so as no longer 
to form, AS in ordinary chapels, a prolongation behind 
the altar, but a sort of obscure cavern to the right of the 
officiating ])riest. Imagine this hall closed by the green 
baize curtain to which we have nderred ; pile up the nuns 
on the left, in the shadow of this curtain upon wooden 
seats, ^he l»oarders on the right, and the lay sisters and 
novices #it live end,— and you will have sfune idea of the 
LittU Picqn^s nuns attemding divine service. This cav¬ 
ern, which was called the choir, communicated with the 
convent by a covered wayj and the church obtained its 
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light from the garden. When the nuns were present at 
those services at which their rule commanded silence, 
the public were only warned of their presence by the 
sound of the folding seats as they were noisily raised 
and dropped. 



CHAPTEE VII. 


, A FEW PROFILES CAST BY THE SHADOW. 

D UEING the six years between 1819 and 1825, the 
prioress of Little Picpus was Mile, de Bldmeur, 
called, in religion, Mother Innocent. She belonged to 
the family of that Marguerite de Bl^menr who wrote the 
“ Lives of t<^Ae Saints of the Order of St. Benedict. ” She 
was a lady about sixty years old, short, stout, and with 
a voice “ like a cracked pot, ” says the letter from which 
we* have 'altfcady quoted; but she was an excellent crea¬ 
ture, the only merry soul in the convent, and on that 
account adored. 

t. '5. 

She followed* in the footsteps of her ancestress Mar¬ 
guerite, the Dacier of the order. She was lettered, 
learned, comf)etent, versed in the curiosities of history, 
stuffed with Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and more of a 
monk* than a nun. 

The sub-prioress was an old Spanish nun, almost 
blind, Mother Cineres. 

The most esteemed among the “ vocals ” were Mother 
Saint Honorine, the treasurer; Mother Saint Gertrude, 
first mistress of the novices; jMother Saint Ange, second 
mistress; Mother Annunciation, sacristan ; Mother Saint 
Augustine, head of the infirmary (the only unkind per¬ 
son in the oonvent); then Mother Saint Mechtilde 
(Mlle.jGauvaiiL), who was young, and had an admirable 
voice; Mother Angel (Mile. Drouet), who had been in 
the convent of the Daughters of God, and that of the 

VOL. II. — 18 
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Treasury, near Gisors; Mother Saint Joseph (Mile, de 
Cogolludo); Mother Saint Adelaide (Mile. d'Auverney); 
Mother Misericordia (Mile, de Cifuentes), who could not 
endure the privations; Mother Compassion ^Mlle. de la 
Miltibre, received at the age of sixty, contrary to th^ 
rule, but very rich); Mother Providence (Mile, de Lau> 
dinibre); Mother Presentation (Mile, de Siguen^a), who 
was prioress in 1847; and lastly. Mother Saint Celigne 
(sister of Ceracchi the sculptor), who went mad; and 
Mother Saint Chantal (Mile, de Suzon), who also went 
mad. 

Among the prettiest of them was a charming girl of 
three-and-tweiity, who belonged to the Isle de Bourbon, 
and who was descended from the Chevalief Eoze, and 
who was called in the world Mile. lto*e, in religion. 
Mother Assumption. 

Mother Saint ^lechtilde, who had charge of-tlie singing 
and the choir, was glad to make use of the boarders for 
this purpose. She generally selected a comijlete musical 
scale,—that is to say, seven assorU^d voices, from ten to 
sixteen years inclusive, whom she drew^ up in line,, 
ranging from the shortest to the talbjst. In this way 
she produced a species of living Pan pii>e, comppsed of 
angels. 

The lay sisters, whom the boarders loved best, were 
Sister Saint Euphrasia, *Sister Saint Margaret, Sister* 
Saint Martha, who was in her dotage, and Sister Saint 
Michael, at whose long nose tl¥‘.y all laughed. 

All these nuns were kind to the children, and stern 
only to themselves. There were no fires lit except in • 
the school-house, and the food there wels luxurious com¬ 
pared with that of the convent. When'a clfild passed* 
a nun and spoke to her, the latter neve» answered. 

Tliis rule of silence produced the result .that through¬ 
out the convent language |vas withdrawn from human 
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creatures., and given to inanimate objects. Now it was 
the church bell that spoke, and now the gardener's bell, 
and a very sonorous gong, placed by the side of thb 
portress, which could be heard all through the house, 
indicated by various jieals, which were a sort of acoustic 
telegraph, all the actions of material life which had 
to be accomplished, and summoned a nun, if required, 
to the parlour. Each person and each thing had its own 
peal,— the prioress had one and one; the sub-prioress 
one and two; six-five announced school-hour, so that 
the pupils talked of going to six-five; four-four was 
Madame de Genlis’s signal; and, as it was heard very 
often, uncharitable i>ersons said “ she played the deuce 
with it ” ^ Nineteen strokes announced a great event; 
it meant the Oi)eiiing of the cloister door,— a terrible 
sheet of iron bristling with bolts, which turned on its 
hftiges befotc the archbishop only. 

With the exception of that dignitary and the gardener, 
no man ever entered the convent; but the boarders saw 
two others,— one was the chaplain, Abbd Ban^s, an ugly 
old mail, whom they were allowed to contemplate in the 
choir, through a grating; wdiile the other w'as M, An- 
siaux, the drawing-master, whom tiie letter which we 
have already quoted, calls “ M. Anciot, ” and describes 
as an odious old hunchback. 

* So we see that the men w’ere carefully picked. 

Such was this curious house. 

1 The “ (liable h qaatn.'* 



CHAPTER VIIL 


POST COKDA LAPIDES. 

H aving sketched the moral aspect, it may not be 
time lost to indicate in a few words the material 
configuration, of which the reader already possesses some 
idea. 

The convent of Little Picpus occupied A large trape¬ 
zium, formed by the four streets to which we have so 
frequently alluded, and which surrounded it like a moat. 
The convent was composed of several buildings and a 
garden. The main building, regarded as a whole, was a • 
juxtaposition of hybrid construction^^ w^ich, viewed 
from a balloon, would very exactly form a gallows laid 
flat on the ground. The long arm of thq gallows occu-* 
pied the whole of that portion of the Rue Droit-mur, 
comprised between Little Rue Picpus and Rug Polon- 
ceau, while the shorter arm was a tall, gray, stem,* 
grated faqade, looking on ^Little Rue Picpus, of which the 
carriage entrance. No. 62, was the extremity. Toward 
the centre of this fagade, dust and ashes whitened an# 
old, low-arched gate where sjiiders made their wels, and 
which was only opened for an hi^r or two on Sunday, 
and on the rare occasions when the coffin of a nun left 
the convent; this was the public entrance to the church. 
The elbow of the gallows was a square room^ used as an 
office, which the nuns called the “ buttery. ” • In the 
long arm were the cells of the mothers, sisters, and 
novices; in the short on| the kitchens, refectory. 
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along wl^i^ich a cloister ran, and the church. Between 
Ko. 62 and the comer of Aumarais Lane was the school, 
which could not be seen from the outside. The rest of 
the trapeziup formed the garden, which was much lower 
than the level of Eue Polonceau,the walls being thus much 
loftier inside than outside. The garden, which was 
slightly arched, had in the centre, on the top of a mound, 
a fine-pointed, conical fir-tree, from which ran, as from 
the boss of a shield, four large walks, with eight smaller 
ones arranged two and two, so that, had the enclosure 
been circular, the geometrical plan of the walks would 
have resembled a cross laid iipon a wheel. The walks, 
which all extended to the extremely irregular walls of the 
garden, we: ^ of unequal length, and were bordered with 
gooseberry bushes. At the foot of the garden a poplar 
walk ran from the ruins of the old convent, at the comer 
o# the Ilue«I)roit-mur* to the Little Convent, at the cor¬ 
ner of Aumarais Lane. In front of the Little Convent 
was what was galled the small garden. If \^e add to 
this a courfyari, all sorts of varying angles formed by 
the inside buildings, prison walls affording the only pros¬ 
pect, and the long black line of roofs that ran along the 
other side of the Rue Polonceau, the sole neighbours, 
we can form an exact idea of what the house of the Cis¬ 
tercians of Little Piepus was five-and-forty years ago. 
•This sacred house was built on the site of a famous 
tennis-court of the sixteenth century, which was called 
the “ Tripot des onze mUle diables." 

All these streets,,^ indeed, were among the oldest in 
Paris. The names Droit-mur and Aumarais are very old, 
but the streets that bear them are far older. Aumarais 
• Lane was ’forillerly known as Maugout Lane; the Rue 
Droit-mur was called the Rue des Eglantines, for God 
opened the flowers before* man cut building-stones. 



CHAPTEE IX. 


A CENTUKY UNDER A WIMPLE. 

A S we are giving details of what was formerly the 
Little Picpus Convent, and have ventured to let 
in light upon that discreet retreat, the reader will per¬ 
haps permit us another slight digression, which has 
nothing to do with the story, but is characteristic and 
useful in so far as it proves that even^a convent may 
contain peculiar people. 

There was in the Little Convent a centen^arian, w-ljp 
came from the abbey of Fontevrault; and before the 
Kevolution she had even been a woman of fashion. She 
talked a‘great deal al)out M. de Miroiftesnil, keeper of 
the seals under Louis XVI., and the 'vife of a President 
Dupldt, who was a great friend of hers.* It was her 
pleasure and pride to drag in these two names on every 
possible occasion. She told marvels about the abb^y of 
Fontevrault,— that it was like a town, and that there 
were streets in the convent. 

She spoke with a I’icard accent which amused the 
boarders. Every year she solemnly renewed her vows, 
and at the moment of taking Ihe oath would say to the 
priest: " Saint Francis took it to Saint Julicn, Saint 
Julien took it to Saint Eusebius, Saint Eusebius tf>ok it 
to Saint Procopius, etc., and thus I tqke ?t to you, 
father.” And the boarders would laugh, not iu their 
sleeves, but under their veils, — charming little sup¬ 
pressed laughs, which made the vocal mothers frown. 
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At ot^er times the centenarian told anecdotes. She 
said that “ in her youth the Bernardine monks were 
every bit as good as the Musketeers. ” A century spoke 
through her, but it was the eighteenth century. She 
described the custom of the four wines which existed in 
^Burgundy and flhampagne before the Kevolution. When 
a great personage, a marshal of France, a prince, or a 
duke and peer, passed through a town in Champagne or 
Burgundy, the city officials came out to address him and 
presented him with four silver cups filled with four 
dilferent sorts of wine. On the first cup was the in¬ 
scription “ ape-wine, ” on the second, " lion-wine, ” on 
the third, “ sheep-wine, ” and on the fourth, “ hog-wine. ” 
These four mottoes expressed the four stages of intoxica¬ 
tion,— the first, which enlightens, the second, which 
irritates, the third, which dulls, and the fourth, which 
kfutalizes.# 

She had a mj stcrious object, to which she was greatly 
attached, locked up in a cupboard. The rulejof Fonte- 
vrault did *not' prohibit this. She would not show it to 
anybody. She locked herself in, which her rule also 
permitted, ahd hid herself whenever she desired to look 
at it. If she heard footsteps in the passage, she closed 
the cupboard as hastily as she could with her aged 
hands. So soon as it was mentioned, she, -who was so 
fond of trIking, held her tongue. The most curious 
persons w'ere baffled by her silence, and the most tena¬ 
cious by her obstinacy. ^ This was a subject of comment 
for all the idlers and gossips in the convent What 
could this precious, hidden treasure of the centenarian 
be? No doubt some pious book or unique rosary, or 
well-tried relic. On the poor woman *s death, they ran 
to the cupboard, more quickly perhaps than was befit¬ 
ting, and opened it They found the object under three 
folds of linen like a blessed paten. It was a Faenza 
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plate representing cupids flying away, pursued by apotb- 
ecaries* apprentices armed with enormous squirts. The 
chase is full of comical grimaces and postures. One 
of the charming little cupids is already empaled. He 
writhes, flutters his tiny wings, and strives to fly away, 
but his pursuer laughs a satanic laugh. Moral,— love 
conquered by a colic. This plate, which is very curious, 
and perhaps had the honour of furnishing Molifere with 
an idea, still existed in September, 1845. It was for 
sale at a curiosity shop on the Boulevard Beaumarchais. 

This good old woman would not receive any visitors 
“ because," she said, “ the parlour is too melancholy." 



CHAPTER X. 


ORIGIN OF THE PERPETUAL ADORATION. 

T his almost sepulchral parlour which we have at¬ 
tempted to describe is a thoroughly local fact, 
not reproduced with the same severity in other con¬ 
vents. In the convent of the Rue du Temple, in par¬ 
ticular, which, it is true, belonged to another order, 
brown qnrtains were substituted for the black shutters, 
and the paiiour itself had a polished wood floor; there 
were white muslin curtains at the windows, and on the 
•walls hiyig all sorts of pictures,—the portrait of a Bene¬ 
dictine nun with uncovered face, painted bouquets, and 
even tiie h^d of a Turk. 

It was’ iu Ae garden of this convent that tlie chestnut- 
tree grew which was considered the handsomest and 
largest in^ France, and which had the reputation among 
the worthy eighteenth-century folk of being " the father 
of All the chestini|;-trees in the kingdom, ” 

As we said, this convent of the Temple w'as occupied 
by Benedictines of the Perpetual Adoration, who greatly 
differed from those Benedictines who descended-from 
Citeaux. This order^of the Perpetual Adoration is not 
very ancient, and does not date back more than tvro 
hundred years. In 1649, the Holy Sacrament was twice 
profaned, at an interval of a few days, in two parish 
churches, St. Sulpice and St Jean en Gr^ve,— a rare and 
fri^httul sacrilege, which agitated the w'hole city. The 
prior and grand-vicar of St Germain-des-Prfes ordered a 
Bolemn procession of all his clergy, in which the Papal 
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Nuncio took part; but this expiation was not sufficient 
for two worthy ladies,— Madame Courtin, Marchioness 
de Boucs, and the Countess de ChSteauvioux. This out¬ 
rage to the “ most august Sacrament of the Altar, ” 
though transient, would not leave tlieir })ious minds, and 
it seemed to them that it could only be rej)aired by a 
“ perpetual adt)ratiou ” in some nunnery. Iloth-igave 
considerable sums of money, one in 1052 and the otlier 
in 1653, to Mother Catharine de Bar, called of the 
Holy Sacrament, a Benedictine nun, for the ])uri)o.se of 
founding for this pious object a convent of the order of 
St. Benedict. The iirst permission hu* this foundation 
was given to Motluir Catharine de Bar by M. de Metz, 
abbot of St. Germain, “ on condition that n(,' person 
should be received unless she brouglit a pei^^ion of three 
hundred livres, or a capital sum of six thousaml livres. 
After this, the bing granted letters-patent, wlgch were- 
countersigned in 1654 by the chamber of accounts and 
the Parliament. 

Such are the origin and legal conso(Tatiol^of the cstab- 
li.shment of the Benedictines of the PerjHdual Adoration 
of the Holy Sacrament at l*aris. Their tir-^c convent 
was built in the Bue Cassette, out of the J)e Boucs 
and Chateauvieux funds. ^ ^ 

This order, as we see, must not bn confounded with 
the Benedictines of Citeaux.- It was a dejKintVency of 
the ahhot of St. Germain-des-Pr^^s, just ns tlie ladies of 
the Sacred Heart are subject to tlio Jesuits, and the Sis¬ 
ters of Charity to the general of the Lazarists. Jt was 
also entirely different frr)m the order of the Bernardines 
of Little Piepus, whose interior wo liave just shown. In 
1657, Pope Alexander VI1. by special brief,, authorized 
the Bernardines of Little Piepus to practise tliQ Perpetual 
Adoration like the Benedictines of the Holy Sacrament, 
but the two orders did not remain the less distinct. 



CHAPTEK XL 


END OF LITTLE PICPUS. 

T oward the beginning of the Restoration, Little 
rici)us began to pine away. It shared in the 
general death of the order, which, after the eighteenth 
century, began to decay, like all religious orders. Con- 
templatipn, like prayer, is one of humanity’s needs; 
but, like alJL that the Revolution touched, it is trans¬ 
formed, and made favourable to human progress, instead 
• of hosLilp to it. 

The liouse of Little Picpus was rapidly depopulated. 
In 1840, the Little Convent and the school had disap¬ 
peared. Th«?re W(‘re no old women or young girls left; 
the former were dead, the latter had fled. Volaverunt. 

The ruic of the Perpetual Adoration is so strict that 
it horrifies; novices hold back, and the order gains no 
recruits. In 1845, it still acquired a lay sister here 
and there, but no professed nuns. Forty years ago 
there \w^re nearly one hundred nuns; fifteen years ago 
there were only twenty-eiglit; how many are there now ? 
In 1847, the prioress was young,— a sign that the choice 
W'as becoming restricted. In proportion as the number 
diminishes, the fatigue increases; the service of each 
becomes more painful; and the moment may be seen 
approachiikg when there will be only a dozen bent and 
aching sb/mlders to bear the heavj" nile of St Benedict 
The burden is implacable, and remains the same for the 
few as for the many; it once weighed heavily, but now 
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it crushes. Hence they die. When the author of this 
book still resided in Paris, two died,— one twenty-five, 
the other twenty-three, years of age. The latter can 
say, like Julia Alpinula, “ Hie jaceo, Vixi annos viginti 
et tres, ” It is owing to this decay that the convent has 
given up the education of girls. 

We were unable to pass this extraordinary, unknown, 
and obscure house without entering, and taking with us 
those who are reading — we trust with some advantage to 
themselves — the melanclioly story of Jean Valjean. We 
have penetrated into this community, full of those old 
practices which seem so novel at the present day. It is 
the closed garden,— hortus conclustts. We have spoken 
of this singular place in detail, hut with res[)ect in so far 
at least, as respect and detail are compatible.*! We do not 
understand all, but we insult nothing. We are equally 
removed from the Hosanna of Josej)!! de Mai.Sitrd, who 
ended by consecrating the executioner, and from the 
sneer of Vojtaire, who went so far BlS to ridicule the 
crucifix. * 

Illogical is Voltaire, be it said in passing; Voltaire 
would 1 ave defended Christ as he defended ("afas. Even 
for those who deny superhuman incarnations, what does 
the crucifix repre.sent ? The wise mar murdered. 

In the nineteenth century the religimia idea is jjassing 
through a crisis. Some things are unlearned, —*» an ex¬ 
cellent theory, provided that in unlearning one thing wo 
learn another. There can be no yacuurn in the numan 
hearts Certain demolitions take place, and it is right 
that they should, on condition that they are folb>wed 
by reconstructions. 

Meanwhile, let us study things that have parsed away. 
We should know them, if only to avoid them.. Counver- 
feits of the past assume false names, and like to call 
themselves the future. That spectre, the past, ia apt to 
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falsify its passport Let us be on our guard. Let us 
distrust the trick. The past has a visage, superstition, 
and a mask,—hypocrisy. Let us denounce the visage 
and tear off the mask. 

As for convents, they offer a complex problem. A 
question for civilization, which condemns them, and for 
libercy, which protects them. 



BOOK vn. 


A PARENTHESIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CONVENT AS AN ABSTRACT IDEA. 

T his book is a drama in which the chief chaaracter is ' 
the Infinite. 

Man is th^ second. 

This being the case, as a convent lies in our road, it 
was our duty to enter. AVhy ? Because the convent is 
an inswitution common to the East as well as to the West, 
to antiquity and to modern times, to I^aganism, Buddhism, 
and Mohammedanism, as well as to Christianity, and is one 
of the optical instruments a]>plicd by man to tlie Infinite. 

This is not the place to de'^fjlop, without qualMcation, 
certain ideas ; nevertheless, while strictly maintaining 
our reserves, restrictions, and over our indignation, we 
are bound to say that whenever we find in man tlie In¬ 
finite, ill or well understood, we f(;el the deepest respect. 
In the synagogue, the mosque, tlie pagoda, the wigwam, 
there is a hideous side wliich we execrate,and a sflhlirfie side 
which we adore. What a subject of conternplalicm 'for 
the soul, and what endless food foi- thought, is. furnished 
by the reverberation of God upon the human wal) I 



CHAPTER II. 


(* 


THE CONVENT AS AN HISTORICAL FACT. 

F EOM the point of view of history, reason, and truth, 
monasticism is to be condemned. 

Monasteries, when numerous in a nation, clog its circu¬ 
lation. They are cumbrous establishments, centres of 
idleness^, wIktc there should be centres of labour. Mon¬ 
astic commiyiities are to the great social community what 
the mistletoe is to the oak, or the wart to the liuman 
•body. • 'J^heir prosperity and their increase impoverish the 
country. Monastic rule, excellent at the outset of civil¬ 
ization, useful in subjugating the bodily by the spiritual, 
is injurious t8 the manhood of nations. ^Moreover, when 
it relaxes and enters on its period of disorder, as it con¬ 
tinues to ^^l^t the example, it is evil for the very reasons 
which made it salutary in its period of purity. 

The .elaustral system has had its day. The cloister, 
useful in the early education of modern civilization, has 
been huFtful to its growth^and injurious to its develop¬ 
ment. As an institution and a method of training men, 
the monastery, good in the tenth century, doubtful in the 
fifteenth, is detestable in the nineteenth. The leprosy of 
monasticism lias eaten almost to a skeleton two great na¬ 
tions,— Italy and Spain, — one the light, the other the 
splendour,<»f Phirope for centuries; and at the present 
day these .two illustrious nations are only just beginning 
to recover, thanks to- the sound and vigorous hygiene 
of 1789. 
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The convent, especially the antique convent for ^omen, 
as it still existed on the threshold of this century, in 
Italy, Austria, and Spain, is one of the most gloomy pro¬ 
ducts of the middle ages. It is the point where terrors 
intersect. The Catholic convent, properly so called, is 
filled with the black rays of death. 

The Spanish convent, especially, is funereal. There, in 
the darkness, under vaults full of misty gloom, under 
domes which shadows render vague, rise massive Babel- 
like altars, high as cathedrals; there immense white cru¬ 
cifixes are suspended by chains in the darkness; there 
huge Christs of ivory are displayed, naked, against a back¬ 
ground of ebony, more bloody than bleeding, — hideous 
and magnificent. The elbows display the bones, < he knees 
display the integuments; the wounds display the fiesh, 
crowned with silver thorns, pierced with nails of gold, 
with blood-drops of rubies on the brow, and teais bf dia- * 
monds in the eyes. The diamonds and rubies seem to 
drip and 4;raw tears, down below in the shadows, from 
veiled figures whose loins are tortured by the shirt of hair, 
or by the scourge with its points of iron; their breasts 
crushtd by woven wicker-work, and their knees flayed by 
prayer, — women who believe themselves wives; ghosts 
who believe themselves seraphim. , Do these * women 
think ? No I Have they any will ? No! Do they 
love ? No I Do they live ? ‘ No ! Their nerv^BS have 
become bone ; their bones arci turned to stone ; their veil 
is of woven night, and beneath it (heir breath is like the 
tragic respiration of death. The abbess, — a spectre, — 
consecrates and terrifies them. The Immaculate one is 
there, sternly fierce. Such are the old monasteries of 
Spain, — haunts of terrible devotion, dens • of Virgins, 
savage lairs. • 

Catholic Spain was more Ronlan than Rome herself, 
and the Spanish convent was preeminently the.patholic 
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convent^ There was an air of the Orient about it; the 
archbishop, the Kislar-agar of Heaven, kept watch and 
ward over this seraglio of souls reserved for God. The 
nun was the odalisque, the priest the eunuch. The fer¬ 
vent became in dreams the chosen ones who possessed 
Christ; at night the beautiful naked youth came down 
from the cross and became the ecstasy of the cell. Lofty 
walls guarded from all living distractions the mystic sul¬ 
tana who had the crucified one for her sultan; a glance 
outside was an infidelity. The in pace took the place of 
the leather sack ; and what was hurled into the sea in the 
East, was flung into the earth in the West. In both, 
women wrung their liands. The wave for those, the grave 
for these; there the drowned, here the buried. Hideous 
parallel! 

To-day, the defei\ders of the past, as they cannot 
Seny thest^things, pretend to smile at them. There is a 
strange and convenient fashion in vogue of suppressing 
the revelations of histo^ 3 ^ of weakening the deductions of 
philosophy, and getting rid of all troublesome facts and 
disagreeable^questions. “Mere rant,” say the clever. 
“ Rant,” repeat the fools. Rousseau, Diderot, both rant¬ 
ers; .Voltaire, speaking of Galas, Labarre, and Sirven, a 
mere ranter ; some one or other has lately discovered that 
Tacitus was a ranter, Nero a victim, and that decidedly 
we should’ j)ity “ poor Holofernes.” 

Facts, however, are hard to refute, and are inflexible. 
The writer has seen with his own eyes, within eight 
leagues of Brussels, — where all the world may find relics 
of the middle ages, — at the. abbey of Villers, the dun¬ 
geon hole in the middle of the field which was formerly 
the coui'tyarcf of the convent, and, on the banks of the 
Thil, four stone cells, half under ground, half under water. 
These were the in pace. Each of these dungeon cells 
has the nmains of an iron gate, a privy, and a grated 
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aperture, — outside, two feet above the river; inside, six 
feet above the level of the ground. Four feet of water 
run outside the wall. The ground is always soaked; and 
this damp ground the inhabitant of the in pace had for 
her bed. In one of the cells is the fragment of an iron 
collar fastened to tlie wall; in another is a kind of square 
box made of four slabs of granite, too short to lie* In, too 
low to stand in. A living being was placed within it, 
vrith a stone covering over all. It is there ; you can see 
it, you can touch it. These in pace, these cells, these iron 
hinges, these collars, this window on a level with the 
river, this stone box closed w'ith a granite lid like a tomb, 
with this diflerence, that here the dead was a living cr(;a- 
ture, this soil of mud, this lude of sewage, theSo driiqdng 
walls, — w’hat eloquent ranters ” tliey arc I 
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ON WHAT CONDITIONS THE PAST IS TO BE RESPECTED. 


M ONASTICLSM, as it existed in Spain, and as it 
still exists in Thibet, is the phthisis of civiliza¬ 
tion. It cuts life short; it simply depopulates. Claus- 
tration is castration. It has been the curse of Europe. 
Add to this, violated consciences, forced vocations, feud¬ 


alism relying on the cloister, primogeniture turning over 
to monastic life the overi)lus of the family, the cruelties 
^ust mentioned, the inimce, the closed lips, tlie walled-up 
brains, the many hapless intellects imprisoned in eternal 
vows, the assumption of the habit, the interment of liv¬ 
ing souls. Adft individual suffering to nationSl degrada¬ 
tion, and, whoever you may be, you will tremble before 
the frock aiid the veil, those two shrouds of human 


invention. 


Still, at certain points and in certain places, in spite of 
philosophy and progress, tlie monastic spirit survives in 
the midst of the niTUiteeiith century; and a strange ascetic 
revival even now astonishes the civilized world. The 


persistence of aiiticiuated institutions in perpetuating 
themselves resi'inbles (he determination of rancid per¬ 
fume to cling to our hair, the claim of spoiled fish to be 
cat(ui, the struggle of a child’s garment to clotlie a man, 
and the temjerness of the corpse returning to embrace 
the Hvi..g. 

“ Ingrates! ” cries tlie garment. " I protected you in 
bad weather; why do you cast me off ?” “I come from 
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the open sea,” says the fish; “I have been the rose,” 
says the perfume; " I have loved you,” says the corpse ; 
“ I have civilized you,” says the couveiit. 

To this there is only one reply, — “ Once up^n a time.” 
To dream of the indefinite prolongation of dead things, 
and of the government of man by mumiaies, to revive 
decayed dogmas, regild shrines, repaint cloisters, ‘revar¬ 
nish reliquaries, restore superstitions, renew holy-water 
brushes and militarism, reconstitute monasticism and 
militarism, to believe in the saving of society by the 
multiplication of parasites, to impose the past on the 
present, seems strange indeed. But the theorists who 
support such theories, men of talent in other respects, 
have a simple method of procedure; they gfl'e to the 
past a coating which they call social order,* divine right, 
morality, family, respect of ancestry, ancient authority, 
holy tradition, legitimacy, religion, and they i*iish about 
crying, “ Here, good pf^ople! here is the thing to you.” 
This logioal process was know^ii to thei ancients, the 
soothsayers practised it. They chalked a black heifer 
and said, She is white,” — bos cretatus. \ 

As to us, we respect the past here and tlicTe, and 
spare it everywliero, provided it consents to be deai. If 
it resolves to he alive, we attack it jrtid try to kill it 
Superstition, bigotry, hypocrisy, prejudice,— these spec¬ 
tres, spectres though they be, are tenacinus of ftc ; tliey 
have teeth and claws in their smoke. VV^e must gra.sp 
them, and assail them at close cfiarters, and wage a war 
without truce; for it is one of the fatalities of humanity 
to be condemned to an eternal war with phantoms, and 

it is hard to take a phantom by the tliroat and hurl 
it to earth. * 

A convent in France, in the broad light of the nine¬ 
teenth century, is a college of owls facing tlio noon-day 
sun. A convent, in the oveif. act of asceticistn in the 
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very hei-rt of the city, of 1789, of 1830, and of 1848,— 
Kome blossoming in IWs, — is an anachronism. In or¬ 
dinary times, to dissipate an anachronism and to force 
it to vanish, one has only to make it spell out the year 
^ in the calendar. But we are not in ordinary times. 

Let us fight. 

Let us %ht then, but let us distinguish. Truth is 
never excessive; why need she exaggerate ? Some things 
must be destroyed, and some things have simply to be ex¬ 
amined and elucidated. What force there is in kindly 
and serious examination. Let us not apply fire where a 
light suffices. 

Given, then, this nineteenth century, we are opposed 
to ascetic moiiasticism, on general principles, in every 
nation, in Ai^ia and Europe, in India and in Turkey. 
The word convent means a swamp; their putrescence is 
evident, their, stagnation unhealthy, their fermentation 
breeds fever and wasting sickness, their multi]dication is 
a plague of Egj^pt. We cannot think without* a shudder 
of those countries wiiere fakirs, bonzes, santons, Greek 
monks, mapbouts, talapins, and dervishes sprout like 
swarms of vermin. 

B^t the religious question still remains. This question 
has certain aspects \»hich are mysterious, almost appall¬ 
ing. Let us look at it steadily. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CONVENT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW ©F PRINCIPLE. 

M en unite and dwell in comrnunitit's, iif virtue oi 
tlie right of associaticui. They shut themselves 
up, in virtue of the right which every ma»has,U> tfperi oi 
close his door. They do not go out, in virlut^ nf the right 
to coiiK and go, which implies the right to sfky at home. 
What do they do at home ? 

They speak low, cast down their eytis, labour, ri‘mpuncc 
the world, the city, joys of the seiisi’s, ideasun^s, vanities 
pride, iiitciX’ ^t. They are c^ut in coarse wool or coarsr 
linen. Not one of them possesses anylhiiig whatever in 
his own right. On entering, tiio rieli become poor; fo) 
what they have they give to all lie who is noble oi 
high born is the equal of him that is a i)easaiit. Tlu 
cell is the same for all j all undergo the same tonsure 
wear the same robe, eat tlie same black ])rpad, /^leep or 
the same straw, and die on the same ashes.. The sam( 
sackcloth is on every back, the same cord round even 
waist. If the rule is to go barefoot, all go barefoot Om 
man may be a prince j he isl the same shadCfW as th< 
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others., No more titles; even family names disappear; 
they bear only Cliristian names, and all bend beneath the 
equality of baptismal names. They abolish the carnal 
family and constitute in their community a spiritual fam- 
^ ily; they nave no kindred save humanity. They succour 
the poor, nurse the sick, elect those whom they obey, and 
call each other “ Brother.’* 

You stop me with the exclamation: Why, this is the 
ideal convent 1 ” 

That it is the possible convent is sufficient to induce 
me to examine it. 

Hence it is that in the preceding book I have spoken 
of a convent in a respectful tone. Setting aside the 
middle ages and Asia, reserving tlie liistorical and politi¬ 
cal question, from a ])urely philosophical point of view, 
apart from tbc nocMtssities of aggressive politics, I shall 
* always, on conditinii that the monastery be voluntary 
and contain only willing members, regard monastic com¬ 
munities wit|^ a certain attentive gravity, and in some 
points with respect. Whore there is a { (.mmunity there 
is a commune, and in the commune is the Bight. The 
monastery is the result of the formula, Equality, P'rater- 
nitv. Ah, Liberty is great; how’ splendid is the transfig¬ 
uration ! Liberty can transform the monastery into the 
Republic! 

Let ns continue. These men or wminen behind these 
four walls dress coarsely, an* equals, and call each other 
brothers or sisters. It is well. Do they do anything else ? 

Yes. 

What ? 

They gaze into the shadows beyond this world, they 
kneel und*clasp their hands. 

What does this mean ? 
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T hey pray. 

To whom ? 

God. 

\v"hat does it mean to pray to God ? 

Js there an infinite beyond us ? Is this infinj^o immi¬ 
nent and permanent, necessarily substantial,Jjecause it is 
infinite, and because if it were devoid of matter it would 
tlicrefore be limited; m^cessarily inteWi^ent, because it is- 
infinite, and ])ecause if it were devoid of intelligence, it 
would be finite ? Does this infinite awak(‘ in us the idea 
of being, wliile we can only attribute to ^um^elves the 
idea of existence ? In other terms, is it not the absolute, 
of which we arc only the relative ? *• 

At the same time that there is an infinite outside of us, 
is there not an infinite within us ? Are these two infin¬ 
ites (terrible plural), superimposed, on(* on the other ? Is 
not the second infinite, so to speak,subjac»^nt to tie first? 
Is it not the mirror, the reflection, the echo thereof, — an 
abyss concentric to another abyss ? Is this second infinite 
intelligent also ? Does it think ? Dees it love ? Does it 
will ? If these two infinites are intelligent, each of them 
has a principle which wills j and there is an I to the in¬ 
finite on high as there is an I to the infinite bftluw The 
I below is the soul; the I above is God. 

To bring, by means of thought, the infinite above in 
contact with the infinite below,^is prayer. 
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We take nothing from the human soul, for all suppres¬ 
sion is evil; we must reform and transform. Certain of 
our faculties are directed toward the Unknown ; such are 
thought, revery, and prayer. The Unknown is an ocean; 
our conscience is the compass of the Unknown. Thought, 
revery, ptayer are great and mysterious radiations ; let us 
respect them. Whither go these majestic radiations of 
the soul ? Into the shadow, — that is to say, into the 
light. 

The greatness of democracy is to deny nothing and re¬ 
nounce nothing of humanity. Beside the rights of man 
are the rights of tlie soul. 

To crush fanaticism and to venerate the infinite, such 
is the Let us not confine ourselves to falling pros¬ 
trate before tne tree of creation, and to tlie contemplation 
of its Liimense branches tilled with stars ; it is our duty 
to labour for the human soul, to defend mystery against 
miracle, to adore the incomprehensible and reject thd ab¬ 
surd, to admit,as inexplicable fact only wdiat we must, 
to purify faith, to remove superstition from religion, to 
brush the ciiiker-wurm from God. 



CHAPTER VI 

ABSOLUTE GOODNESS OF PRAYER. 

A S regards modes of prayer, all are good provided they 
are sincere. 

Turn your hook upside down, and he in the infinite. 
There is a school of philoso^diy, we know, tlftit denies 
the infinite, and also a school of philoso]iliy, classed in 
pathology, that denies the sun, and,is called lilindness.^ 
To make the ahsence of a sense the source df truth, is 
the cool audacity of a blind man. 

It is curious to note the haughty air of superiority and 
pity which this philosoidiy that grojtes its way assumes 
toward the philosophy that sees (lod; it is <iike a m(jle 
crying, “ I am sorr^” for them and their sun ! ” 

There are, w^e know, illustrious atheists with great 
intellectual powers. At bottom, thefte men, brought back 
to truth by their very powers^ are not (piiUi sure of being 
atheists. It is with tlunn merely a question of <f?finition ; 
and, in any case, if tluiy do not believe in God, tliey, a.s 
they are great men, prove the exiftence of God. 

We salute them as idiilosophers, but reject their 
philosophy. 

It is curious, too, to see with what facility men juggle 
with words. A Northern school of metaphysics, some¬ 
what impregnated with fog, thought to achieve a* revolu¬ 
tion in human understanding by replacing the word 
Force by the word Will 
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To smy “ the plant wills,” instead of “ the plant grows,” 
would be fecund in results if we added, “ the universe 
wills,” because the inference could then be drawn, the 
plant wills, therefore it has an I; the universe wills, 
therefore there is a God. 

To us, liowever, who, in contradistinction to this school, 
reject nothing d priori, a will in the plant, accepted by 
this school, seems more difficult to admit than a will in 
the universe, which it denies. 

To deny will to the infinite, — that is, to God, — is only 
possible by denying the infinite. 

Negation of the infinite leads straight to nihilism; 
everything becomes a “ concept of tlie mind.” 

With nihilism, no discussion is possible; for logical 
nihilism doulbts the existence of its opponent, and is not 
.sure o( its own. It, is i)ossible, from its standpoint, tliat 
it is itself only a “ concept of the mind.” It does not 
perceive, however, that it admits everything which it has 
denied when it utters the word “ mind.” 

In brief, no patli for thought is opened by a philosophy 
wliicli makfts everything end in the monosyllable. No. 

To No there is hut one answer, — Yes. 

Nihilism has no compass. 

There is no such thing as nothingness. Zero does not 
exist. Ev'erj'thing is something. Nothing is nothing. 

Man lives bv affirmation even more than bv bread. 

To see and to show is not enougli; ])hilosophy should 
be a force ; it .should li^ve for aim and result the amelio¬ 
ration of man. Socrates should enter into Adam and pro- 
diKio Marcus Aurelius, — that is, produce from the man of 
happiness, Gie man of wisdom, and change Eden into a 
Lyceuri. ^Knowledge should he a tonic. To enjoy, — 
what a sad aim, what a paltry ambition ! The brute enjoys. 
To think is'the true triumph of the soul. To hold out 
thought^lo quench the thirst of man; to give to all, as an 
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elixir, the idea of God; to make knowledge and con¬ 
science fraternize in them; to render them just by this 
mysterious partnership, — such is the function of true 
philosophy. Morality is the blossoming of tniths; con¬ 
templation leads to action ; the absolute should be practi¬ 
cal; the ideal should be such that it can be breathed, 
drunk, and eaten by the human mind. The ideal has the 
right to say, “ Take, eat; this is my body, this is my 
blood.” Wisdom is a holy communion. On this condi¬ 
tion it ceases to be a sterile love of science, and becomes 
the one sovereign mode of r^illying the human race, and 
is promoted to a religion in place of being a philosophy. 

Philosophy should not be a tower built upon a mystery 
to look down upon it at its ease, and only convenient for 
curiosity. 

Adjourning to another occasion the development of our 
thought, we will coniine ourselves here to saying that we 
understand neither man as a starting-point nor progress 
as an end ^without tliosc two motive powers, faith and 
love. 

Progress is the goal; the ideal is the type. > 

What is this ideal ? God. 

Ideal, Absolute, Perfection, Infinite: synonymous terms. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


•PRECAUTIONS TO BE EXERCISED IN CENSURING. 

H istory and philosophy have eternal duties which 
are at the same time simple duties. To oppose 
Caiphas the High Priest, Draco the judge, Trimalcion 
the law-giver, Tiberius the emperor, — this is clear, di¬ 
rect, and limpid, and presents no difficulty. But the right 
to live ap\rt,even with its iuconveniencies and its abuses, 
must be proved and carefully dealt with. Monastic life 
is a human problem. 

* In speaifing of coiivcnts, — those abodes of error, but of 
innocence, of aberrations, but of good intentions, of igno¬ 
rance, but of ])iety, of torture, but of martyrdom, — we 
must nearly always say both yes and no. 

A convenj is a contradiction: its aim is salvation; its 
means to tiiat end, sacrifice. The convent is supreme 
egotism resulting in supreme self-denial. 

The motto of monasticism seems to be “ Abdicate in 
order to reign.” 

In tha doister, men suffei in order to enjoy, draw bills 
of exchange on death, and discount the light of heaven 
in earthly darkness; in the cloister, hell is accepted as an 
advance on the heirship to paradise. 

Taking the veil or the frock, is a suicide paid for by 
etemitv. 

■r 

On siftdi a*subject, mockery is out of place; everything 
connected With it is serious, whether it be good or evil 
The just man frowns, jbut never sneers. We sympa¬ 
thize with wrath, not witjli malignity. 



CHAPTER YllL 


FAITH. — LAW. 

A FEW words more. 

We condemn tlie Church when it is steeped in 
intrigues ; we despise the spiritual when it is austere 
toward the temporal; but we everywhere hq*^' our the 
thinking man. 

We reverence tlie man who kneels. 

Faith is a necessity for man. Woe to him who be-, 
lieves nothing. 

To be absorbed is not necessarily to be uno.'cupied. 
There is an invisible as well as a visible'‘lalu'ur. 

To contemplate is to labour, to think is to act. 

Folded arms toil, and clasped hands work ya gaze fixed 
.on heaven is a work. 

Thales remained four years motionless, and founded 
philosophy. 

To our thinking, monks are not idlers, noj; hermits 
sluggards. 

To meditate of the shadow-world is a serious thing. 
Without retracting a word of wliat we have just said, 
we believe that a perpetual reminder of the tomb is good 
for the living. Poet and pliilosopher here agree. “ We 
must die,” is the response of La Trappe to H>)raco. 

To mix with life a certain presence of the sepulchre, is 
the law of the sage and of the ascetic, who, in this 
respect, agree. 
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Therp is a material increase which we desire and a 
moral grandeur to which we cling. 

Certain irreiiective and i)recipitate souls ask; — 

“ What is the use of these motionless figures by the 
side of mVsterv ? What purpose do they serve ? What 
do they do ? ” 

AL‘tS! in tlie presence of the darkness which surrounds 
and awaits us, ignorant of what the dispersion of all 
things shall make of us, we reply: “No work, perhaps, is 
more sublime than that performed by these souls.” And 
we add: “ Perhaps no lal)our is more useful.” 

There must be those who x^ray constantly for those 
who never pray. 

The vUole (piestion lies in the quantity of thought put 
into the ]>rim^r. 

Leibnitz praying is great, Voltaire worshipping is beau- 
^ tiful. ‘L>eo erexit Voltaire.” 

We are for religion against religions. 

We believe in the poverty of orisons and thp sublimity 
of prayer. • 

At this ]jfc^riod, — a ]>criod which, happily, wdll leave no 
imx/ress on the century, when so many men have low 
foreheads, and souls far from lofty, among so many mor¬ 
tals whose moral code is enjoyment, and who are busied 
with eplnmieral and s]iap(dess material things, — any one 
who voLiiitarily exiles himself is worthy of veneration. 

The convent is abnegation; sacrifice wrongly directed 
is still sacrifice. There is grandeur iu taking a serious 
error for a duty. 

By itself, ideally, examining truth under every possible 
asx)ect, the convent, the nunnery especially, — for in our 
age it is wbman who suffers most, and she makes her 
protest, in this exile of the cloister, — the nunnery un¬ 
doubtedly possesses a C^^rtain majesty. 

This austere and deprtJssing cloistered existence, some 
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features of which we have traced, is not life, for it is 
not liberty; it is not the tomb, for it is completion. It 
is the strange spot where we behold, from a mountain 
crest, on one side the abyss in wliich we are, on the 
other, the abyss whither we shall go; it is the narrow, 
misty frontier separating two worlds, illumined and ob¬ 
scured by both at once, where the enfeebled ray of life 
mingles with the vague ray of death; it is the penumbra 
of the tomb. 

We, who do not believe what these women believe, but 
who, like them, live by faith, have never been able to 
contemplate without a holy and Uiiider terror, and a kind 
of pity full of envy, those devoted creatures, trembling 
and trusting, tliose humble and august souls whJ dare to 
live on the very edge of mystery, waiting between the 
world which is closed and heaven which is not yet open, 
turning toward the brightness they see not, pos.<essing’ 
only the happiness of tliiuking that they know where it 
is, aspiring jto the gulf and the unknown, with eyes fixed 
motionless on the darkness, kneeling, liewildeiod, stupe¬ 
fied, shuadering, half lifted on high at times by the deep 
breath of eternity. 



BOOK vni. 

CEMETERIES TAKE WHAT IS 
• GIVEN THEM. 


CHAPTER L 

HOW TO GET INTO A CONVENT. 

I T was into tliis house that eTean Valjean had "fallen 
from heaven,” as Fauchelevent said. 

He had climbed the garden-wall which formed the 
corner of the Rue Polonceau; that angel hymn which he 
had heard in the middle of the night was the nuns 
chanting matins; the hall of which he had caught a 
glimpse in the darkness was the chapel; the phantom 
he had seen stretched out on tlie ground was a sister 
“ making reparationand the bell which had so strangely 
surprised him was the gardener’s bell, fastened to Fau- 
chelcve.nt’s knee. 

VOL. 11. — 20 
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So soon as Cosette was in bed, Jean Yaljean and 
Fauchelevent, as we have seen, supped on a glass of wine 
and a lump of cheese, before a good blazing fire; then, as 
the only bed in the cottage was occupied bjr Cosette, 
each threw himself on a truss of straw. 


Before he closed his eyes, Jean Valjeamsaid^ “J[ must 
stop here henceforth; ” and this remark trotted through 
Fauchelevent’s head all night. 

In fa(;t, neither of them slept. 

Jean Valjcan, feeling that he was discovered, and that 
Javert was on his track, understood that he and Cosette 
w(;re lost if they rtjtumed to Paris. Since the fresh blast 
which had burst upon liim had stranded him imthis con¬ 
vent, Jean Valjeau had but one thought ,—lo remain 
there. Now, for a wretch in his position,*this convent 
was at once the most dangerous an^ the safest of places. 
— tlie most dang(*rouR, because as no man w^s 'alloweil 


to enter it, if he were discovered it would be a.flagrant 
offence, aifU Jean ValjCan would take but»one step from 
the convent to the prisf»n; the safest, ImcKusc if he 
succ ;eded in remaining, whf) would ever seeli him there ? 
To inhabit an impossible spot was sal\ ation. 

On his side, Fauchelevent racked his brains. He 
by declaring to himself that he undetstood nothifig. How 
did M. Madeleine get there in spite of all the surround¬ 
ing walls ? Convent walls are not to bo pasISied at a 
stride. How did he get there with a child ? People do 
not scale a perpendicular wall whh a child in their arms. 
Who was this child ? Where did they both come from ? 
Since Fauchelevent had been in the convent, he had re- 

ceived no news from M-, and did not know what 

had occurred there. Father Madeleine had fiiat look 
which discouraps questions; and, moreover, #aue]iclevent 

M crosft.(inostioned.*’ 

M. Madeleine retamed all his prestige in FaubheJevenPs 
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eyes. Jt was only from a few words which escaped Jean 
Valjean, that the gardener fancied he could come to the 
conclusion that M. Madeleine had probably been made 
bankrupt by the hard times, and was pursued by his 
creditors; or else he was compromised in some political 
affair, and was in hiding, — which idea did not displease 
Faucheleveiit, because, like most of the peasants in the 
north of France, he was a stanch Bouapartist. M. 
Madeleine had chosen the convent as his asylum, and it 
was quite natural that he should wish to remain there. 
But the inexplicable thing, to which Faucheleveiit con¬ 
stantly recurred and which addled his brains, was that M. 
Madeleine should be there, and be there with that child. 
Fauchelevent saw them, touched them, spoke to them, 
and still coufd not believe it. The incomprehensible had 
entered his hovel. ,lle stumbled among conjectures and 
saw nothihg clearly but this, — “ M. Madeleine saved my 
lifei”- This sole certainty was sufficient, and decided him; 
he said to hiiiself, “ It is my turn now.” Hti added in 
his conscience: “ M. Madeleine did not deliberate so long 
when he had to get under the cart to pull me out; ” and 
he decided to save M. Madeleine. 

However, he asked himself several questions, to which 
he gave divers answers. “After what he did for me, 
should I save him if he were a robber ? All the same. 
If ho were an assassin, \vould I save him ? All the same. 
Since he is a saint, shall I save him ? All the same.” 

What a problem it was, though, to enable him to re¬ 
main in the convent! Still, Faucheleveiit did not shrink 
from this almost chimerical attempt; the poor Picardy 
peasant, who had no other ladder hut his devotion, his 
good-win, aiiJi a small stock of the antique rustic craft and 
cunning, now enlisted in, a gcuicrous enterprise, undertook 
to scale the impossibilitiVs of the convent and the rough 
escarpme.ats of the rule of St. Benedict. Fauchelevent 
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was an old man who had been solfish all his life, and 
who, toward tli6 end of his days, limping, inlirm, and 
taking no interest in the world, found it pleasant to be 
grateful, and seeing a virtuous action to be done, flung 
himself upon it like a man who, at the point'of death, 
lays his hand on a glass of good wine which ^e had 
never tasted, and eagerly drinks it off. Wo may add that 
the air wliicli he had breathed for some years in this con¬ 
vent had destroyed his personality, and had eventually 
rendered a good deed, of some sort, a necessity for liiin. 

He therefore resolved to devote himself to M. Made- 
I due. 

We have just called him a “ poor Picardy peasant; ” 
the description is correct, but incomplete. At tiie present 
stage of our story, a little of Fatlier Fauchclevent’s phy¬ 
siology may be useful. He was a peasant, but he had 
been a notary, which added chicanery to his citniuiig and 
penetration to his simplicity. Having, for various rea¬ 
sons, failed in business, he descended fron^ a notary to be 
a cartc*r and day-labourer; but, in spite of the ojitlis and 
lashts which horses seem to reijuire, something of the no¬ 
tary had clung to him. He was not without natural wit; 
he did not say “ I are ” or “ I has.” He could converse, 
which is a rare thing in a village; afid the othei peasants 
used to Say of him. “ He talks almost like a gentleman 
in a tall hat.” Fauchelovent, in fact, belonged toVhat spe¬ 
cies which the impertinent and airy vocaliulary of the 
last century qualified as “half "town, half clown,” and 
which the metaphors showered by the castle on the cot¬ 
tage ticketed in the pigeon-hole of the plebeian : “ A bit of 
a rustic and a bit of a townsman, ]>epj)er and salt.” 
Fauchelevent, though sorely tried and hardly ^used by 
fate, a sort of poor, threadbare old soul, was* still a man 
to act on the first impulse, aftd very s])on tan eons,— a 
precious quality which prevents a man from ever being 
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wicked# His defects and vices, for lie had such, were on 
the surface; and altogether his physiognomy was one of 
those which please the observer. His old face had none 
of those ugly wrinkles at the top of the forehead which 
^ signify wfckedness or stupidity. 

At daybreak, after doing a vast deal of thinking, Father 
Faiichelevent opened his eyes and saw M. Madeleine sit¬ 
ting on his truss of straw, looking at the sleeping Cosette; 
Fauchelevent sat up too, and said : — 

“ Now that you are here, how will you manage to get 
in?” 

This remark summed up the situation, and aroused Jean 
Valjean from his re very. 

The two men held counsel. 

“ In the first place,” said Fauchelevent, “ you must 
^begin by not setting foot outside this cottage, — either 
you or* thfe little one. One step in the gfirden, and we 
are* done for.” 

That is trr^.” 

“ Monsieur Madeleine,” continued Fauchelevent, “ you 
have come at a very lucky moment, — I mean a very un- 
fortu!iate moment, — for one of our ladies is dangerously 
ill. In consequence of this, folk will not look much this 
way. It seems that she is dying, and tlie forty hours’ 
prayers are being said. The whole community is in con¬ 
fusion. l"hat occupies all their thoughts. The person 
who is on the point of departure is a saint. In fact, 
though, we are all saints here; the only difierence be¬ 
tween them and me is that they say ‘ our coll,’ and I say 
* my cottage.’ There will be prayers for the dying, and 
then the prayers for the dead. For to-day we shall be 
quiet h'^re ], out I do not answer for to-morrow.” 

“Still,” observed Jeaq Valjean, “this cottage is retired. 
It is hidden by a sort of \ nin; there are trees; and it can¬ 
not be scPcfn from the con’^ent.” 
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** And I may add that the nuns never approach it.” 

“ Well ? ” asked Valjean. 

The interrogation that marked this *^well ” signified, “I 
fancy that we can remain concealed here ; ” and it was to 
this interrogation tliat Fauchelevent replied: —' 

“ There are the little ones.” 

“ What little ones ? ” asked Valjean. 

As Fauchelevent opened his mouth to answer, a stroke 
rang out from a bell. 

“ The nun is dead,” he said ; “ that is the knell.” 

And he signed to Jean Valjean to listen. 

A second stroke rang out. 

“ It is the j)assiug bell. Monsieur Madeleine. The bell 
will go on so minute after minute for twenty-four hours, 
till the body leaves the church. — You se^ they play 
about; at recreation they have only to lose a ball, and, in 
spite of the prohibition, they will come and Itiok" for it 

here, and ransack everything. Those cherubs are little 
devils.” • 

“ Who ? ” asked Valjean. 

The little girls; I can tell you that yoU|Would soon 
be discovered. They would cry out, ‘ Why, it’s a man ! * 
But there is no danger to-day, for there will be no^r^cre- 
ation. The whole day will be spent in prayer. You hear 
the bell. As 1 told you, one stroke a minute,— it is the 
death-kncll.” ' “ 

* I understand. Father Fauchelevent; there are boarders.” 

And Jean Valjean thought to himself, “It is a chance 
to educate Cosette.” 

Fauchelevent exclaimed: — 

“By Jove, I should think there are boarders! They 
would shriek over you and then run away, to be a man 
here, is to have the plague. You see how they fasten a 
bell to my paw as if I were a w^l beast.” 

Jean Valjean reflected more and more deeply“ This 
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convent would save us,” he muttered. Then he added 
aloud, “ Yes, the difficulty is to remain.” 

“ No,” said Fauchelevent, “ it is to get out.” 

Jean Valjean felt the blood rush back to his heart. 

« To get out ? ” 

“ Yes, M. Madeleine; in order to come in, you must get 
out.” 'And, pausing till another stroke of the bell had 
died away, Fauchelevent added, “ You must not be found 
here like this. Where did you come from? For me, you 
fall from heaven, because I know you; but the nuns 
require that people should come in by the front door.” 

All at once a complicated ringing of another bell was 
heard. 

Ah . ” said Fauchelevent, “ they are ringing for the 
vocal mothers. They are going to hold a chapter; a 
chai)ter is always held when any one dies. She died at 
- daybreak. People generally die at daybreak. But can’t 
yop get out by the way you came in ? Come, I don’t 
want to ask you any questions, — but how did you get 
in ? ” ' * 

Jean Valjean turned pale. The mere idea of going back 
into that U'rrible street made him tremble. Having come 
out of a forest full of tigers, and once out of it, just imag¬ 
ine a friend advising you to go in again. Jean Valjean 
figured to himself the police still searching the quarter, 
agents oa the watch, sentinels everywhere, frightful fists 
stretched out toward his collar, and Javert perhaps in a 
corner lurking for his prey. 

“Impossible!” he said. “Suppose, Father Fauchele¬ 
vent, that 1 really fell from above.” 

“ Why, I believe it,” returned Fauchelevent; “ you need 
not teli me ^o. The good God must have picked you up to 
get a good look at you, and dropped you, — only he meant 
to put you in a monafe.'ery; he made a mistake. Well, 
there ia another peal; that is to tell the porter to go and 
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warn the municipal authorities that they n^st send and 
inform the physician of the dead that he is to come 
and see the body. All that is the ceremony of dying. 
The good ladies are not very fond of such visits, for a doc¬ 
tor believes in nothing; he raises the veil, and sometimes 
raises something else. What a hurry they have, been in 
to call the doctor this time! What is up, I v\)nder ? 
Your little girl is still asleep; what is her name ? ” 

“ Cosette.” 

“ Is she your daughter ? I mean, are you her grand¬ 
father ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ It will be easy enough to get her out. I have my back 
door, which opens into the courtyard; 1 knock,^lie por¬ 
ter opens. I have my basket on niy back, with the little 
girl in it, and go out. Father Fauchclevent goes out with 
his basket, — that is simple enough.* You wilj tell her 
to be very quiet, and she will be under the lid. I will 
leave her for the necessary time with a good old fticiiJ of 
mine, a green-grocer in the Hue du Chemid Vert, who is 
deaf, ard who has a little bed. I will shout in her ear 
that it is my niece, and bid her keep her for'me till to¬ 
morrow ; then the little one will come in with you, for I 
mean to bring you in again. But h^w will you,manage 
to get out ? ” 

Valjean shook his head. 

“ The great point is that no one sees me, Father Fau- 
chelevent. hind means to g2t me out in the same way as 
Cosette.” • 

^ Fauchelevent scratched the tip of his ear with the mid¬ 
dle finger of his loft handj which was a sign of serious 
embarrassment. 

A third peal caused a diversion. 

That is the doctor going awfiy,” said Fauchelevent. 
“He has taken a look and said, ^She is dead ; right/ 
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When Jihe doctor has signed the passport for paradise, the 
undertakers send a coffin. If it is a mother, the mothers 
put her in it; if a sister, the sisters ; and after that, I 
nail it up. That is part of my gardening, for a gardener 
is a bit of a grave-digger. The coffin is placed in the ves¬ 
try, which communicates with the street, and which no 
man is allowed to enter but the doctor, — for I don’t count 
the undertakers and myself as men. It is in this room 
that I nail up the coffin ; the undertakers fetch it, and 
then — gee-up, driver ! — that’s the way people go to 
heaven. An empty box is brought in, and it is carried 
off with something in it; and that’s what a burial is. 
Ue profundis.'* 

A horizontal sunbeam illumined the face of the sleep¬ 
ing Cosette, who opened her lips, and looked like an angel 
imbibing light. Jean Valjean was gazing at her again, 
'^and no longer listened to Faiichelevent. 

That he is not heard is no reason for a man’s holding 
his tongue, sojthe worthy old gardener quietly continued 
his chatU*.t: — 

“ The g^^ve is dug in the Vaugirard cemetery; people 
say that it is going to be closed. It is an old cemetery, 
which is outside the regulations, which has no uniform, 
and is going to retire on half-])ay; it is a pity, for it is 
convenient. I have a friend there, Father Mestienne, the 
grave-digger. The nuns of this house possess the privi¬ 
lege of being carried to that cemetery at nightfall; there 
is an order from the pi^jfecture expressly for them. But 
what events have happened since yesterday! Mother 
Crucifixion is dead, and Father Madeleine — ” 

** Is buried,” said Jean Valjean, with a sad smile. 

Faucnelc'^ent returned the word. 

“ Well, if you were here altogether, it would be a real 
burial.” , 

A fourth peal rang t-ut. Fauchelevent quickly took 
down his knee-cap and put it on. 
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“ This time it is for me. The mother prioress, wants 
me. There, I have pricked myself with the tongue of my 
buckle. M. Madeleine, don’t stir, but wait for mo. There 
is something up; if you are hungry, there is bread, wine, 
and cheese.” And he left the cottage, crying, Coming, 
coming! ” 

Jean Valjean watched him hurrying across the 'garden 
as rapidly as his crooked leg would allow, casting a side¬ 
long glance at his melon-frames as he went. 

Less than ten minutes after, Father Fanchelevent, 
whose bell put to flight all the nuns whom he passed, 
t'lnped gently at a door, and a soft voice answered, “ For- 
t ver, forever,” that is to say, “ Come in.” 

It was the door of the parlour reserved ex])i^ssly for 
seeing the gardener, and adjoined the chaj)tei*room. The 
prioress, seated on the only chair in the room, was wait¬ 
ing for Fauchelevfc.ut. 



CHAPTER 11. 


FAUCHELEVENT FACES THE DIFFICULTY. 

T O have an agitated and serious air is peculiar, on 
critical occasions, to certain characters and pro¬ 
fessions, and notably to priests and monks. When 
Fauchelevent entered, this double form of i)reoccupation 
was imprinted on the face of the prioress, that charm¬ 
ing and learnetl Mademoiselle de Bl^meur, or Mother 
Innocent, who was usually so cheerful. 

The gardener made a timid bow, and remained in the 
doQr-way of the cell. The prioress, who was telling her 
beads, raised lier eyes, and said: — 

“ Oh, it* is you. Father Fauvent ? ” 

This abbreviation had been adopted in the convent. 
Fauchelevent began his bows again. 

“ Father Fauvent, I summoned you. ” 

“ Here I am, reve’*end mother. ” 

" I wish to si>eak wdth you. 

“And I too,” said Fauchelevent, with a boldness 
which made him tremble inwardly, “ have something 
to say to you, most r^svercnd mother. ” 

The })rioress looked at him. 

“ Ah, you have a communication to make to me ? ” 

“ A request. ” 

“ Well, sfeak. ” 

Fauchelevent, the ex-notary, belonged to that class of 
peasants who possess peNfect coolness. A certain skilful 
ignorant’c k -strength. People do not suspect it, and you 
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take them by storm. During the two years Fauchalevent 
had lived in the convent,he had made a success in the com¬ 
munity ; always alone and attending to his gardening, he 
had nothing else to do but to be curious. Kemote as he 
was from all those veiled women, moving to* and fro, 
he saw nothing before him but an agitation of diadows; 
but, by dint of constant attention and penetration, lie had 
succeeded in putting flesh on those phantoms, and those 
corpses lived for liiru. Tie was like a deaf man, whose 
sight grows keener, and like a blind man, whose hearing 
becomes more acute, lie had devoted his whole mind to 
discovering the meaning of the various ])eals, and had 
succeeded, so that this enigmatical and myst(‘rmus con¬ 
vent had no secrets for him; and this s])hinx ^niispered 
all her secrets in his ear. Faiicheleveiit, wlfile knowing 
everything, concealed everything, and that was his art; 
the whole convent believed him to *l>e stujiid^ arid that 
is a great merit in religion The vocal mothers valued 
Fauchelevoiit, for he was a curious mute^ and inspired 
confidence. Moreover, lie was regular, and duly went 
out whe^' absolutely compelled by the claims of his or¬ 
chard or kitchen-garden, and this discretion was placed 
to his credit. But, for all that, he had set two men ta.lk- 
porter in the convent, and he thus kmew all 
the peculiarities of the parlour; and the grave-digger 
at the cem(‘tery, and thus he kiuiw the singufat forms 
of their burial; so that he possessed a double light about 
these nuns,— one as to their lifie and the other as to 
their death. But he made no abuse of his knowledge, 
and the congregation were attached to him. Old, lame, 
seeing nothing, and probably rather deaf; what qualifi¬ 
cations! It would be difficult to fill his jtlace.® 

The good man, with the assu^nce of one who knows 
his value,began a rustic address the prioress, which was 
rather diffuse and very artful He talked at length 
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of his*age, his infirmities, years henceforward reckoning 
double for him, the growing demands of his work, nights 
to be passed, as, for instance, like the last, when he was 
obliged to draw matting over the melon-frames owing to 
the mooti; and he ended with this: “ that he had a 
brother ” (the prioress gave a start) — “a brotlier who 
was not young ” (a second start, but a start of reassur¬ 
ance) ; “ that if leave were granted, this brother would 
come and live with liini and help him; that he was an 
excellent garde/ier, and W'uuld be of more use to the 
community than lie himself was; and that, on the other 
hand, if his brotlier’s services were not accepted, as he, 
the elcln^r, felt worn out and unequal to his work, lie 
should N>e compelled, to his great r(*gret, to give up his 
situation; And that his brother had a little girl ’whom 
he would bring with him, and wlio would be brought 
up in tine house in the love of God, and might — who 
kue.w ? — become a nun some day. 

When he J^ad finished speaking, the priorCjSs broke off 
the slipihng of her rosary through her fingers, and 
said: — 

I 

“ Could you procure a strong iron bar between this 
and i^o-iiight ? ” 

‘“What for?” » 

“ To serve as a crowbar. ” 

“ Yes, reverend mother, ” replied Father Fauchelevent. 

The prioress, without adding a syllable, rose and 
walked into the adjoining room where the chapter was 
assembled. Fauchelevent was left alone. 



CHAPTEK IIL 


MOTHER INNOCENT. 


A bout a quarter of an hour passed before the prioress 
returned, and again seated liersclf on a chair. 

The two speakers appeared i)reoccupied. We will do 
0111 best to record their conversation correctly. 

“ Father Fan vent ? ” 

“ lieverend mother ? ” 

“ T)o you know the chap(;l ? ” 

“ I have a little cage in it, where P hear Mass aiid the*' 
offices. ” , 

And have you been into the choir for your work ?" 

“ Two or three times. ” ' 

“ A s^one will have to be lifted. ” 

“ A heavy one ? ” 

“ The one at the side of the altar. ” 

“ The slab that closes the vault ? ” r 
“ Yes. ” 

“ That is a job where two men would be useful.^ 

“ Mother Ascension, who is as strong as a man, will 
help you. ” 

“ A woman is never a man. ” 


“ We have only a woman to help you; every one does 
what he can. Although Dom. Mabillon gives four hun¬ 
dred and seventeen epistles of Saint Bernard: and Mer- 


lonus Horstius gives only three hundred and sficty-seven, 
I do not despise Mcrlonus Horstius. ” 


• Nor I. ” 


Ik 


•m* I 
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* Merit lies in working according to your strength. 
A convent is not a dockyard. ” 

“ And a woman is not a man. My brother is a strong 
fellow. ” 

“ And,* then, you will have a crowbar. ” 

“ It js*the pnly sort of key that tits such locks. * 

“ There is a ring in the stone. ” 

“ I will put the crowbar through it ” 

“ And the stone moves on hinges. ” 

" All right, rewerend mother; 1 will open the vault. 

“ And the four Mother Precentors will help you. ” 

“ And when the vault is open ? ” 

" Yof' will shut it again. ” 

“ I& that all ? ” 

" No. ” " 

“ (rive me your orders, most reverend mother. * 

“ Fauwnt,. we place contidence in you. ” 

“.I am liere to do anything and everything. ” 

“ Arid to hpld your tongue about everything. ” 

“ Yes, leverend mother. ” 

“ When the vault is opened — ” 

* I will shut it again. ” 

“ JJut, first — ” 

“ Wl’.at, reverend mother ? ” 

“ You must lower something into it * 

Theie was a silence; and the prioress, after a pout of 
the lower lip, which looked like hesitation, continued: 

“ Father Fauvent? - 
“ Peverend mother ? ” 

“ You are aware that a mother died this morning ? ” 

“ No. ” 

“ D^d yoli not hear the bell ? ” 

“ Nothing can be heard at the end of the garden." 

“ Rually,* lunv ? ’ ‘. 

* I can hardly distinguish my own signal." 
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” She died at daybreak." 

“ And besides, this morning the wind did not blow 
in my direction. ” 

" It was Mother Crucifixion, a blessed saint. ” 

The prioress was silent, moved her lips for a: moment, 
as if in mental prayer, and went on : — , 

“ Three years ago, through merely seeing Mother 
Crucifixion pray, a Janseiiist, Madame de Bethune, 
l)ecame orthodox. ” 

“ Oh, yes, now I hear the passing bell, reverend 
mother. ” 

“ The mothers have carried her into the dead-room 
adjoining the church. ” 

“ I know. ” 

“ No other man than you can, or ought, to enter that 
room, so keep careful watch. It would be a fine thing 
to see a man enter the house of the dead.! ” 

“ More often. ” 

“ Eh ? ” . 

“ More often. ” 

“ W lat do vou mean ? * 

4/ 

“ I say, more often. ” 

“ More often than what ? ” 

“ Keverend mother, I did not say more oft/jn than 
what, but more often. ” 

“ I do not understand you; why do you say more 
often ? ” 

“ To agree with you, reverend n® other. ” 

“ But I did not say more often. ” 

“ You did not say it, but I said it to agree with you. * 
At this moment nine o^clock struck. 

“ At nine in the morning, and at every hViiir, praised 
and adored be the most Holy Sacrament of the Altar, ** 
said the prioress. 

* Amen, ” said Fauchelevent. 
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The^ hour struck opportunely, for it cut short the 
“ more often. ” It is probable that, without this, the 
prioress and Fauchelcvent would never have got out of 
their tangle. 

Fauchelevent wiped his forehead, and the prioress 
gave anpther little inward murmur, probably sacred, 
aud tlien raised her voice. 

In her lifetime. Mother Crucifixion made converts; 
after her death, she will work miracles. ” 

“ She will, ” said Fauchelcvent, falling into step and 
determined not to trip again. 

" Father Fauvent, the community was blessed in 
Mother, Crucifixion. Of course it is not granted to every 
one to die like Cardinal de Berulle, wliile saying the 
holv mass, snd to breathe forth one’s soul to God wdiile 
uttering the words Ilanc igitur ohlationctn. But, though 
'she dkl pot attain such happiness. Mother Crucifixion 
had a very lilessed death. She retained her senses up 
to the last moment; she sj)oke to us, and then conversed 
with the -angels. She gave us her last commands. If 
you had more faith, and if you had been in her cell, 
she would ‘have cured, your leg merely by touching it. 
She smiled, and w^e all felt that she lived again in God ; 
there‘was paradi.se in such a death. 

Fauchelevent fancied that this was the end of a prayer. 

“ Anat.ii, ” he .said. 

“ Father Fauvent, we must do what the dead wish. ” 

The prioress told a few beads. Fauchelevent held his 
tongue. 

Then the lady resumed: — 

“ I have consulted on this point several ecclesiastics, 
who lakoui'in our Lord, who turn their attention to the 
exercisfi ofvlerical life^ and reap a wonderful harvest. ” 

“ Reveremi mother, i can hear the knell much better 
here thjju the garden. ” 

VOL. II. — 21 
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“ Besides, she is more than a dead woman; she is a 
saint. ” 

“ Like yourself, reverend mother. ” 

" She slept in her colFin for more than twenty years, 
by express permission of our Holy Father Pius Vil. ” 

“ The same wlio crowned the emp— Bonaparte, ” 

For a clever man likcj Faiicliolevent, this recoiie.etion 
was ill-timed. Taickily, the prioress, who was deep in 
thou<]f]it, did not hear him, and w'ent on : — 

“ Father Fauveiit ? ” 

“ lieverend mother ? ” 

“ Saint Diodorus, archbishop of Cappadocia, requested 
that one word only should be inscribed on his tomb¬ 
stone, Acarits, which moans a worm of the (/nth; it 
was done. Is that true ? ” 

“ Yes, reverend mother. ” 

“The blessed Mezzocane, abbot of Aquila, wished to 
be buried beneath the gallows, and it wa-^i done. ” 

“ That iji true. ” 

“ Saint Terentius, bishop of Porto, wdidre the mouth 
of tin Tiber emi)tios into the S(‘.a, ordered that there 
should be engraved on his tombstone the syhibol which 
was placed on the graves of jjarricides, in the hope that 
passers-by would spit on his tomb; and it was dodc,* for 
the dead must he obeyed. ” * ' 

“ So be it. ” 


Ihe body of Bernard Guidonis, wlio was born in 
France, near Koclie Abeille, was as he ordered, and in 
efiance of the king of Castile, c^mve^yed to the church of 
the Dominicans of Limoges, although Bernard Guidoni.s 
was bishop of Tuy in Spain. Can you say to the contrary ? ” 
Certainly not, reverend mothf'r. ” c 

The fact is attested by Plantavit do la For,go 

A few beads were told iu siltitee, and then the prior- 
ess resumed: — ' « r 
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“ F£(f.her Fauvent, Mother Crucifixion will be buried 
in the coffin in which she has slept for twenty years. * 

“ That is but fair. ” 

“ It is a continuation of sleep. ” 

“ Then I shall have to nail her up in that coiS&n ? ” 

“ Yes.*” 

“ And we shall not use the undertaker’s coffin ? ” 

“ Exactly. ” 

“ I am at the orders of the most reverend community. * 
“ The four Mother Precentors will help you. ” 

“ To nail up the coffin ? I do not want their help. * 
“No, to lower it. ” 

“ Wh'*re ? ” 

“ Into the vault. ” 

“ Y/hat vault ^ ” 

“ Under the altar. ” 

‘ Fauchoievent started. 

“.The vault under the altar?® 

“ Yes. ” 

“But—»’ * 

“ You will liav(? an iron bar. * 

“ Yes, but — ” 

“ \ou will lift the stone by passing the bar through 
the ring. ” 

“ But — ” 

“ We must ebey the dead. It was the last wish of 
Mother Crucifixion to be buried in the vault under the 
chapel altar, not to b(^ placed in unconsecrated ground, 
and to remain when dead, where she had prayed when 
living. She asked this of us,— indeed, she ordered it ” 
“ But it is forbidden. ” 

“ Forhiddtfn by man, ordered by God.* 

“ Sup]H)s6 it leaked out? ” 

“ We have confidence in you. * 

“Oh, I sz: a stone in your wall ® 
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“ The chapter is assembled The vocal mothers^ whom 
I have just consulted once again, and who are delibera¬ 
ting, have decided that Mother Crucifixion should be 
interred, accurding to her wish, under our altar.’ Only 
think, Father Fauvent, if miracles were to t«ke place 
here! What a glory in God for the community*!,^ Mira¬ 
cles issue from tombs. ” 

“ But, reverend mother, supposing the sanitary com¬ 
missioner — ” 

“ Saint Benedict 11., in a matter of* burial, resisted 
Constantine Pogonatus. ” 

“ Still, the inspector— ” 

Chonodemainis, one of the seven German ki^’gs who 
entered Gaul during the empire of Constantins, expressly 
recognized the right of monks to be buried ill religion,— 
that is to say, beneath the altar. ” 

“ But the inspector — ” * . 

“ The world is as notliing in presence of the cross. 
Martin, eleventh general of the Cartliusiaijs, gave to his 
order this device, Stat crux dum 'volvitur orhisy* 

“Au'tjn,” said Fauchelevent, who impertprbably got 
out of the scrape in this wny whenever he hoard Latin. 

Anybody answers as audience for a person wb/> has 
been a long time silent. On the day when (Jym^iastoras, 
the rhetorician, loft prison, with a great many dilemmas 
and numerous syllogisms in his mind, he stopped before 
the first tree which he saw, harangued it, and made 
mighty efiorts to convince it. The prioress, whose 
tongue was usually subject to tlie dam of silence, and 
whose reservoir was over-full, rose and exclaimed with 
the loquacity of an open sluice: — 

I have on my riglit hand, Bmiedict, and 6n ^y left, 
Bernard Who is Bernard? TJh 3 first abbot of Clair- 
vaux. Fontaines in Burgundy ;s a blessed spot, because 
it gave him birth. His father’s name was ^oeliil, his 
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mothername Alethe. He began at Citeaux, to end 
in Clairvaux. He was ordained abbot by William de 
Cliampeaux, bishop of Chalons sur Saone; he had seven 
hundred novices, and founded one hundred and sixty 
monastoiies; he overthrew Abelard at the Council of 
Sens h* 1140, and Pierre de Bruys and Henry his dis¬ 
ciple, as well as an errant sect called the Apr).stolics; he 
confounded Arnold of Brescia, crushed the Monk Baoul, 
the Jew-killer; led the Council of Bheinis in 1148; con¬ 
demned Gilbert ^e la Por^e, the bishop of Poitiers, and 
Eon de I’Etoile; settled the disputes of princes; enlight¬ 
ened King Louis the Young; advised Pope Eugene III. 
regulat d the Templars; preached the Crusade ; performed 
two hundred and fifty miracles in his lifetime, and as 
many as thirty-nine in one day. 

“Who is Benedict? He is the patriarch of Monte 
Cassiiio; iie is the second founder of the Claustral Holi¬ 
ness, the Basil of the West. His order has produced 
fourteen j'JoptiB, two hundred cardinals, fifty patriarchs, 
sixteen hundred archbishops, forty-six hundred bishops, 
four emperjrs, twelve empresses, forty-six kings, forty- 
one (pieens, thirty-six hundred canonized saints, and has 
ex^st^d for fourteen hundred years. On one side. Saint 
Bernard on the other the sanitary inspector! On one 
side. Saint Benedict, on the other the inspector of 
streets'! What do we know about the State, the regu¬ 
lations, the administration, and the public undertaker ? 
Any chance passer-by ^vould be indignant at the way in 
which we are treated. We have not even the right to 
give our dust to Christ I Your Board of Health is a 
revolutiona^ invention. God subordinated to a police 
inspector; such is the age! Silence, Fauvent!” 

Fauchelevent did nc t feel very comfortable under this 
shower bath, but the prioress went on: — 

“No one doubts the right of the monastery to sepul- 
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ture. Only fanatics and schismatics deny it. We live 
ill times of terrible confusion. reoi)le do not know what 
they should, and know what they should not. Men 
are ignorant and impious; and there are persons at the 
present day who cannot distiiiguisli between the most 
mighty Saint llernard and that Bernard jailed^ of the 
poor Catholics, “ a c(irtain wortl)y ecclesiastic who lived 
in the thirteenth century. ” Others ari^ so blasphemous 
as to compare tiie scahbld of Louis XVI. to the cross of 
our Saviour. Louis XVI. was only a Tving. Tliere are 
no longer just or unjust. The name of Voltaire is known, 
and that of Caesar de Bus is unknown; but Ca*sar do 
Bus is blessed, while Voltaire is damned. #liu last 
archbishop, Cardinal de I^erigord, did not even know 
that ('harles de Gondren succeeded to Berullus, and 
Francois Bourgoin to Gondren, and J(;an Fram^ois Senault 
to Bourgtun, and Father de Sainte Marthe-Jodn to Jean 
Francois Senault. The name of Father Coton is knoifVn, 
not becau{?e he was one of the three who w’g(?d the foun- 
dation of the Oratory, but because he supplied the 
Hugue iot king, Henry IV., with material for an oath. 
People of the world like Saint Francis de Sales because 
he cheated at play. And, then, religion is attacked, t.nd 
why? Because there have been bad priests, because 
Sagittal ills, bishop of Gap was brother of Salon%, bishop 
of Ernbrun, and both followed Mommolus. (A what 
consequence is all this? Does it prevent Martin of 
Tours from being a saint, and frcuA giving one-half of his 
cloak to a poor man ? The saints are pcrsijcuted; and 
men close their eyes to the truth. Darknciss is the rule; 
and the most ferocious beasts are blind beasts. No one 
thinks seriously of hell. Oh, the wicked people ! ‘By 
the king’s order,’ now means, ‘ }>5 order of the Revolu¬ 
tion. * People forget what they owe, either to tin! living 
or the dead. We are forbidden to die in holiness, .burial 
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is a cfvril affair; this is horrible. Saint Leo II. wrote two 
letters expressly, —one to Peter Notarius, the other to 
the king of the Visigoths,—to combat and reject, in 
(questions that affect the dead, the authority of the ex- 
archus“dnd the supremacy of the emperor, Gauthier, 
bishop of Cl.alons, o]:)posed Otho, duke of Burgundy, in 
this matter. The old magistrates agreed with liim: 
we formerly liad a voice in the chapter itself, even in 
temporal affairs. The abbot of Citeaux, general of the 
order, was counTdllor cx, officio in the parliament of Bur¬ 
gundy. \V(j do as we please with our dead. Is not the 
body of Saint Benedi(;t himself in France, at the abbey 
of Fle.^ry, called St. Benedict on the Loire, although he 
died at Monte (Jassino in Italy, on Saturday, March 21, 
543 ? All this is incontestable. 1 aldior psalm-singers, I 
, hate praycT-makersi,! execraU; h(‘retics,but 1 should detest 
yet worse aiiV one who opposed my views in this matter. 
YT)u have only to ri‘,ad Ariioul Wion, Gabriel Bucelinus, 
Trithemius, lllaurolius, and Dom. Luc d’Ach?‘ry. ” 

The prioress to()k a long breath, and then turned to 
Fauchelewnt. 

" Father Fauvent, is it settled ? ” 

** Tt is, reverend mother. ” 

(/ar we reckf)n on you ? ” 

“ I ill obey. ” 

“ Very gf)od. ” 

“ I am entirely devoted to the convent. ” 

“ Gf course you a^e. You will close the coffin, and 
the sisters will carry it into the chapel. The office fof 
the dead will be read, and then we sliall return to the 
cloisters. .Ih'tween eleven and twelve you will come 
with ymir iron bar, and everything w’ill be performed 
with the utmost sect?cv. There will be no one in the 
chapel but tlie four Mother Precentors, Mother Ascen¬ 
sion, and yourself," 
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“ And tlie sister at the stake ? ” 

“ She will not turn round. ” 

“ But she will hear. ” 

“ She will not listen. Moreover, what the convent 

knows the world knows not. ” Tliere was another pause, 

after which the prioress continued, “ You’ wilf vemove 

your bell, for it is unntic.essary that the sister at the stake 

should note your presence. ” 

“ Beverend niollier ? ” 

“ Wh.at is it. Father Fauvent ? 

" Has tlie physician of the dead paid his visit ? ” 

“ He will do so at four o’clock to-dav. Tlie bell has 

%/ 

b» en rung to give him notice. Ho you never l^ar the 
bells ? ” 

K 

“ 1 only pay attention to iny own summon-s. ” 

“ That is well. Father Fauvent. ” . 

“ lleverend mother, I shall re(|uire a crowbai^ at least 
six feet long. ” • 

Where *will you get it ? ” 

“ Where there are plenty of gratings, there are plenty 
of iron ’ ars. 1 have a pile of old iron at the^end of the 
garden. ” 

“ About three quarters of an hour before midnight, '*o 
not bnget. ” 

“ Ihjverend mother ? ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ If you ever have another job like this, my brother 
is a strong fellow for you, — a perfect Trojan. ” 

“ You will be as quick as i>ossible. ” 

“ I cannot do things quickly, for I am infirm; and 
that is why I want an assistant. 1 am lame. ” 

“ It is no crime to be lame, and it may be a*bles.sing. 
The Emperor Henry 11., who combrted Antipope Gregory 
and re-established Benedict VIII.., has two surnames.— 
the Saint and the Cripple. ” 
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“ Two excellent siirtouts, ” muttered Fauchelevent, 
who was really somewhat hard of hearing. 

“ Father Fauvent, now I think of it, you had better 
take a whole hour. That will not be too much. Be at 
the high altar with your crowbar at eleven o’clock; for 
the sq: vice begins at midnight, and all must be finished 
a good quarter of an hour before that. ” 

“ I will do anything to jjrove my zeal to the com¬ 
munity. It is settled. I will nail up the coffin, and be 
in the chapel £it eleven o’clock precisely. The Mother 
Ihrecentors and Mc»ther Ascension will be there. Two 
men would be better, but no matter. I shall have my 
crowW ", we will open the vault, let down the coffin, and 
close it again. After that, there will not be a trace of 
anything, and the government will have no suspicion 
Reverend mother, is all arranged thus ? ” 

“Flo.’V 

• What else is there ? ” 

“ There is the empty coffin. ” 

This was a difficulty. Fauchelevent considered, and 
so did thC', prioress. 

“ Father Fauvent, what are we to do with the other 
cqffir^, ? ” 

It ijiust be buried. ” 

“ Em'!')ty ? ” 

Anotiier silence. Fauchelevent made with his left 
hand that sort of gesture which dismisses a disagreeable 
subject. « 

“ Reverend mother, I am the one who is to nail up 
the coffin in the basement of the church, and I will 
cover it with the pall. ” 

“ Yes; but the bearers, when they put it in the hearse 
and lower it into the grave, will be sure to discover that 
there is nothing in it. ”. 

“ Oh; the d— ” exclaimed Fauchelevent. 
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The prioress began to make the sign of the crosi;, and 
looked steadily at the gardener. The -evil stuck in his 
throat. 

He hastily improvised an expedient to make her forget 
his oath. v * 

“ Reverend mother, 1 will put eaHli in thft >^ofhn. 
That will 2 m)duce the elhict of a body. ” 

“ You are riglit, for eartli is the same as a human 
being. So you will manage the empty colfin ? ” 

" 1 will make it my special business. 

The face of the j)ri()ress, which had hitherto been 
troubled and clouded, now grew serene. She made the 
sif!u of a superior dismissing an inferior, and FaUchele- 
vent moved toward the door. As he was going out, 
tlie prioress gently raised her voice. 

" Fatlier Fauverit, I am satisfied wit-Ji you; to-morrow, 
after the interment, bring me your brother, and^tell him 
to bring me his daughter. ” • 



CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH JEAN VALJEAN ACTS AS IF HE HAD HEAD 

AUSTIN CASTILLEJO. 

T he strides of a lame man are like the sly glances 
of a one-eyed man,— they do not reach their goal 
very . ipidly. Moreover, Fauclielevent was perplexed; 
and he spent upward of a quarter of an hour in return¬ 
ing to his garden cottage. Cosette was awake, and Jean 
Valjean had seatc<J her by the fireside. When Fauchele- 
vent enferedj Valjean was pointing to the gardener’s 
basket, hanging on the wall, and saying to her: — 

“ Listen to me carefully, little Cosette: We are 
obliged to leave this house, but W'e shall return to it, 
and be ve^y hap])y. The good man wdio lives here will 
carry you off upon his back in that thing, and y^ou will 
wii j for me with a lady till I come to fetch you. If 
you do not wish Madame Thdnardier to catch you again, 
obey a \d say not a word. * 

Cosette gravely nodded her head. 

At the sound Fauclielevent made in opening the door, 
Valjean turned. 

« Well ? ” 

“ All is arranged, and nothing is, ” said Fauchelevent. 
“ T hfive leave to bring you in; but before I can bring 
you ’n, you must go out. That is the difficulty; it is 
easy enough with the. little ona ” 

“ You will carry her. out ? ” 

“ Will she be quiet 1 ” 
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“ I answer for that. ” 

“ But you. Father Madeleine ? ” And, after an anxious 
silence, Faucheleveiit cried: “ Why, go out in the same 
way as you came in. ” 

Jean Valjean, as on the first occasion, confix cd him¬ 
self to saying, “ Inij)ossible! ” 

Fauchelevent, sj>eaking to himself rather than to Jean 
Valjean, growled; — 

“ There is another thing that bothers me. I said 
that I would put earth in it; but now I come to think of 
it, earth instead of a body will not do, for it will not 
keep in place. It will move about, and the men will 
hear it. You understand, Father Madeleine, tl/e gov¬ 
ernment will discover the trick ? ” 

Jean Valjean looked him in the eye, and fancied that 
he must be raving. 

Fauchelevent continued :— '• 

“ How the deuce are you to get out, for everythiiig 
must be s^tled by to-morrow! I am to Iwing you in 
to-morrow. The prioress expects you then. ” 

Then he explained to Valjean that this was i^he reward 
for a service which he, Fauchelevent, was to render to 
the community. It was part of his duty to atten.1 ^o 
the funerals, nail up the coffin, an<l assist the. grave- 
digger at the cemetery. The nun who had dij.d that 
morning had requested to be buried in the coffin "vvlncb 
had served her as bed, in the vault under the altar of 
the chapel. This was forbidden by the police regula¬ 
tions, but she was one of those women to whom nothing 
is refused. The prioress and the Mother Ih'ccentors in¬ 
tended to carry out the wishes of the deceased, and so 
much the worse for the government. He, Fauchelevent, 
was to nail up the coffin in the a^ll, lift the stone in 
the chapel, and lower the body .into the vault. As a 
reward, the prioress would admit his brother co, the 
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house as gardener, and his niece as boarder. The prior¬ 
ess had told him to bring his brother next day, after 
the pretended funeral; but he could not bring M. Made¬ 
leine in from outside, if he were not outside. This was 
his first embarrassment; and then there was another 
problemf—the empty coffin. 

“ ‘Wliat, do you mean by the empty coffin ? ” asked 
Valjean. 

Fauchelevent replied : — 

“ Why, the government coffin. ” 

“ I do not understand you. ” 

“ A nun dies, and the city physician comes and says: 
' A ni^ has died. * Government sends a coffin. The 
next day it sends a hoarse and undertaker’s men to 
fetch the coffin and carry it to the cemetery. The un¬ 
dertaker’s men will come and lift the coffin; and there 
•will be Tjiotliing in it. ” 

“ Put something in it. ” 

“’A dead person ? I have n’t such a thing. * 

“ WelV then, a living one. ” 

« Who ? 

“ Myself, ” said Jean Valjean. 

Fauchelevent, who was seated, sprang up as if a shell 
hdd exploded under his chair. 

“ Yob^? ” 

“ Wliy not ? ” Jean Valjean smiled one of those rare 
smiles which resemble a sunbeam in a wintry sky. 
“ You know that you said, Fauchelevent, * Mother Cruci¬ 
fixion is dead;* and I added, ‘And Father Madeleine 
is buried.’ It shall be so.” 

“ Oh, you are joking; you are not speaking seriously. * 
“ Most seriously. Must I not get out of here ? ” 

“ Of course. ” 

* I told you to find a basket and a cover for me too. ” 

“ WelW ” 
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“ The basket will be of deal, and the cover of black 
cloth. ” 

“ No, white cloth. Nuns are buried in white. ” 

“ All right, then, white cloth. ” 

“ You are not like other men. Father Madeleine. ” 

To see such ideas, which are nought but the vild and 
daring inventions of the hulks, issue froid h^s peaceful 
surroundings and mingle with what he called “ the slow 
pace of the convent, ” produced in Fauchelevent a stupor 
comparable to that which a passer-by wyiild feel on see¬ 
ing a gull fishing in the gutter of the Eue de St. Denis. 
Jean Valjean went on : — 

“ The point is to get out of here unseen, and this is a 
way. But just tell me, how is it all to be managed ? 
Where is this coffin ? ” 

“ The empty one ? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ In what is called the dead-house. The coffin stands 

t 

upon two trestles, and is covered with the gall. ” 

“ What is the length of the coffin 1 ” 

« Six feet. ” 

“ Wha.. is this dead-house ? ” 

“ A ground-floor room with a' grated window looking 
on the garden, which is closed on ^be outside wi h'a 
shutter. It has two doors, one leading to the^^hurch, 
the other to die convent.” 

“ What church ? ” 

“ The street church,—the one open to everybody. ” 

“ Have you the keys of tliese doors ? ” 

No; I have the key of the one communicating with 
the convent, but the porter has the other. ” 

“ When does he open it ? ” 

“ Only to let the men pass who come to fetch the 
body. When the coffin has gone out, the doer is flocked 
again. * 
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“ Who nails up the coffin ? ” 

“ I*do. ” 

“ Who places the pall over it ? " 

“ I 40. ” 

“ Are you alone ? ” 

“ Noether man, except the doctor, is allowed to enter 
the d«ad-hous{^. Tt is even written on the wall. ” 

“ Could you hide me in that house to-night when all 
are asleep in the convent ? ” 

“ No; but I can hide you in a dark hole opening out 
of the dead-house, where I jmt the burial tools, and of 
which I have the key. ” 

“ At what hour to-morrow will the hearse come to 
fetch Sie body ? ” 

“ At thrge in the afternoon. The interment takes 
place at the Vaugirard c(imetery a little before nightfall. 

• It is iiot very near .here. ” 

“ I wifi remain concealed in your tool-house all night 
and all the morning. How about food ? for I shall be 
hungry.”, • 

“ I will bring you some. ” 

“ You ca?i nail me up in the coffin at two o’clock. ” 

Fauchelevent shrank back and cracked his finger- 
joJnVs. 

“ Ohi(- it is impossible! ” 

“ Nonsense! to take a hammer and drive nails into a 
board*? ” 

What seemed to Fauchelevent extraordinary, was, we 
repeat, quite simple to Jean Valjean, for he had been 
in worse straits than this; and any man who has been 
a prisoner knows how to reduce himself to the diameter 
of the-j mode of escape. A prisoner is subject to flight 
just ay a* sick man is to a crisis which saves or destroys 
him; and an escape Is a cure. What will not a man 
undergo^or the sake of being cured? To be nailed up 
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in a box and carried off like a bale of goods, to live for 
a long time in a packing-case, to find air where there is 
none, to economize his breath for hours, to njanage to 
choke without dying, were some of Jean Valjean*s mel¬ 
ancholy talents. 

Besides, a coffin in which there is a living'^ody,— 
that convict’s expedient, — is also an imperial ^xpe'dieut. 
If we may believe the monk Austin Castillejo, this was 
the means employed by Charles V., who, wishing to see 
La Plombes for the last time after his ^ibdication, con¬ 
trived to get her brought in and out of the monastery of 
St. Yuste in this way. 

Fauchelevent, when he had slightly recovered, 
exclaimed: — 

“ But how will you manage to breathe ? ” t 

" I will manage it. ” 

“ In that box ? Wliy, the mere • idea of it chokes 
me. « 

“ You h%ve a gimlet. You can make a few holes here 
and there round my mouth and nail down the Md rather 
loosely ** 

“ Good! and suppose you cough or sneeze ? ** 

“ A man who is escaping does not cough or sneeze. ” 
And Jean Valjean added: “ Father, Fauchelevent, We 
must make up our minds. I must either be c'lptured 
here or go out in the hearse. ” ^ , 

Everybody must have noticed the fancy which cats 
have for stopping and sniffing in ^a half-open door, and 
most of us have said to a cat, “ Pray come in. ” There 
are men who, when an incident stands half-open before 
them, have also a tendency to remain undecided between 
two resolutions, at the risk of being crushed* by destiny 
as it hurriedly closes the adventure. The over prhdent, 
cats though they are, and because they are »cats,^ often 
incur greater danger than the nlore daring. Fauchele- 
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vent was of this hesitating nature. Still, Jean Valjean*s 
coolness involuntarily mastered him, and he growled: 

“ After all, there is no other way. ” 

Valjean continued: — 

“ The only thing I am anxious about, is what will 
take pl^e at the cemetery.** 

“ That the very thing I am not anxious about, ** said 
Fauchelevent “If you feel sure of getting out of the 
colhn all right, I feel sure of getting you out of the 
grave. The gr^ve-digger is a friend of mine, and a 
drunkard, by the name of Father Mestienne. He puts 
the dead in the grave, and I put the grave-digger in my 
pocke*^«r^ I will tell you what will happen. We shall 
arrive a little before twilight, three quarters of an hour 
before the cemetery gates are closed. The hearse will 
drive up to the grave, and I shall follow; for that is my 
•business... I shall ‘have a hammer, a chisel, and pincers 
in my pocket* The hearse stops, the undertaker ties a 
rope i6und your coffin and lets you down; the priest 
says the prayers, makes the sign of the cross, sprinkles 
the holy w^ter, and bolts. I remain alone with Father 
Mestienne; and he is a friend of mine, I tell you. One 
of two things is certain; he will either be drunk or not 
be^drunk. If he is^ot drunk, I shall say to him, * Come 
and ha|e a drain before the Good Quince closes. * I 
take away, make him drunk, which does not take 
long, as he has always made a beginning; I lay him 
under the table, take his card, so that I can get into the 
cemetery again, and I return without liim. You will 
have only me to deal with. If he is drunk, I shall 
say to him, ‘ Be off! I will do your work for you. * He 
will g<f, a,qd I get you out of the hole. ** 

Jeaif Vhljean held out his hand, which Father Fau¬ 
chelevent seized with the touching devotion of a true 
peasant. 

vot.Ei.-*22 
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“It is settled, Father Fauchelevent All wijl go 
well" 

“ Providing that nothing goes wrong, ” thought Fau¬ 
chelevent ; “ suppose the affair were to have a terrible 
ending! ” 



CHAPTER V. 


A DRUNKARD IS NOT NECESSARILY IMMORTAL. 


^VTEXT day, as the sun was setting, the few pass¬ 
im ers-by.jon the Boulevard du Maine took off their 
hats to aft old-fashioned hearse, ornamented with skulls, 
thigh-bones, and tears. In this hearse was a cofiBin 
covered with a white pall, on which lay an enormous 
black cross, like a tall dead woman with hanging 
arms. A mourning coach, in which sat a priest in his 
surplice \ nd a chorister in his red cap, followed. Two 
mutes in gray uniform with black facings walked on the 
right and leh of the hearse, while behind them came an 
old man in workmarf s garb, who was lame. The pro¬ 


cession proceeded toward the Vaugirard cemetery. 

Projecting from the workman's pocket, were the handle 
of a hammer, the blade of a chisel, and a pair of pincers. 

Thi?' cemetery formed an exception to the cemeteries 
of Paris. It had its peculiar usages, just as it had a 
carriage entrance and a.side entrance, which old persons 
in the 'quarter, tenacious of old names, called the horse- 
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man's gate and the footman's gate. The Cistergian- 
Benedictines of Little Picpus had obtained, as we have 
stated, permission to be buried there in a corner apart, 
and by night, because the cemetery had formerly be¬ 
longed to their community. The grave-diggers, having 
thus an evening duty in summer and a niqht Kity in 
winter, were subject to special rules. The gates of Pari¬ 
sian cemeteries were closed at that period at sunset; and 
as this was a police measure, the Vaugirard cemetery 
was subject to it like the rest The ttwo gates ad¬ 
joined a pavilion built by the architect Perronet, in 
which the porter lived, and they were inexorably closed 
at the moment when the sun disappeared behind the 
dome of the Invalides. If any grave-digger were de¬ 
tained after that moment in the cemetery, lie had only 
one way to get out,—his card, with which the under¬ 
taker's department supplied him. T^ere was f. sto of 
letter-box in the shutter of the porter's w'indow. The 
grave-diggdr threw his card into this bo^; the porter 
heard it fall, pulled the string, and the siliall gate 
opened. If the grave-digger had not his caxd, he gave 
his name. The porter, who was sometimes asleep in 
bed, got up, identified him, and opened the gate lyijh 
his key. The grave-digger got out, but he had to pay a 
fine of fifteen francs. f 

This cemetery, with regulations of its own, was a flaw 
on administrative symmetry, and it was suppressed 
shortly after 1830. The cemetery- of Mont Parnasse, 
known as the Eastern Cemetery, succeeded it, and in¬ 
herited the famous dram-shop attached to the Vaugirard 
cemetery, surmounted by a quince painted on a board, 
one side of which tavern looked out on the drijiking- 
tables, the other on the tombs, ^with this sign: The 
Good Quince (An Bon Going). . 

It was what might be called a faded cemeteiy*, and it 
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was falling into decay. Green mould was invading it, 
and the flowers deserted it. Respectable tradesmen did 
not care to be buried at Vaugirard, for it had a poverty- 
stricken smell. Phre Lachaise, if you like! To be buried 
there .was like having a suit of mahogany furniture. 
The yaugirard cemetery was a venerable enclosure, laid 
out like* an old French garden. It had straight walks, 
box-trees, holly-trees, old tombs under old yew-trees, 
and very tall grass. At night it was a tragical-looking 
spot. • 

The sun had not yet set when the hearse with the 
white pall and black cross entered the avenue of this 
cemetery, and the limping man who followed it was no 
other than Fauchelevent. 

The interment of Mother Crucifixion in the vault 
under the altar, Cosette*s exit, and Jean Valjean's in¬ 
troduction to the dead-house, had been efiecled with¬ 
out the slightest hitch. 

Let us s^^y, in passing, that the buria> of Mother 
Crucifixion beneath the altar is to our mind a very 
venial thing, and one of those faults which resemble a 
duty. The nuns had accomplished it, not only without 
fee ling troubled, but with the applause of their own 
consciences. In a convent, what is called “ the govern¬ 
ment is only an interference with authority,— an in¬ 
terference which is always questionable. First comes 
the rule,—as for the code, time enough for that Men, 
make as many law’s as you please, but keep them for 
yourselves. Tribute to Cuesar comes after tribute to God, 
and a prince is nothing in the presence of a principle. 

Fauchelevent limped after the hearse with great satis¬ 
faction ; liis twin plots — the one with the nuns, the other 
with M. Madeleine; one for, the other against, the con¬ 
vent — were getting on famously. The calmness of 
Valjean was one of those powerful tranquillities which 
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are contagious, and Fauchelevent no longer doubWd of 
success. 

What he still had to do was a mere nothing. During 
the last two years he had made the grave-digger drunk 
a dozen times; it was child’s play. He could do what 
he liked with Father Mestienne. He made hini’ dance 
to his own tune. Mestienne’s head exactly fitted Fau¬ 
chelevent’s cap. The gardener’s security was complete. 

When the procession entered the avenue leading to 
the cemetery, Fauchelevent looked at the hearse with 
delight, and rubbed his huge hands as he said half 
aloud: — 

“ What a lark! ” 

All at once the hearse stopped. It had reached the 
gates, and the burial i)ermit must be shown. The under¬ 
taker conversed with the porter; and during this collo¬ 
quy, which occupied two or three minutes, a stranger sta¬ 
tioned himself behind the hearse at Fauchelevent’s sidei 
He was a sert of workman, wearing a jacke/^^ with wide 
pockets, and had a spade under his arm. ' 
Fauchelevent looked at the stranger, and ask^d;— 

“ Who are you ? ” 

The man replied;— 

“ The grave-digger. ” 

If a man could survive a cannon-ball right in the. mid¬ 
dle of his chest, he would cut such a face as Fauchele¬ 
vent did. 

“ The grave-digger ? * 

“ Yes. ” 

“You?” 

“I!” 

“ Why, Father Mestienne is the grave-digger. 

“ Was. ” 

“How, was ? ” 

“ He is dead. ” 
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ra.uchelevent was prepared for anything except this, 
that a grave-digger could die; and yet it is true that 
grave-diggers themselves die. While digging holes for 
others, they prepare one for themselves. 

Fauphelevent stood with wide open mouth, and had 
scai.'ie strength to stammer: — 

“ Whys it is impossible! 

" It is so. ” 

“ But the grave-digger,” he went on feebly, “ is Father 
Mestienne. ” « 

“ After Napoleon, Louis XVIII. After Mestienne, 
Gribier. Rustic, my name is Gribier. ” 

Fa.xhelevent, pale as ashes, stared at Gribier. 

He was a tall, thin, livid, thoroughly funereal man. 
He looked like a broken-down doctor who had turned 
grave-digger 

Faucfcclevent btirst into a laugh. 

• “ Ah, what funny things do happen! Father Mes¬ 
tienne is de^ad. Tattle Father Mestienne ic dead, but 
long live little Father I.»enoirl Do you know who he 
is ? He i" a jug of red wine. A jug of Surene, by Jove! 
Real Paris Surene. And so Father Mestienne is dead. 
T sorry for him. He was a jolly fellow. But you 
are a jolly fellow too, are you not, comrade ? We will 
drink * a glass together, eh ? ” 

The man answered, “ I have been at college, and I 
never drink. ” 

The hearse had se* out again, and was now going along 
the main avenue. 

Fauchelevent had decreased his pace, and limped 
more through anxiety than infirmity. 

The ^rave-digger walked in front of him, and Fau¬ 
chelevent once again surveyed this unknown Gribier. 

He was one of those men who, when young, look old, 
and v.iio, though thin, are very strong. 
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" Comrade I ” cried Fauchelevent. The man tjimed 
round. “ I am the convent grave-digger. ” 

" My colleague, ” said the man. 

Fauchelevent, uneducated but very sharp, understood 
that he had to deal with a formidable species,—.-a fine 
talker; he growled : — 

“ So, then. Father Mestienne is dead. ” 

The man answered, “ Completely. The good God 
consulted his bill-book. Father Mestienne was due, 
and so Father Mestienne is dead. ” « 

Fauchelevent repeated mechanically, “ The good God. ” 
“ The good God,” the man said authoritatively,— “ to 
philosophers, the Eternal Father; to Jacobins, the Su¬ 
preme Being. ” 

“ Shall we not make acquaintance 1 ” 'stammered 
Fauchelevent. 

“ It is made. You are a rustic, I am a Parisim. ** 

“ Men never know one another thoroughly till they 
have drunkt together; for when a man empties his glass 
he emi)ties his heart. You will come and drink with 
me; such an offer cannot be refused. ” c 
“ Work first.” 

Fauchelevent thought, “It’s all over with me.” 

They had only a few more yards to*go before reaching 
the nuns* corner. The grave-digger added : — 

“ Peasant, I have seven children to feed; and as 'they 
must eat, I must not drink.** And he added, with the 
satisfaction of a serious man who* is laying down an 
axiom: " Their hunger is the enemy of my thirst.** 

The hearse rolled by a clump of cypress-trees, left the 
main avenue, turned down a smaller one, and entered a 
thicket, which indicated the immediate proximij-y qf the 
grave. Fauchelevent slackened his'pace, but could not 
reduce that of the hearse. Fortunately the ground, 
saturated with winter rains, clogged the wheelfe, and 
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rendered its progress slower. He drew closer to the 
grave-digger. 

“There is such a capital little Argenteuil wine,” he 
mutt^jred. 

“ V*illager,” replied the man, “ I was not meant for a 
grave- ligger. My father was porter at the Prytanaeum, 
and destined ma for literature; but he was unfortunate 
in his speculations on the Exchange. Hence I was com¬ 
pelled to relinquish the profession of author, but I am 
still a public writer.’* 

“ Then you are not a grave-digger ? ” Fauchelevent 
retorted, clinging to this very feeble branch. 

“ The one does not prevent the other; I double the 
parts — ” 

Fauchelevent did not understand the last phrase. 

“ Let us take a drink,” he said. 

tferi? a remark is necessary. Fauchelevent, however 
great his agony might be, proposed drinking, but did not 
explain hix’fjself on one point. Who was to^pay? As a 
general Vule Fauchelevent proposed and Father Mestienne 
paid. A proposal to drink was the evident result of the 
novel situation created by the new grave-digger, and that 
.pioposal the gardener must make ; but he left, not unde- 
signedly, the prc/erbial quarter of an hour named for 
Rabe''ais, in obscurity. However much moved Faucliele- 
venfc might be, he did not feel anxious to pay. 

The grave-digger continued with a superior smile : — 

“ As a man must* live, I accept Father Mestienne’s in¬ 
heritance. When a man has nearly completed his course 
of studies he is a philosopher, and I add the work of my 
arms to that of my hand. I have my writer’s stall in 
the m^rtet on the Rue de Sevres, — you know, the 
Umbrella Markets All the cooks of the Croix Rouge 
apply to me, and I scrawl their declarations of love to 
the Soldiers. In the morning I write love-letters, in the 
evening I dig graves; such is life, rustic.” 
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The hearse went on, and Jauchelevent gazed ^]bout 
him in the greatest anxiety; big drops of perspiration 
trickled down his forehead. 

“Still,” continued the grave-digger, “a man cannot 
serve two mistresses; and I must choose between the 
pick and the pen. The pick is ruining my hand.”* 

The hearse stopped. • 

The choir boy got out of the coach, and then the priest; 
one of the small front wheels of tlie hearse was slightly 
raised by a heap of earth, beyond whicU was an open 
grave. 

“ Here's a go 1 ” said Fauchelevent in consternation. 



CHAPTER Vt 


BETWEEN FODR PLANKS. 

W HO was in the coffin ? It was, as we know, Jean 
Valjean. 

He had so contrived as to be able to live in it, and he 
could almost breathe. 

It is a sttaiige thing to what an extent security of con¬ 
science produces other security; the whole combination 
prenlfeditated by Yaljean had been going on since the 
piievious eveifing, and was still going on excellently. He 
calctilated, Faucheleveiit, upon Father JVIestienne, 

and never dreamed what the end would be. Never was 
a situation*.more critical or a composure more complete. 

The four planks of a coffin exhale a terrible peace ; and 
it seemed as if some of the repose of the dead were 
Diended with Valjean’s tranquillity. 

Fronx the bottom of this coffin ho had been able to 
follow, and did follow, all the phases of the dreadful 
drama which he was playing with death. 

Soon after Faucheh^vent had finished nailing down the 
coffin lid, Valjean felt himself raised and then carried 
along. Through the cessation of the jolting, he knew 
when they passed from the pavement to trodden earth, — 
that iril to shy, when the hearse left the streets, and turned 
into the boulevards. ..From the hollow sound, he guessed 
that he wa£j crossing the bridge of Austerlitz ; at the first 
halt, h«* understood tliat he was entering the cemetery, 
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and at the second, he said to himself, “Here the 
grave.” 

Suddenly he felt hands seize the coffin, and then heard 
a grating against the planks; he guessed that a rope was 
being fastened round the coffin to lower it into the-grave. 

After this, he felt dizzy. 

In all probability, tho men had handled the coffin care¬ 
lessly, and let the head down before the foot. He re¬ 
covered himself fully when he found himself horizontal 
and motionless. ♦ 

He felt a certain sense of cold. 

A chill and solemn voice rose above him, and lie 
heard Latin words, which he did not understand, tittered 
so slowly that he could distinguish each in turn. 

“Qui dormiunt in terrie pulvere, evigilabunt; alii in 
vitarn ceternam. et alii in opprobrium, ut vidcant semper.” 

A boyish voice said : — ^ 

“ De profundis.” 

The gra\ e voice began again : — 

" Requiem £eternam dona ei, Domine.” 

The boyish voice replied : — 

“ Et lux perpetua luceat ei ! ” 

He heard something like the gentle plash of rain ■i7p9n 
the coffin lid; it was, probably, the holy water. 

He thought, “ It is almost over now, and I only need 
a little patience. Tho priest will go, and Fanchelavent 
take Mestienne off* to drink. I shall be left here till 
Fauchelevent returns alone, and I shall get out. It will 
take about an hour.” 

The grave voice continued : — 

“ Requiescat in pace.” 

And the boyish voice said : — 

“ Amen.” 

Jean Valjean strained his ears and heard something 
like the sound of retreating footsteps. 
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"TJJiey are going,” he thought. " I am alone.” 

All at once he heard over his head a noise which 
sounded to him like a thunder-clap. 

It was a spadeful of earth falling on the coffin. 

A second spadeful fell, and one of the holes by which 
he breached was stopped. 

A third sfiovelful fell, and then a fourth. 

There are some things stronger than the strongest man, 
and Jean Yaljean lost his senses. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE, ‘‘l)ON*T LOSE THE CARD.” 

T his is what took place above the coffin which con- 
tainc 1 Jean Valjean. t 

When the hearse had gone, when the priest and the 
chorister had driven off in the coach, Fauchelevent, 
did not once take his eyes from the grave-digger, saw him 
stoop and seize the spade, which was standing upright in 
the heap of earth. 

Fauchelevent formed a supreme resolution; he placed 
himself between the grave and tin digger, folded his 
arms, and said: — 

“ I ’ll pay.” 

The grave-digger looked at him in amazement, and 
replied: — * ' 

" What, peasant ? ” 

Fauchelevent repeated: — 

" I *11 pay for the wine ” 
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“What* wine?” 

“.■fhe Argenteuil.” 

“ Where is it ? ” 

“ At the Good Quince! ” 

“Go to the devil!” said the grave-digger. And he 
threw a spadeful of eaith on the coffin. 

The cQffih uttered a hollow sound. Fauchelevent 
tottered, and was himself ready to fall into the grave. 
He cried, in a voice with which the strangling sound of 
the death-rattle was mingled : — 

“ Come along, mate, before the Good Quince closes.” 
The grave-digger filled his spade again; Fauchelevent con- 
tinuet^s I *11 pay ; ’* and he seized the grave-digger’s arm. 
“ Listen to me, mate; I am the convent grave-digger, 
and have come to help you. It is a job which can be 
done by night, so let us begin by taking a glass.” 

And -ns he spoke, as he clung to this desperate en¬ 
treaty, he made the melancholy reflection, “ And suppose 
he dofes drink, will he get drunk ? ” , 

“Provincial,” said the grave-digger, “since you are so 
pressing, I, consent. We will drink, but after work, never 
before.” And he raised his spade, but Fauchelevent held 
hi^ back. 

“ It is Argenteuil wine.” 

“ Why,” said the grave-digger, “ you must be a bell- 
ringor:' Ding, dong, ding, dong, — that’s all you know 
how to say. Go hang yourself! ” And he threw the 
second shovelful. ^ 

Fauchelevent had reached the point where he no 
longer knew what he was saying. 

“ Come along and drink,” he cried, “ since I offer to 
pay.*'’ .* 

“ When we have gut the child to bed,” said Gribier. 

Rethrew the third spadeful. 

Their*he added, as he dug the shovel into the ground: 
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“ It will be very cold to-niglit, and the dead woman 
would hullo after us if we were to leave her here ^ith- 
out a blanket.” 


At this moment, as he filled his spade he stoope^, and 
his waistcoat-pocket gaped. 

Fauchelevent*s wandering glance fell mechanica^fy into 
that pocket, and remained there. ^ 

The sun was not yet hidden behind the horizon, and 
there was still sufficient light to enable him to distin¬ 
guish something white at the bottom of that gaping 
pocket. 

All the brightness of which a Picardy peasant’s eye is 
capable glistened in Fauchelevent’s eye; an ide§ had 
struck him. 


Unnoticed by the grave-digger, he thrust hia hand into 
the pocket from behind, and drew out the white thing 
which lay at the bottom. • ^ • 

The grave-digger threw the fourth shovelful into thp 
grave; and«as he turned to raise a fifth, Fauchetev^nt 
looked at him with profound calmness, and skid ^— 

" By th. way, my novice, have you your cardj ” 

The grave-digger paused. 

" What card ? ” 


“ The sun is just going to set.” , 

“ Very good, it can put on its nightcap.” 

“The cemetery gates will be shut.” 

“ Well, and what then ? ” 

“ Have you your card ? ” ^ 

“ Ah, my card 1 ” said the grave-digger ; and he felt in 
one pocket and then in another, he passed to his fobs and 
turned them inside out. “ No,” he said, “ I have not got 
my card; I must have forgotten it.” 

“ Fifteen francs fine,” said Fauchejevent. 

The grave-digger turned green, for the paller of livid 
men is green. 
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“ O Lord, have mercy upon me! ” he exclaimed; " fif¬ 
teen francs line! ” 

“ Three one-hundred-sous pieces,” said Fauchelevent. 

The grave-digger hit his shovel fall. 

Fauchelevent’s turn had come. 

“ Ooine, conscript,” said the old gardener ; " no despair ; 
you hee<inot take advantage of the grave to commit sui¬ 
cide. Fifteen francs are fifteen francs, and, besides, you 
can avoid paying them. I am old and you a new-comer, 
and I am up tp all the tricks and dodges. I will give 
you a piece of friendly advice. One thing is clear, the 
sun is setting, — it is touching the dome now; and the 
cemetery will be closed in five minutes.” 

“ That is true.” 

“ Five minutes will not be enough for you to fill up this 
grave, which is deuced deej), and to reach the gates in 
time to, get out before they close.” 

^ “ Perfectly correct.” 

^‘•lu that case, fifteen francs fine. But you-have time. 
Where dp you live ? ” 

“ Hardly a f|uarter of an hour’s walk from here, at 
No. 87, line de Yaugirard.” 

“ You have just time enough to get out, if you look 
^larp.” ^ 

“ So I have.” 

“ ^)i!ce outside the gates, you will gallop home and 
fetch your card; and when you return, the porter will 
open the gate for yqji,i gratis. And you will bury j’our 
dead woman, wdiom I will keep from running away 
during your absence.” 

“ I owe you iny life, peasant.” 

“ Bfj off. at once,” said Fauchelevent. 

ThS gi^ave-digger, \Yho was beside himself with grati¬ 
tude, shook Fauclielevent’s hand and ran off. 

Wh^ he had disappeared behind a clump of trees, 

VOL. IX. - 23 
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Fauchelevent listened till his footsteps died a'way, then 
bent over the grave and said in a low voice: — 

“ Father Madeleine I 
There was no reply. 

Fauchelevent trembled; he tumbled all of a heap into 
the grave, threw himself on the coffin-lid, and cried : — 

“ Are you there ? ” * • 

There was silence in the coffin, and Fauchelevent, who 
could scarcely breathe for trembling, took out his chisel 
and hammer and pried off the coffin-lid. ^ 

He could see Valjcan’s face in the twilight, pale, and 
with closed eyes. 

The gardener’s hair stood on end ; he sprang to 4is feet, 
and then fell against the side of the grave, lie gazed at 
Jean Valjean, who lay livid and motionless, • 

Fauchelevent murmured in a voice faint as a sigh: — 

“ He is dead ! ” And drawing himself up, folded • 
his arms so violently that his clenched fists struck Jiis 
shoulders,•and cried, “ That is the way in which I save 
him! ” * # 

Then Lhe poor old man began to sob and ^soliloquize, 
for it is a mistake to suppose that there is no soliloquy in 
nature. Powerful emotion often talks aloud. 

“ It is Father Mestienne’s fault. Why did that ass Si?? 
What occasion was there for him to go off’ the hooks so 
unexpectedly ? It is he who has killed Monsieuf Jlade- 
leine. ' Father Madeleine ! he is in his coffin, and it is all 
over with him. Now, is there any ^-ommon sense in this ? 
Oh, my goodness, he is dead! AVell, and what shall I do 
with his little girl ? What will the green-grocer say ? Is 
it possible that such a man can die in such a way ? When 
I think how he got under my cart! Father* M^i^hileine! 
Father Madeleine I By heavens, }ie is suffoc&ted, as I 
said he would be, and he would not believe* me^ Well, 
this is a pretty trick for me to play. The wortliy man is 
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deadj^ the "best man among all God*s good people ! And his 
little one !• Well, I sha’n’tgoback to the convent, but stop 
here. To have done such a thing as this ! it is not worth 
while .being two old men to be two old fools. But how 
did he .manage to get into the convent ? That was the 
beginning, and a man ought not to do things like that. 
Father ]Siad6leine, Madeleine, Monsieur Madeleine, Mr. 
Mayor! He does not hear me. Get out of it now as best 
you can.” And he tore his hair. 

A shrill gratyig sound was heard at a distance through 
the trees; it was the closing of the cemetery gate. Fau- 
chelevent bent over Jean Valjean, and all at once bounded 
back to the farther end of the grave; Jean Valjean’s 
eyes were open and staring at him. 

If to see n dead body be fearful, to see a resurrection is 
nearly as frightful. Fauchelevent became like stone. 

* He was pale, haggard, confounded by such excess of emo¬ 
ticon, not knowing whether he had to do with a dead man 
or a living ij^an, and staring at Valjean, who'dooked at 
him. a 

“ I fell asleep,” said Valjean; and he sat up. 

Fauchelevent sank on his knees. “ Holy Virgin, how 
yoi^ frightened me! ” Then he rose and cried, ** Thank 
you. Father Madeleine.” 

Valjean had only fainted, and the fresh air revived him. 

Joy fs the reflux of terror, and Fauchelevent had almost 
as much difficulty in recovering himself as had Valjean. 

“ Then you are not dead! Oh, what a clever fellow you 
are 1 1 called to you so often that you came back. Wlien 

I saw your eyes shut, I said,' There, he is suffocated ! ’ 
I should have gone stark mad, — fit for a strait-waistcoat; 
and thby wftuld have put me in Bicetre. What do you 
think \ should have done if you were dead ? And your 
little gM! 'I 'he green-grocer’s wife would not have under¬ 
stood it*a\ all. A chim is left upon her hands, and the 
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grandfather is dead ! What a story I Oh, my good paints 
in paradise, what a story ! Well, you are alive, — that *s 
the great thing.** 

“ I am cold,” said Valjean. 

This remark completely recalled Fauchelevent to real¬ 
ity, wliich was urgent. Tliese two men, who had scarce 
recovered, were troubled, they knew not wliy ; '^nd there 
was something strange about them which emanated from 
the gloomy place where they were. 

“ Let us get out of this at once,” saw! Fauchelevent. 
He felt in his pocket and produced a flask. “ But take a 
dram first,’* he said. 

The flask completed what the fresh air had%egun. 
Valjean drank a mouthful of sj)irits and regained perfect 
possession of himself. 

He got out of the coffin, and helped Fauchelevent to 
nail on the lid again. * 

Three minutes later they were out of the*grave. . * 

FaucheTevent was calm, and took his ti^pe. The cem¬ 
etery was closed, and there was no fear of ClriMer return¬ 
ing. That “ conscript ” was at home, busily fseeking his 
card, and much hindered from finding it because it »vas 
in Fauchelevent’s pocket. Without it he could no^ up¬ 
turn to the cemetery. • 

Fauchelevent took the spade, and Jean Valjpaii the 
pick, and together they buried the emj>ty coffin. •When 
the grave was filled up, Fauchelevent sfiid : — 

Come along; you carry the pick and I will carry the 
spade.” 

Night was falling. 

Jean Valjean f<jund some difficulty in moving and in 
walking; for in the coffin he had grown stiff, ajid Jiccome 
to some extent a corpse. The rigidity of death had seized 
upon him between those four pls^nks, and he* njiwt, so tc 
si)eak, become thawed out. *• 
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" TJou are stiff,” said Fauchelevent; “ it is a pity that 
I am a cripple, or we would have a run.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Valjean; " half a dozen strides will 
make my legs all right again.” 

I'hey went along the avenues by which the hearse had 
passed, and on reaching the gate Fauchelevent threw 
the 'gravtfdigger's card into the box; tlie porter pulled 
tlie string, the gate opened, and they went out. 

“ llow famously it has all gone,” said Fauclielevent; 
“tlijit was an cMiellent idea of yours, Father Madeleine! ” 
They passed the Vaugirard barrier in the simplest way 
in the world; for in the vicinity of a cemetery a spade 
and a pick are two passports. 

The Eue de Vaugirard was deserted. 

" Father Madeleine,” said Fauchelevent, as they walked 
along, “ you have bettfir eyes than 1 have, so show me 
■ No. §?.”• 


♦‘.Here it is^’ said Valjean. 

There is Jio one in the street,” continued’Fauchele- 
vent; “ give me the pick, and wait for me a couple of 
minutes.” 

Fauchelevent entered No. 87, went right to the top, 
gpided by that instinct which ever leads the poor man to 
the gaiTct, and rapped at a door, in the dark. 

A voice replied, “ Come in.” It was Gribier’s voice. 

Fauchelevent pushed the dexw. The grave-digger’s 
room was like all such wretched abodes, — an impoverished 
and crowded garret. •A packing-case — possibly a coffin 
— occupied the })lace of a chest of drawers, a butter-jar 
was the water-cistern, a straw mattress represented the 
bed, while the floor took the ))lace of chairs and table. 
In ong ccjnier, on an old mgg(‘d piece of carpet, were a 
thin woman and a heap of children. 

The ^yhole of this poor interior displayed signs of a 
convul^on, and it seemed as if an earthquake " for one ” 
had taken place. The blankets were torn away, the rags 
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scattered about, the jug was broken, the mother had been 
crying, and the children had probably befen beaten; 
there were evident signs of an obstinate and ill-tempered 
search. It was plain that the grave-digger had been 
looking wildly for his card, and had made everytking in 
the garret responsible for it, from his jug to his wife. 

He looked desperate, but Eauchelevent was too eager 
to end this adventure to notice the sad side of his 
success; he entered and, said: — 

“ I have brought you your spade and pksk.’* 

Gribier looked at him in stupefaction. 

“ Is it you, peasant ? ” 

** And to-morrow morning you will find your carfi with 
the porter of the cemetery.” And he placed the shovel 
and pick on the floor. 

“ What does this mean ? ” asked Gribier. 

"It means that you let your card fall out of your 
pocket, that I found it on the grotmd when you had l^t, 
that I have buried the dead woman, filled •'ip the grave, 
done your work; the porter will give you your*card, and 
you will not pay fifteen francs. That’s what it means, 
conscript! ” 

" Thanks, villager,” said Gribier, quite dazzled; " 
time I will pay for a bottle.” 



CHAPTEB VIIL 

A SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATION. 

A*N 4iour lately two men and a child presented them- 
selves*in the darkness of night at No. 62, Little 
Rue Picpus.^ The elder of the two men .raised the 
knocker ^nd rapped. 

They Wtsre Fauchelevent, Jean Valjean, and Cosette. 

The twor men had fetched Cosette from the green- 
^gia?cer*s shop, where Fauchelevent had left her on the 
previous evening. Cos(itte had spent the four-and-twenty 
hours in understanding nothing, and silently trembling; 
she J;i:%mbled so greatly that she did not cry, nor had she 
eaten or slept. The worthy green-grocer had asked her 
a hundred questions, but had only obtained as answer a 
gloomy look, ever the same. Cosette did not breathe a 
syllable of what she had seen or heard during the last 
two days; for she guessed that she was passing through a 
crisi|, and* felt deeply that she must be “ good.'^ Who 
has not experienced the sovereign power of the words, 
“ say nothing,” uttered with a certain accent in the ear of 
a staitfed little bein^? Fear is dumb; besides, no one 
can keep a secret like a child. 
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But when she saw Jean Valjean again at the en4 of 
these mournful four-and-tweiity hours, she uttered such 
a cry of joy that any thoughtful person who had heard 
it, would have divined in that cry an escape from a gulf. 

Fauchelevent belonged to tlie convent, and knew all 
the passwords, hence doors readily ojuaied to him ; and 
thus was solved the double and startling luoblcm, “ how 
to get in, and how to get out.” 

The porter, who had liis instructions, opened the little 
gate wliich connected the courtyard and *tho garden, in 
the wall of the former, facing the gate-way, which might 
still be seen from the street twenty years ago. 

The porter showed the three through this gate, and 
thence they reached the inner private parlour where 
Fauchelevent had received the orders of the prioress on 
the previous day. 

The prioress was waiting for them, rosary in hahd, and 
a vocal mother, with her veil down, stood beside hep * 
A discreet candle lit up, or, to speak mewe correctly, 
pretended to light up, the i.)arlour. * 

The prioress passed Valjean in review, for ho eye ex¬ 
amines like a downcast one. 

Then she (piestioned him. 

Are you the brother ? ” 

“ Yes, reverend mother,” answered Fauchelevent 
“ What is your name ? ” 

Fauchelevent answered : “ Ultimus Fauchelevent” 

He had really had a brother of Chat name, who was 
dead. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

Fanclhclevcnt: ** From Picquigny, near Amieps.” 

“ What is your age ? ” 

Fauchelevent: ** Fifty.” 

“ What is your trade ? ** 

Fauchelevent: “ Gardener.” 

“ Are you a good Christian ? ” 
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faibchelevent: ** All tlie members of our family are.” 

“Is this little girl yours?” 

‘ Fauchelevcnt: “ Yes, reverend mother.” 

“ Are you her father ? ” 

Ftsuchelevent: “ Her grandfather.” 

Th/i vocal mother said to the prioress in a whisper: 

*“ He answers well.” 

Jean Valjeaii had not said a word. 

The prioress looked attentively at Cosette, and whis¬ 
pered to the J^roeal mother: — 

“ She will grow up ugly.” 

The two mothers consulted for a few minutes in very 
low voices in a corner of the jJarlour, and then the prioress 
turned and said : — 

“ P'ather Fauvent, you will get another knee-cap and 
bell, for two will be re(j[uired in future.” 

t)n Wie morrow, therefore, two bells were heard in the 
garden, aiitf the nuns could not resist the temptation to 
raise one cojner of their veils. They saw, undbr the shade 
of the trees, at the far end of the garden, two men digging 
side by liide,—Fauvciit and another. It was an enor¬ 
mous event, and silence was so far broken that thev whis- 

V 

jpered: “ He is an assistant gardener,” while the vocal 
mothers added : '* He is a brother of Father Fauvent.” 

dean Valjeaii was, in fact, permanentlj" installed; he 
had a leathern knee-cap and bell, and was hencehirth offi¬ 
cial. His name was Ultimus Fauchelevcnt. 

The most powerffil determining cause of his admission 
was the remark of the ]>rit)ress with reference to Cosette, 
— she will grow up vglg. 

The prijaress, once she had prognosticated this, felt an 
affe^tioji* for Cosette, and gave her a place in the school 
as a charity pupil. • 

Thip^is very logical^ after all; for, although there may 
be nb" looking-glasses in a convent, women are con¬ 
scious of their faces. Now, girls who know that they are 
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pretty are disinclined to take the veil; and as inciinat^n 
is generally in inverse ratio to beauty, more is to be hoped 
from ugly than from pretty girls. Hence a strong taste • 
for ugly girls. 

All this adventure added to the importance of Fau- 
chelevent, for he had won a threefold success, —,with 
Valjean, whom he had saved and sheltered; with Oribier, 
who said to himself, “ He saved me fifteen francs ; ” and 
with the convent, which, thanks to him, while keeping the 
coffin of Mother Crucifixion under the altar,eluded Caesar 
and sanctified God. There was a coffin with a body in it 
at the Little Piejms, and a coffin without a body in the 
Vaugirard cemetery; public order was doubtless deeply 
afiected by this, but no one was aware of the fact 

As for the convent, its gratitude to Fauchelevent was 
great; he became the best of servants and most precious 
of gardeners. On the archbishop’s very next visit the 
prioress told the whole affair to his Grace, partly in con-* 
fession, and ^)artly in a boastful spirit. The ^rchbishoj), 
on leaving the convent, spoke of it with approval^ and in 
a whisper, to M. de Latil, confessor to the king’s^brother, 
and afterward archbishop of llheims and cardinal. The 
admiration felt for Fauchelevent tnivelled all the way tft 
Home, and we have seen a letter addressed by the then 
reigning pope, Leo XII., to one of his relatives, a Mon¬ 
signor, in the house of the Paris Nuncio, and called,* like 
himself, Della Genga; in it were the following lines: 
‘^It appears that there is at a convent in Paris an excel¬ 
lent gardener, who is a holy man, by the name of Fau- 
vent.” Nothing of all this triumph reached Fauchelevent 
in his hut; he went on grafting, hoeing, and covering his 
melon-beds, quite unaware of his excellence and ssyicfety. 
He no more suspected his glory than'does a Durham or 
Surrey steer whose portrait is published in the l^^pndon 
Illustrated News,” with the inscription, “The ox*that 
took the prize at the Cattle Show.” 
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C OSETTE in the convent continued to be silent. 

She naturally thought herself Valjean’s daughter, 
but as she knew nothing, she could tell nothing, and in 
any case would have told nothing, as we have remarked; 
for nothing trains children to silence like misfortune. 
Cosett^. had suffered so greatly that she feared everything, 
even to sl^enk, even to breathe ; for a word had so often 
brought down an avalanche upon her! She had scarce 
begun to grow reassured since she had belonged to Val- 
jean, but;^ she very soon grew accustomed to the convent. 
The only thing she regretted was Catherine, but she did 
j^ot dare say so ; one day, however, she remarked to Val- 
jean, “ If I had known, I would have brought her with 
me.*’ 


Ctfsette, on becoming a boarder at the convent, was 
obliged to assume the garb of the pupils of the house. 
Jean Valjean begged and obtained the old clothes which 
she left off, — the same mourning clothes he had given 
her when he removed her from the Th4nardiers, and they 
were not much worn. He placed these clothes and her 
shoes a 4 d stockings, with a quantity of camphor and other 
odorouV drugs witji which convents abound, in a small 
valise which he managed to procure. He placed this va¬ 
lise on*' a chair by his bedside, and always had the key 
about him. 
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“ Father/’ asked Cosette one day, “ what is in that hox 
which smells so nice ? ” ^ 

Father Fauchelevent, in addition to the ^lory we have 
described, and of which he M^as ignorant, was rewarded 
for his good deed : in the first ]}lace, he was happy ; and 
in the second place, he had much less to do, owing to the 
division of labour; lastly, as he was very fond of snuff, 
he found ]VI. Madeleine’s presence an advantage, inas¬ 
much as he took thrice as much as before, and in a 
far more voluptuous manner, because M. Mpdeleine paid 
for it 

The nuns did not adopt the name of Ultimus; they 
called Jean Valjeaii “ the other Fauvetit” 

Had these holy women possessed Javert’s clear sight, 
they must have noticed that when anything had to be 
procured for the garden from outside, it was always the elder 
Fauvent, — the cripple, — who went, and 'never the Other; 
but either because eyes constantly fixed on Gocl know not 
how to spy, 01* because th(*.y preferred to watch one another, 
they paid no attention to the fact. r 

However, Jean Valjean did quite right in keeping shy 
And not stirring, for Javert watched that region for a 
whole month. 

This convent was to Jean Valjean like an island sur¬ 
rounded by gulfs, and those four walls were henceforth the 
world for him; he saw enough of the sky to feel sefei.e, 
and enough of Cosette to be happy. A very sweet life 
again began for him. He lived with o4d Fauclielevent in 
the hovel at the end of the garden. This lath-and-plaster 
tenement, which still existed in 1845, w^as composed of 
three rooms which had only the bare walls. The largest 
room was surrendered by force, for Valjean resis^A 3 d in 
vain, by Father Fauchelevent to M.^ Madeleine. The 
wall of this room had for ornament, in addition to- the 
two nails for hanging up the knee-cap and the bakket, 
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a royalist note for ten livres, date '93, fastened above 
th^ mai?stlei)iece, of which a fac-simile is given below. 
This bit of Vendean paper money had been nailed to the 
wall by the previous gardener, a Chouan, who died in 
the j3oiivent, and was succeeded by Fauchelevent. 

Jean Valj('.an worked daily in the garden and was very 
useful, e iis he had once; been a pruiier, he was glad to 
become a gardener. It will be reineml)(;re(l that he had a 
great number of recei])ts and secrets, which he turned to 



profit. * JTearly all the trees in the orchard were wild 
stocks; but he grafted them, and made them produce, 
excellent fruit. 

Cosette had jicrmission to spend an hour daily with 
him; and ns the sisters were sad and he was kind, the 
chyd compared them and adored him. At the a])pointed 
hour she ran to the cottage, and wiieii she entered, she 
tilled it with parrylise. «Tean Valjean blossomed forth, 
and felt his owni happiness grow with the happiness which 
he caused Cosette. The joy wiiich we inspire has this 
charming thing about it, that far from being weakened, 
likeP ordjfiary reflections, it returns to us more radiant 
than b*etore. In her hours of recreation, Jean Valjean 
watched l^ior from a distance, jdaying and running, and 
distiaghished her laifgh from that of the others. 
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For Cosette now laughed. 

Her face had also changed to a certain extent- It nad 
lost its sombre look, for laughter is the sun which drives 
winter from the human face. 

When Cosette returned to her studies, Jean Vs^ljean 
watched the windows of her school-room, and at night 
would rise* to gaze at the windows of her dormitory., 

God has his inscrutable designs; and the convent con¬ 
tributed, like Cosette, to maintain and complete the 
bishop's work in Jean Valjean. It is cerjtain that one 
side of virtue leads to pride, and there is a bridge built 
there by the demon. Jean Valjean was perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously very near this bridge when Providence t? rew 
him into the convent of the Little Piepus. So long as he 
had only compared himself with the bishop, he had found 
himself unworthy, and had been humble; but for some 
time past he had compared himself with men ir gen¬ 
eral, and pride was growing up. Who knows whether he 
mighf not have ended by gradually returning to hatred ? 

The convent checked him on this downward i)ath. 

It was t’^e second place of captivity which he Jiad seen. 

, In his youth, in what had been to him the dawn of life, 
and again very recently, he had seen another, — a frightful 
spot, a terrible spot, — whose severities had ever apj)eared' 
to him to be the iniquity of justice and the crime of the 
law. Now, after the hulks, lie saw the convent; an»l re- 

• '9 

fleeting that he had been a member of the galleys, and 
was now, so to speak, a spectator of the convent, he anx¬ 
iously confronted them in his thoughts. 

At times he leaned on his spade, and fell into a pro¬ 
found revery. 

He recalled his former comrades; how wretched they 
were! They rose at dawn and work^id till nighi; they 
were scarce granted time to sleep; they lay on Camp-beds 
and were only allowed mattresses two inches thick their 
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rooms were warmed only in the severest months of the 
yt^ar; t^iey were dressed in hideous red jackets ; they 
were allowed, as a great favour, linen trousers in the hot¬ 
test weather, and a woollen blouse on their backs when 
it was very cold; they only ate meat and drank wine 
when they went on “ fatigue duty; ** they lived without 
names, ^designated solely by numbers, lowering their eyes, 
Icjwering their voices, with shorn hair, under the stick, 
and in disgrace. 

Then his thoughts turned to the beings whom he had 
before him now. 

These beings also lived with cropped hair, downcast 
eye:, and low voices, not in disgrace, but amid the mock¬ 
ery of the world ; and if their backs were not bruised by 
a stick, tlieir shouhlers were lacerated by their discipline. 
Their names had vanished, too, among human beings, 
and tkoy only existed under austere appellations. They 
jnever ate meat nor drank wine ; they often went without 
food till night; they were dressed, not in » redThcket, 
but in a black woollen pall, heavy in summer and thin in 
winterj and were unable to reduce it or to add to it with¬ 
out the resource, according to the season, of a linen gar-^ 
juen c or a woollen cloak ; they wore for six months in the 
year, serge chemises, which gave them fever. They slept, 
not in rooms warmed merely in the severe cold, but in 
ceUs* where no fire was ever kindled. They slept, not on 
mattresses two inches thick, but on straw. Lastly, they 
were not even allo^ved to sleep ; every night, after a day 
of labour, they ^nre compelled to get iip, in their first 
slumber, when they were just falling sound asleep and 
beginning to get warm, to dress themselves, and to go and 
pray in .d dark, freezing chapel with their knees upon the 
stones. \ 

On cetftain days, moreover, each of these beings was 
obliged, in turn, to remain for twelve hours in a kneel- 


I m 
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ing posture, or prostrate on the ground, with Her arms 
extended like a cross, and her face on the pavement. 

The former were men ; the latter were women. 

What had the men done ? They had robbed, violjited, 
plundered, killed, assassinated. They were bandits, forg¬ 
ers, poisoners, - incendiaries, murderers, and parri(;ides. , 
What had these women done? Nothing. ‘ , 

On one side, brigandage and fraud, cozening, violence, 
lubricity, homicide, — every sf>rt of sacrilege, ev(;ry va¬ 
riety of crime ; on the other, only one thing, — innocence, 
perfect innocence, which was still attached to the 
earth by virtue, and already attached to heaven by 
holiness. f 

On one side, confessions of crimes exchanged in whis¬ 
pers ; on the other, confessions of faults imale aloud. 
And what crimes and what faults ! 

On one side, miasmas; on the other,'»an ineflt\l)3e per¬ 
fume. On one side, a mortal pestilence, closclj^ guarded, 
held^dcfwn hj cannon, and slowly devouring its jdague- 
stricken victims; on the other, a chaste kindling of all 
souls on the same hearth. There darkness, here shadow, 

^ but a shadow full of light, and light full of radiance. 

Two places of slavery; but in the forjiier there was a 
possible deliverance, a constantly visible, legal limit, and, 
besides, escape ; in the second, perpetuity, the only hope 
being that gleam of liberty which men call death,wipon 
the extreme horizon. 

In the former, i)eoj)lc were only liehl by chains; in the 
latter, by faith. 

What proceeded from the former ? An immense curse, 
gnashing of teeth, hatrcid, dtisporate wick(*dness, a cry 
of rage against human society, and sarcasms "hurletl at 
Heaven. j i * 

What issued from the latter ? Blessings, love! 

And in these two places which’were so similair, and 
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yet so iiissimilar, these two species of beings, who were 
so-anlikg, underwent the same work of expiation. 

Jean Valjean perfectly understood the expiation of the 
former, — that personal expiation, expiation for self; but 
he djd not understand that other expiation, — the expia¬ 
tion pi these creatures without reproach or stain; and he 
trammed as he asked himself, “Expiation for what?’* 
|A. voice answered in his conscience: “ The most divine 
proof of human generosity, — expiation for others.** 

Here we lay aside any and every personal theory; we 
are only the narrator; we stand in Jean Valjean’s place, 
and translate his impressions. 

K'3 had before his eyes the sublime summit of abne¬ 
gation, the highest possible pinnacle of virtue, that inno¬ 
cence wMch forgives men their faults, and expiates them 
in their place V^tirvitude endured, torture accepted, pun¬ 
ishment demaiyled by souls which have never sinned, 
that they may absolve souls which have erred; the love 
of humanity swallowed up in the love of €kjdf1^t re¬ 
taining its distinct and suppliant character; gentle, feeble 
beings ■»-*iKho have the wretchedness of those who are 
punished, -and the smile of those who are rewarded. 

^ And he remembered that he had dared to complain. 

He often rose in the middle of the night to listen to 
the grateful song of these innocent creatures, weighed 
dowr.' with severities, and his blood ran cold when he 
thought that men who were justly chastised only raised 
their voices to heai^en to blaspheme, and that he, wretch 
as he was, had tlfit^atened God. 

It was a striking thing, which made him reflect deeply, 
like a warning from Providence, that all the efforts he 
had mad& to escape from the other place of expiation, 
the cliif^ing of tl:at wall, the difiiculties he had con¬ 
quered, the dangerous adventines he had passed through 

-V<»L. II.—*2^ • 
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at the risk of death, he had gone through again,‘to enter 
the present place. Wias it *a symbol of his dcsth^y ? 

This house was a prison, too, and boro a mouruiul like-^ 
ness to that other abode from which he liad fled; and yet 
he had never liad such an idea here. ' . 

He saw'again the bolts and iron bars,— to guard 
whom ? Angels. ^ - , 

The lofty walls which he had* seen around tigers, -^e 
saw again around lambs. 

It was a })lace of expiation, and not of punishment, 
and yet it was even more iiustcre, gloomy, and pitiless 
than the other. These virgins were more heavily bur¬ 
dened tluin the galley-slaves. A rough, cold wind, - the 
wind which had chilled his youth, — blew through the 
barriid and padlocked cage of the vultures ; l)ut*a sharijer 
and more painful wind passed through cot of these 
doves. 

Why was this ? 

thought of these things, all'within him 
bowed down before this mystery of sublimity. 

In these meditations his pride vanished; li*/' studied 
,his own heart; he felt his own insignificance; and wept 
many times; all that had entered his life during the pas^ 
six months had led him back to the iiishop’s holy in¬ 
junctions, — Cosette by love, the convent by humility. 

Sometimes, in the twilight, when the garden waa ^de- 
sorted, he knelt before that window through which he had 
gazed on the night of his arrival, turned toward the spot 
where he knew that the sister who Was making repara¬ 
tion lay prostrate in prayer. He prayed thus, kneeling v 
before that sister. 

It seemed as if he dared not kneel directly to* O^d.^ 

All that surrounded liim, — the pcacefurgafflen, the 
fragrant flowers, the children uttering merry cries, the 
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grave and simple women, the silent cloisters, — slowly 
penetrated him, and gradually his soul became composed 
of silence like the cloister, of perfume like the flowers, 

' of peace like the garden, of simplicity like those women, 
and of ^’oy like those children. And then he thought 
how*two houses of (lod had in turn received him at the 
two i^ritical moments of his life, — the first, when all doors 
w^Sre*closed and human society repulsed him; the sec¬ 
ond, when human society was again hunting him down, 
and yie hulks were yawning for him; and that had 
it not been f5r the former he should have relapsed into 
crime, and hut for the latter, into torment. 

whole heart melted in gratitude, and he loved 
more and more. 

Several years passed thus, and Cosette grew. 


END OF VOL. IL 
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